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Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Phosphatic Salts and Iron 











One of the many good reasons for using Mellin’s Food as a 
modifier of milk for infant feeding is an assurance of a constant and y 
adequate supply of Phosphatic Salts and Iron, for these elements are a 
necessary part of the diet—Phosphatic Salts that work together with 
Calcium of cow’s milk to form bones and teeth, and Iron for enriching 
the blood. A 


The Phosphatic Salts and Iron contributed by Mellin’s Food are 
derived from wheat and barley from which Mellin’s Food is made and 
are therefore natural salts capable of being appropriated by the body for 4 
the important purposes mentioned. 














Babies who are fed upon cow’s milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food receive in the daily diet full measure of the natural salts 
so essential for continued growth of the framework of the body and so 
necessary for normal blood supply. 
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Mellin’s Especially suitable Mellin’s 
Food when it becomes time to wean Food H 
Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biscuits 





A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 
(| 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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Something To Chink About 


The Most Beautiful Thing in the World 
By FRED A. WALKER 


H 


of all the wonders that God created >?” 

Not the sea. It is too turbulent and cruel. 
Not the sky. It is too vast for our conception and too unfathomable. 
Not a flower. While it is wondrously beautiful, it has no soul. 
The most wonderful thing in the world is the human being, and of these 
the more beautiful is woman. vt 

One of the most worthy tributes to woman ever written was from the pen 
of Lafcadio Hearn, a writer whose grace of expression and splendid style 
entitle ~ to a much greater place among writers of English than he is popularly 
assigned. 

In his “Out of the East” is an essay on “ The Eternal Feminine,” and 
in it is this: 

““Whatsoever has once been likened to woman by art or thought has 
been strangely informed and transformed by that momentary symbolism. What- 
ever delights us imagination has feminized—the rose of dawn, the vast caress of 
Day, Night and the lights of Heaven, even the undulations of the eternal hills. 
And flowers, the flush of fruit, and all things fragrant, fair and gracious; the 
genial seasons with their voices; the laughter of streams, and whisper of leaves, 
and rippling of song within the shadows—all sights, or sounds, or sensations 
that can touch our love of loveliness, of delicacy, of sweetness, of gentleness, 
make for us vague dreams of woman.” 3% ' 

One of France’s most famous gallants said: “* There are no ugly women; 
there are only women who do not know how to look pretty.” 

Real beauty is far from being expressed by comeliness of features or sym- 
metry of form, else the soul of beauty would be on sale at the corset counter 
and the cosmetic shop. 

Real beauty is in the mind, and its outward expression, and what goes on 
in the mind has an extraordinary effect on the body. 





You can scarcely change a turned-up nose into a profile of Juno by even 
the most elevated thoughts, but by their expression in word and manner you can 
make the observer wholly oblivious to your physical shortcomings. 

Could you conceive of a loving mother who would not be beautiful > 
Could you think of a woman with a baby cuddled in her arms, even though 
that mother came from the slums and wore the habiliments of direst poverty, as 
being other than a supreme expression of beauty ? 


ed 

Madame de Staél, one of the most brilliant women France ever produced, 
was noticeably unattractive in face and figure, but of her it was said: “She 
talks herself into a beauty.” 

Cultivate your beauty of mind and thought. Spend more for books than 
for rouge and lip sticks. Be sure that no outward comeliness can atone for an 
evident lack of intelligence. People will remember what~you said and how 
you said it long after they have forgotten how you looked and what you wore. 

If you are a woman keep in mind always that you are in reality the 
most beautiful of God's creations and live up to the reputation. 
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AVE you ever thought to yourself: “ What is the most beautiful thing 

















““WHY, HE'S KISSING HER !"" 
MRS. ADAMS BREATHED 
TO HER HUSBAND 


Of ice ff ie 


A Two Part Sertal—He told his sweetheart and 
; his boss to “drop the subject” —Luckily for 
him, both refused to obey his plea 


By Edgar Franklin 


Author of “ Don’t Breathe It!” “ Be Yourself!” etc. 


it 
CHAPTER I beyond: Jim Hayner, who draws his 
: thirty-five dollars a week in the ship- 
ee EE aay AD ping end of a great steel concern, and 





MERE they are, sitting in the pretty Betty Drake, who earns rather 
black shadow under the less as secretary to a minor executive 
H little jut of boardwalk, of a minor insurance company. 

their backs against the “You'd rather be with Pete and 
giant spile, their gaze Edna, having fun in Luna,” Betty 
across the moonlit sands sighed, after an unusually long pause. 
of Coney Island and the dark waters Hayner roused and grinned at her. 
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“You mean, you would, Betty 
“1?” Betty echoed indignantly; and 
in that syllable alone a duller man 
should have found vast significance. 
“No, I—I’d rather be just here.” 

“Me, too!” said James; and conver- 
sation, with a light, despairing gasp, 
returned to the comatose state. 

Arms about his hunched-up knees, 
Hayner continued his comfortable 
study of the hissing waves. Betty con- 
tinued her own study, which was not 
so comfortable, of his excellent pro- 
file. He wasn’t just good-looking; he 
was the best-looking thing Betty ever 
had dreamed of having for a boy friend 
—yes, he was the best-looking thing 
she had ever seen! 

And he was different. 
ways almost too different. 
tried to pet. 

At least, he had never tried anything 
like that with Betty, and this was the 
sixth successive Saturday they had 
come down to the beach together. 
Three or four times, when she had 
caught him looking at her, she had 
fancied that the petting was about to 
begin; and on these occasions she had 
suspected that, if it ever did start, the 
Betty Drake allegedly contrived of 
‘pure ice might—oh, well— 


In some 
He never 








But it hadn’t started and probably 
never would! Betty stirred restlessly. 
Oh, she liked him that much more for 
his sheer decency, of course; but why 
did he have to sit and just gaze and 
gaze at the damned old ocean? He had 
begun his gazing about nine o'clock, 
and it was nearly eleven now; unless 
Pete and Edna returned from their 
presumably gay excursion through 
Luna Park before that hour, he’d still 
be gazing at midnight. 

So Betty sighed and moved a little 
nearer to Jim Hayner. The frown 
which she fastened upon him grew in- 
tense and distinctly purposeful. If you 
were born before 1900 or so, you might 
have considered this a warmly calculat- 
ing frown; if you are younger and con- 
sequently brighter and more sophisti- 
cated, you would have understood it to 
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be normal and blameless as a sneeze or 
a yawn. 

Essentially, this frown reflected 
Betty’s sudden conviction that it was 
time to take matters in hand. 

“T don’t believe you,” she said care- 
fully. 

“ You—what’s that? Excuse me, 
Betty. What did you say?” 

“T said, I don’t believe you’d rather 
be here at all.” 

“Well, you can,” James grinned. 
“It’s true.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Betty contradicted 
irritably. “ I—I think I’m not going 
out with you any more.” 

“Why, Betty!” said Mr. Hayner, 
and sat up suddenly. “ What have I 
done?” 

“ Nothing at all. That’s the answer. 
I bore you stiff, and you can’t help 
showing it.” 

“You do what? Why, I—” 

“Don’t be silly about it, Jim. It’s 
just so—that’s all. And—well, you 
know a lot of girls who don’t bore you, 
of course, and you'd have a lot more 
fun with them. And I know so many 
boys who—well, seem to like to take 
me places and—” 

Distinctly to her own astonishment, 
Betty’s voice began to tremble. One 
lightning glance of hot reproach she 
shot through the darkness at Hayner; 
then her usually tractable heart pound- 
ed suddenly, for he had hitched over 
so abruptly that their shoulders 
bumped and he was clutching the hand 
that rested on the sand. 

“ Betty, you don’t really mean that? 
You don’t think I don’t like to take 
you out? That isn’t it, is it?’ Hayner 
cried huskily. ‘ Why, I just count the 


minutes from the time I leave you till 


the time I can see you again, Betty. 
What I mean—well, I—I thought you 
were kind of quiet and didn’t like 
slides and rides and things, and liked 
to sit this way and—and—” 

He foundered completely. Billows 
of breathless consternation washed 
over him. And Betty’s fool lips, as she 
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sensed mistily, were still shaking as she 
asked : 

““ Don’t I bore you, Jim?” 

“Why, Betty—why, darling, I—I 
never knew what it was to be alive till 
I found you three months ago!” The 
man chattered absurdly. “ Absolutely, 
Betty. I swear it! I—I wish you 
hadn’t said that; I wish you’d never 
thought anything like that.” 

“Well, how could I help it, when 
you—just sat there?” Betty whispered. 

The uncertain lips were now within 
six inches of his own. Promptly, inevi- 
tably, Nature took its course. One soft 
rustle on the sand, one startled little 
gasp. Betty’s slim form was fast in 
Hayner’s arms and Betty was being 
kissed, again and again and again; and 
now Betty’s arm found its way around 
his neck as he said, jerkily enough: 

“ Betty, I didn’t know you cared 
whether we—I mean, we—oh, Betty, 
I love you so! I'd like to die for you, 
just to show how much I love you!” 

It is remotely possible that the girl 
had been deliberately steering in some 
such direction as this, but she had been 
far from expecting the burning, bone- 
crushing fervor. The only other male 
in whom recently Betty had felt mild 
interest had been a suave and sheiky 
person whose love-making, if uncon- 
vincing upon analysis, had at least ap- 
proached perfection in its smoothness. 
Jim Hayner’s was otherwise. From an 
zesthetic standpoint it might be the 
most horribly amateurish bungle, yet it 
was anything but unconvincing. 

And the astounding thing was the 
response it seemed to rouse within the 
usually chilly Miss Drake. For weeks 
she had known that Jim Hayner was 
almost the dearest thing in the world; 
but, all rules and precedents to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, she had not 
realized until these last few seconds 
that she loved him heart and soul. 

“ Betty,” he was saying thickly, 
“you-—you will marry me? You do 
love me, just a little?” 

One great sigh came from Betty. 























“Oh, why did you wait so long to 
say it?” she murmured, and this time 
it was Betty who kissed Jim. 

Thus, almost in a twinkling, a not 
wholly satisfactory world had become 
the most perfect of all possible places 
in which to live. Miss Drake cuddled 
down delightfully in the strong arms 
and sighed again, and thrilled and 
wondered—and at once found herself 
wondering along entirely different 
lines. 

For in just those few seconds some- 
thing had happened! The arms about 
her had turned limp; the glowing, 
handsome face above her had become 
curiously dull and bitter. Incredibly, 
but quite indubitably, Jim Hayner was 
returning her very gently to her place 
beside him on the sands. 

“ T—well, I wish you hadn’t said 
just that, either, just then,” he laughed 
thinly and oddly. 

“ What, Jim?” 

“About waiting. It sort of—of 
snapped me out of it, Betty. I—oh, 
hell!” Hayner cried, more remarkably. 
“T thought I could kid myself along, 
maybe for just one hour, you know, 
and I can’t! I have to tell you and 
get it over.” 

Betty’s face fell. 

“ Tell me what?” 

“Well, I—I guess I can’t marry 
anybody!” Hayner forced out. 

“You’re not married now?” Betty 
asked, for she reached conclusions by 
the direct route. 

“Married? Lord, no! Up to the 
time I met you, Betty, I never looked 
twice at any girl, and that’s a fact. 
Twenty-six years old, and it’s a fact! 
Funny, huh? I suppose it’s been be- 
cause—well, here!’ said Hayner, clasp- 
ing his hands tightly before him and 
gazing again over the black water, “T’ll 
tell you, and you—you’ll understand, 
and then we'll find Pete and Eddie and 
beat it back to the city, and I won’t see 
vou again. And if it’s all the same to 
vou, I wish you wouldn’t tell Eddie or 
anybody else. No one knows and—” 
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Betty Drake loved this man as she 
never had expected to love any man. 
Hence, with a palm on either of his 
cheeks, she turned him about to face 
her. 

“ What are you trying to say, Jim?” 
she asked steadily. ‘‘ Have you been 
in prison, or something like that?” 

“ Well, no—it’s different from that,” 
Hayner said. His smile was small and 
stricken. “ It’s just that I’m—not any- 
body. Betty. I’m nobody at all! \When 
I was a little baby, I was a—a found- 
ling. See? I guess I don’t have to ex- 
plain to you what that means? I was 
in somebody’s way, and they chucked 
me on a doorstep and let it go at that. 
Now, let’s find Pete and Edna,” he 
concluded, and would have risen but 
that the hands fastened tight on his 
arm. 


“You—you poor kid!” Betty 
choked. 

Hayner laughed and relaxed, rather 
reluctantly. 


“Bunk! You don’t have to feel bad 
about it, Betty, or—say, I wish you 
wouldn’t touch me like that! God 
knows I try to be on the level, but I’m 
not made of stone, and—and I love 
you, Betty. Let’s get out of this.” 

“No,” Miss Drake said firmly. 
“ Tell me.” 

“Tell you what?” 

“ All of it.” 

“You mean, about my parents?” 

“ Do you know about them?” 

“TI don’t, and I don’t want to!” 
Hayner said harshly. “I’ve never 
wanted to know anything about them, 
except where to find them so I could— 
could kill them! No, I won’t say that, 
either. Not about my mother, whoever 
she was. Women are funny; it’s hard 
telling. Maybe she was all right till 
she met him. There’s no way of learn- 
ing, and I guess I’m glad there isn’t, 
Betty, because all I’ve ever prayed for 
is that, some time before I die, I can 
get my damned skunk of a father alone 
and—” 

“* S-s-s-h!”” said Betty. 
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A moment, Hayner glared at her; 
then he shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed forlornly. 

“Yes, I know; I’m a nut when I get 
started along this line. Who wouldn’t 
be? It’s something pretty nice-to think 
about, year after year, I hope to tell 
you! I try not to get started, even 
inside my own head; that’s all. Well, 
now you know the whole thing and—” 

“But I don’t!” 

“ What more can I tell you?” 

“Somebody very nice brought you 
up ‘td 

Hayner sighed heavily. 

“You're dead right, Betty; she was 
nice. She was the nicest woman I 
ever knew. She was a widow, a Mrs. 
Hayner—that’s where I got the name, 
of course—and she adopted me when I 
was two years old, from the orphanage 
* out there.” 

“Out where?” 


“ Ohio—little place called Collinton. 


She lived there and she got me from 
the county house after her husband 
died. She was sort of poor, but she 
was mighty kind and good to me. I 
always thought she was my aunt, till 
just before she died—that was the last 
year I was in high school. Then she 
told me. I’ve always wished she 
hadn’t, but she had her own ideas about 
most things.” 

“ And she didn’t know anything at 
all about your parents?” 

“ Nobody did,” Hayner said bitterly. 
“You don’t find out about the kind of 
people who'll leave a kid on a doorstep, 
rolled up in a blanket they’ve stolen 
from a cab horse down the street. Will 
it be all right with you, Betty, if we 
drop this subject of parents?” 

“Well, but—” 

“ Because it’s a pretty sore spot with 
me. I don’t want to know anything 
about ’em, alive or dead. That’s how 
I’ve always felt, ever since Aunt Ella 
told me. There’d be plenty of trouble 
if I ever found ’em.” 

He glanced down for an instant, to 
learn nothing at all from the lady’s 
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profile in the dusk beside him. He 
sighed again. 

“T’m awful sorry things—well, got 
to be like that with us, even for a few 
minutes, Betty,” he said, with some 
difficulty. ‘I mean, I’m sorry if you 
like me enough to make it hurt for a 
couple of days. I’d cut off my right 
hand before [’d hurt you for a second, 
kid, but—well, you see how it is.” 

Miss Drake also sighed and, slipping 
an arm through his, rubbed her cheek 
against his shoulder. 

“T see how it is, Jimmy darling,” 
she breathed. “ We'll try to leave the 
subject dropped—even after we've 
been married for years and years.” 

“ After we’ve been what? Don’t be 
dumb, Betty. You couldn’t a, any- 
thing like me.’ . 

“No? Why not?” 

“ Because it would be all wrong, 
every way!” Hayner said sharply. 
“You’re too sweet and wonderful to 
marry a—” 

“Jimmy, please! Even if your 
parents were here, whatever they were, 
good, bad or indifferent, I wouldn’t be 
marrying them, you know. I love 
you!” 

The enchanted night took to throb- 
bing again, faintly, almost hopefully. 

“Tt wouldn’t be on the level,” Jim 
ventured. “ What would your people 
say to a stunt like that?” 

“Thaven’t any people. Just an aunt 
up in Vermont, and I haven’t seen her 
for three years.” 

“Yes, but—oh, kid, you don’t see 
what it would mean at all. Suppose 
we did get married. Suppose we had 
children and they wanted to know who 
their grandparents were?” 

“Well, if they never wanted any- 
thing more than that, that we couldn’t 
give ’em, they’d be lucky kids, wouldn’t 
they?” Miss Drake inquired, with a 
certain sage serenity. 

The cheek rubbed on, but still the 
Hayner hands remained clasped. 

“What I ought to do,” said their 
owner, “is to get up and take you home 
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and then beat it out of New York and 
never see you again. But I can’t do 
it!” 

“You bet you can’t!” Betty Drake 
said cheerily. “ Not while I can keep 
hold of you. I love you too much 
for that.” 

Silent seconds wore along; then 
Hayner’s voice came in a _ queer, 
strained little croak: 

“ Betty, would it be on the level? 
Honest, I don’t know.”’ 

“You listen to me!” the girl com- 
manded. <Abruptly his knees were 
pushed down and she was on his lap, 
with a palm once more on either cheek. 
* That—you know—that subject is 


dropped! Do you hear? Dropped!” 
““Now—yes, sure. But maybe 
later—” 


“ Dropped!” Betty repeated, slipping 
an arm about his neck. “ Oh, Jimmy, 
do I actually have to ask you to kiss 
me?” 

Now the enchanted night throbbed 
along with a good deal more emphasis. 
Overhead, a couple strayed out to the 
end of the jutting boardwalk, chatted 
a moment, moved on. Betty giggled 
soundlessly as Hayner pressed her 
closer to him, and so they held their 
breaths until the steps had died away. 
The girl sighed, long and deliciously. 

“My funny boy, with his funny 
notions and the funny little crinkles on 
his ears!” she mused, and touched 
them. “ What makes them like that 
at the bottom, Jimmy?” 

“Let ’em alone; my ears have al- 
ways been like that,” Hayner grinned. 
“Kid, I’ve got an awful nerve—think- 
ing of getting married on thirty-five a 
week !” 

““T don’t see why. Pete was getting 
that when Edna married him, and 
they’re doing fine! You see, Pete 


simply made up his mind that it was 
going to happen—and the firm raised 
him forty a month right off!” 

“Yes, but my firm might not know 
I’d made up my mind,” Jim sighed. 

“ Oh, but they will, if you do—if we 


both do!” the girl assured him serious- 
ly. ‘‘ That’s so, really. If you just 
fix it in your mind that you’re going to 
get a thing, and keep on thinking it all 
the time, you'll get it. I know! I’ve 
got lots of little things that way. And 
it works with big things, too,” she 
added, snuggling closer. 

“Of course, I don’t expect to stick at 
thirty-five forever.” 

“You won't stick there at all,” Betty 
advised, ‘‘ because I’m going to think 
you straight out of that salary. Any- 
how, I'll work for awhile after we’re 
married; that’s another twenty-two a 
week.” 

“T’m not wild about that stuff,” 
Hayner muttered. 

“You don't have to be wild about 
anything in the world but me—just 
me!” Betty’s rather awed voice said. 
“ Because I’m certainly wild about you, 
my man!” 

Footsteps hardly clatter on sand. 
When Peter and Edna had ridden and 
slid and screeched and whirled to the 
point of satiety, they found their way 
along the dark beach once more and 
finally paused some twenty feet from 
the giant spile, with their nearness still 
unsuspected. 

This Peter Adams was a stocky 
young man, muscular, virile, full of 
pep and aggressiveness, a regular go- 
getter who would positively connect 
with the large money, sooner, not 
later; and Edna, his bride of three 
months, was as cute a little thing as 
you could have found in a day’s walk 
and admired him almost as much as she 
loved him. So when he gripped her 
arm in that spasmodic way she stopped 
short, knowing that there must be good 
reason for the pause. 

“Under the boardwalk where we 
parked ’em after dinner, Eddie; take a 
slant!’ Adams suggested, speaking 
softly from the corner of his mouth 
and further muffling the words with 
his hand. 

“Huh?” said Edna, for she was 
much too tired to say “ what?” or 
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“ pardon me?” or “I didn’t hear!” 

“ This, now, woman’s—what do you 
call it —intuition? —is the bunk!” 
Peter chuckled. ‘“‘ Who had the right 
dope, me or you? Did I say this was 
going to break to-night and you said it 
wasn’t? Well, look!” 

“Why, he’s kissing her!” Mrs. 
Adams breathed, peering through the 
gloom; but at once she added, disap- 
pointedly: “ They’re just necking.” 

“ Him? He don’t know how, Eddie! 
Nor she, either. You couldn’t hold 
Betty’s hand without getting a sock on 
the ear for it. This is no petting party, 
kid; this is the goods! Well, I'll say 
he’s kissing her; he’s been kissing her 
all the time we were walking this last 
mile; the same kiss—I been watching!’ 

And then, being a wit as well as a go- 
getter, he raised his voice gruffly in 
imitation of an outraged policeman: 
“Hey, youse! Out o’ that clinch! 


D’ye wanna get pinched?” 


CHAPTER II 
THE TERRIBLE MR. PIXLEY 


MAO they were married and— 
S for awhile, at least—lived 
wv 





very happily. 

Nothing could have been 
simpler than the actual 
business of getting mar- 
ried. A license—five minutes of hes- 
itation, because Betty’s quaint ideas of 
a time like this included benefit of real 
clergy—and then a little walk to anoth- 
er office, where a slightly bored person 
arose and, with all. the emotionalism 
and nearly the speed of a compressed- 
air drill, in next to no time had them 
married as thoroughly as if society’s 
sub-sub-debs had been sprinkling ex- 
pensive roses before them and an organ 
had been belching forth the glad old 
march and the bells overhead pealing 
away for dear life. And it cost very 
little, which was an item. 

Firm in the policy of encouraging 
matrimony among its employees, Jim’s 
concern gave him one week off and two 
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weeks’ salary. The junior partner de- 
livered the short, stereotyped talk he 
used on such occasions, and the boys 
in the office slapped Jim’s back and 
made jokes of a sort. 

The insurance company was not so 
enthusiastic about losing Betty, even 
for a week; but a pretty girl—and 
Betty was much prettier than the 
average pretty girl—could do almost 
anything with the minor executive by 
murmuring and looking wistful or, as a 
last resort, by patting his mottled cheek 
once or twice and rolling her eyes. 
Betty’s week was arranged for without 
great difficulty. ; 

They went, as a matter of course, to 
Niagara Falls, considered the interest- 
ing torrent for one day, took a sight- 
seeing bus around Buffalo the next, 
spent part of the third wondering why 
they were there at all, and in the eve- 
ning boarded a train back to New 
York, to look for a flat. 

There was a little one in the build- 
ing, far uptown, where Pete and Eddie 
had finally fluttered to rest. You 
gasped up four long flights to reach it, 
but it was great when you got there 
—lots of air, lots of light and a glimpse 
of the Hudson, down the side ‘street, 
from the corner window. 

Pete and Edna were enthusiastic 
about their own nest. The Hayners. 
were having dinner with Pete and 
Edna that night; afterward, since the 
renting agent had signed them on just 
before the canned soup, they all went 
around to the installment furniture 
house, which kept open until nine each 
evening. 

A week later the new Hayner family 
had settled comfortably into its little 
niche. A month later life had become 
rather blissful humdrum—riding down 
town together in the morning, Betty 
home first at night, so that, by the time 
of his own return, Hayner found her 
in the kitchenette, aproned to the chin, 
and surrounded by delightful odors; 
dinner at the Italian place on Wednes- 
day nights and the movies afterward; 
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and a real splurge on Sundays, when 
they dined with Pete and Edna at the 
tea room, three blocks over, where for 
a dollar and a half you could buy more 
real food than anybody ever saw be- 
fore for that price. Monday it began 
all over again. 

By the end of the second month an 
old uneasiness was stirring back to life 
in Hayner and throwing out new 
shoots. He wasn’t exactly worried or 
dissatisfied; the rent and the install- 
ments were paid and all that, but he 
wasn’t entirely happy. He wasn’t sav- 
ing a cent or getting anywhere at all. 

‘Betty was mending a glove when he 
asked unexpectedly, with a grim smile: 

“TI suppose you're still thinking up 
the raise I’m going to get?” 

“Umum,” said Betty, and bit off the 
thread. “All the time. It’s almost 
here now.” 

“Lord! I wish it were!” 


“I’m telling you, it is/’ Betty 


laughed—rather peculiarly, he thought 


—and looked up at him in still more 
peculiar fashion: “ Jimmy, you really 
don’t like that job of yours a little bit, 
do you?” 

Hayner leaned back in the chair 
which would eventually have cost them 
fifty-two dollars. 

“ T’ve nothing against the job, Betty. 
It’s a job. I’d a iot rather be in some 
other line.” 

“Yes? What other line?” 

“Why, I’ve told you all about that 
before,” Hayner said, staring at his 
bride. “ I’d like to be in an office like 
Pete’s—you know, chain grocery stores 
like that, or wholesale groceries or 
something of the kind. I dunno. I’ve 
always had a sort of yen to get mixed 
up in the food business; I think I’d 
land somewhere. Funny, eh?” 

“Why? Everybody has his likes 
and dislikes.” 

“ Maybe it isn’t funny, then. May- 
be these things are sort of born in you? 
One guy wants to be a doctor and an- 
other wants to build houses, and I’ve 
always sort of wanted to buy and sell 
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eats by the carload,” Jim reflected. “I 
used to help Doler, the grocer out there 
in Collinton, Saturday afternoons; I 
got a kick out of delivering the big 
orders. It is kind of funny! He used 
to say—what are you laughing at?” 

“Why did he say that?” Betty gig- 
gled. 

“ He didn’t. I said it to you. What’s 
the joke?” 

“T’ve been thinking you along ex- 
actly the right lines!” Betty said, her 
eyes sparkling. 

Jim was too tired to make anything 
of a statement like that. 

“Let’s get the dishes washed, kid,” 
he said rather drearily. 

Peter Adams, dynamic soul that he 
was, owned at least a little repression. 
Or he may have been unusually hungry 
that night. At any rate, he finished 
dinner and a cigarette before bustling 
across the hall to the Hayner apart- 
ment. Once there, he closed the door 
and winked tremendously at Betty. 
Hayner, who was just putting the 
dishes in the closet, missed the wink. 

“No?” Betty breathed. 

“T said I would, didn’t I?” Peter 
asked. 

“ Not really?” 

“You tell ’em, girly!’ Forty per!” 
Peter answered briskly. 

“What’s the chatter about?” Hay- 
ner asked, reasonably enough, shutting 
the closet door. 

Peter smiled, almost patronizingly. 

“In here, bo,” he suggested, indica- 
ting the living room. ‘“ We got busi- 
ness to talk. No, take the big chair, 
Jimmy; you might faint. Have a 
smoke? All right, then; let’s go!” said 
Mr. Adams, and his smile grew quite 
impressive. “ Feller, I got to hand it 
to you, for keeping in with people like 
me. I’ve got you a real job!” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ With regular money—five bucks a 
week more than you're getting now, 
and in the best kind of company: 
alongside me in the purchasing office!” 

Hayner sat up, eyes round. 
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“What do you mean? Not down 
in the offices of the Grayborn Stores, 
where you work?” 

‘“ Where else?” Peter asked, almost 
testily, for he was all quick business, 
and detested having people gape at him 
like that. “‘ Betty said you wanted to 
switch to something good, and she 
asked me to fix it. J-—er—just got 
around to fixing it to-day, Jimmy; I 
been pretty busy. Jones, the fellow 
who held down this job I’m speaking 
about, got transferred to the Chicago 
office. They had several people they 
wanted to stick into it, but I went 
straight to Higgins as soon as I heard 
about it—see? I tied a can to those 
other guys!” 

“Who’s Higgins?” 

‘Our general manager. I and him 
get along together fine, Jim; we work 
together all the time. So when I says 
to him: ‘I got just the man you want 
for this job of Jones, and don’t let no- 
body tell you different!’ he didn’t waste 
no time. He give the steno the air 
right away, and told her to come back 
later for the letters, and he says to 
me: ‘Who is this party you’re speak- 
ing about, Pete? He must be pretty 
good if you’re boosting him! And 
with that, of course’”’—Mr. Adams 
flicked a bit of dust from his sleeve— 
‘it was the same as settled.” 

He sat back, waiting with some com- 
placency, for the applause. It did not 
come immediately. Peter’s faith in 
himself was sublime, but Hayner’s 
faith in Peter was not quite so sublime. 
In point of fact, he looked incredulous. 

“Is this—right, Pete?” he muttered. 
“Would there be a chance for me 
down there, maybe?” 

‘ Say, d’you think I got time to come 
in here and kid you about a proposi- 
tion like this?” Peter demanded, with 
some heat. ‘“ Betty asked me to fix it 
for you, as a favor. I done it. And 
you ask me—is it right!” 

sé But—” 

‘Be at our office at six o’clock to- 
morrow and you'll see how right it is,” 
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Peter added less truculently. “ You 
got an appointment with Higgins at 
six, and he’s waiting overtime to see 
you, on my recommend—something he 
never done before, that I remember. 
Forty bucks a week and you start 
warming the chair Monday morning.” 

He pursed his lips and considered 
Hayner again, frowning slightly, as if 
a bit in doubt as to the wisdom of his 
act. Grayborn Stores, you see, had to 
have quick people— people who 
snapped right into everything and got 
hep to an idea the second it was spoken. 
Not people that had to struggle to 
grasp a thing, the way Jim was strug- 
gling, and—well, it had got over to 
him now, anyhow. He was out of his 
chair and wringing his friend’s hand. 

“Why, Pete! I don’t know what to 
say!’ he cried. “ This is just exactly 
what I’ve been wanting to get into, you 
know. If I’d ever thought you had 
any pull down there—I mean, it— it’s 
great, old man. I certainly thank you 
a lot, and—gosh, Betty! Isn’t it great?” 

“ Didn’t I tell you I’d been thinking 
you ahead?” Betty asked. 

Adams considered them with amused 
tolerance. Jim’s wife had decided 
rather suddenly to kiss her husband; 
now he was nearly cracking her ribs. 
But there was more to be said, and 
Peter resumed: 

“Lay off the petting, Jim, and let 
me give you the low down on some of 
this Grayborn stuff, because there’s 
things you’d ought to know before you 
come with us. First off, we’re a big 
concern; don’t get the idea you’re im- 
portant. You ain’t. You’re a—a cog 
in a machine, and the less you squeak 
the better for you.” 

“That goes for most jobs,” Hayner 
reflected. 

“Yes, but especially here, kid. Now, 
about the people. Mossing—he’s the 
purchasing agent, the head of our de- 
partment. He’s a pill, Jimmy. No 
brains at all, understand? He must 
be the big boss’s brother-in-law, to be 
holding down that job. Listen to what 
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he has to say, then come to me and I'll 
give you the right of whatever it is. 
I’ll have the job of breaking you in, 
anyway. 

“Next, about Higgins. Now, Phil 
Higgins is all right, if you get him 
right, but there’s people that don’t un- 
derstand him. People knock Phil and 
say he’s a crab, and I always tell ’em 
Phil’s all right when you know him. 
They don’t know him. Any time you 
get into trouble with Higgins—it ain’t 
likely—come to me.” 

“ Aha?” Jim nodded. “ How about 
Grayborn himself? I’ve always won- 
dered what kind of man—” 

“Huh? There ain’t any Grayborn. 
The big boss’s name is Sedge—he’s in 
Europe now, Jim. Sedge & Grayborn 
was the firm when they had one store, 
around the time Abe Lincoln was 
President, the way I understood it 
from Phil, and when they got to be 
chain stores, and Grayborn was dead, 
Sedge named ’em after him. 

‘And they’re some stores, boy! All 
the way from up in Maine to down in 
California, they go; and all the way 
from Florida to Pu—Pu—to up in the 
Northwest, and every one of ’em show- 
ing a profit, and—well, that ain’t what 
I started to say, is it? Now, Jim, 
about—about Pixley!” said Peter, and 
very oddly indeed the vast assurance 
seemed to slip from him like a bright, 
protecting cloak, exposing a smaller, 
much more diffident Peter. 

“ Who’s Pixley?” 

“Who ain’t he? He’s all there is 
around our shop, and then a few more, 
kid! When Sedge is away, like now, 
old Pixley runs the works—and how! 
Y’see, the way I heard, he’s the big 
boss’s lawyer and pal for years, and 
what he says goes just the same as if 
Sedge said it. Y’ want to watch your 
step when that old hellion’s around, 
boy. And I don’t mean maybe!” add- 
ed Peter. 

“Ts he around a lot?” 

“You can’t tell. He might be on 
the job every day for a week and then 
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he might not show up for a month. 
He ain’t in sight much; he has his own 
office, and when he ain’t in there, 
thinking up some new trouble, he sticks 
around Phil Higgins’s office. It’s when 
he starts walking he’s dangerous!” 

ee Eh ig?” 

“Around, y’ know, Jim— every- 
where, half a day sometimes. He 
sticks his hands in his pants pockets 
and walks, squinting through them 
thick glasses all the time, and what he 
don’t see ain’t there. Not a word out 
of him, y’ understand—ever ! 

“Then he goes back in his den, and 
pretty soon the chicken that types for 
him comes out and says: ‘ Mr. Blah, 
will you please see Mr. Pixley in his 
office at once?’ And then Mr. Blah 
fixes up his desk for the next feller 
and kisses it good-by, and we all shake 
hands with him and he goes to see Mr. 
Pixley, and that’s the end of Mr. Blah. 
We never see him no more.” 

“Is it always like that?” Betty 
asked. 

-“ One guy came back for his hat last 
November,” Peter reflected. “He 
didn’t say much, only he’d got fired; 
he looked like he’d been socked with 
a baseball bat. So that’s what you got 
to watch out for, Jimmy—that old guy 
with his hands in his pants pockets and 
a beak on him like an eagle. Because 
there’s one bad actor! 

“Otherwise, I dunno there’s any- 
thing special I have to tell you. I'll 
start you going and after that it’s all 
up to you, of course. We push ’em 
ahead as fast as they deserve, down 
there. Don’t forget: six o’clock on the 
tick, kid! I'll stick around till you 
come and introduce you to Phil.” 

When he had departed, James Hay- 
ner and his pretty young wife hugged 
for minutes on end. 

“But you might think Pete owned 
the firm!” Betty said, somewhat resent- 
fully. 

“Oh, forget that!’ James laughed. 
“Pete’s a good old scout; he got me 
just the kind of job I want!” 
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“Oh? He, allalone? I didn’t think 
and think you into this job, Jimmy?” 

Hayner grinned at her. 

“ Say, I wonder if that did have any- 
thing to do with it?” 

“Well, I like your nerve!” his bride 
exclaimed. “ Listen to me! Now I’m 
going to keep on thinking you ahead, 
do you hear? I’m going to think you 
into—into having charge of the depart- 
ment !’’ 

“Much obliged!” said James. “I 
hope you do.” 

Skeptic or not, he was on hand at 
six o’clock next day, slightly staggered 
at the size of the Grayborn establish- 
ment: two whole floors of the huge 
Elton Building, and these were just the 
East Coast executive offices! ‘There 
were rooms and rooms and rooms, flat- 
topped desks of light oak—dozens 
upon dozens of them!—with partitions 
and furniture to match, and miles of 
heavy linoleum runner in the aisles. 
After that, when one had left the pure- 
ly clerical zone, came glimpses through 
doors ajar of big private offices, with 
leather and overstuffing and thick rugs. 

At this hour it was an empty, echo- 
ing place, but Higgins was waiting in 
his own distinctly impressive sanctum. 
Peter knocked gently and then waved 
his friend inward. 

“ Kr—Mr. Higgins,” he began, not 
at all noisily and with a glance in Hay- 
ner’s direction which indicated that he 
and Phil had to be a bit formal when 
other people were around, “ this is the 
man J—” 

“All right, Adams,” the general 
manager said shortly. “ You needn’t 
stay. Shut the door when you go out.” 

But the hard mouth and the rather 
chilly eyes softened to a sufficiently 
pleasant smile when he had given thirty 
seconds to a silent inspection of Jim 
Hayner. 

Peter, slightly ruffled, was waiting 
near the entrance of the offices. 

“ You got the job?” 

“Oh, I got it!” James said blithely. 

Peter glanced back as they waited 
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for the elevator and cleared his throat. 

“T had it all fixed for you, of course, 
but I was wondering—after—if I 
shouldn’t have stayed. I was wonder- 
ing if he’d try to high-hat you, I mean. 
I don’t know how much of that uppity 
stuff Phil thinks he can get away with. 
Well, at that, maybe you can’t blame 
him, staying after hours like this. We 
get tired down here after a hard day, 
kid. Nothing but brain work—nothing 
at all but brain work.” 

Monday noon found James Hayner 
deep in details that roused many times 
the interest he had ever been able to 
feel for steel, with Peter frowning over 
his shoulder every few minutes and 
muttering words of kindly encourage- 
ment. As a matter of fact, Hayner’s 
job seemed to demand a good deal 
more intelligence than did Peter’s, 
which was wholly concerned with end- 
less columns of figures on vast white 
sheets. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were rush 
days that week; the new man in the 
purchasing end came out triumphantly 
with the first of the field, Thursday 
slacked off pleasantly and Friday was 
just an average day—until three in the 
afternoon, and at that hour, without 
the slightest warning, Mr. Adams 
stretched forth his left leg and deliv- 
ered to the shin of Mr. Hayner a swift 
kick which all but snapped the bone. 

James stifled a yelp and glared at his 
friend. The latter, a good two shades 
paler than usual, was gazing in mild 
terror directly at him. 

‘Pixley!’ Peter hissed. 


CHAPTER III 
IN THE LION’S DEN 
= HERE?” James inquired. 
‘ “ Psst! He went by the 
door up there, around ten 
seconds ago, on the way to 
his office!” 
“ Well, what if he did? 
I haven’t been. stealing anything,” 
James grinned. 
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Rather elaborately, Peter Adams 
shuffled together several papers, scowled 
heavily over them for a moment and 
ended by stepping to Hayner’s desk 
and laying them before him. 

“The idea is, I’m telling you some- 
thing about the work,” he purred, quite 
shakily. “Listen, kid! Don’t take 
this Pixley for a joke, he’s funny like 
a couple o’ good funerals. Now, get 
this: if he’s got a walking fit on him 
to-day, you’re working! Y’ ain’t look- 
ing at him; y’ ain’t talking to me; 
you're working! Nobody ever told you 
the old guy was ever born. See?’ 

“ What did you think I’d do? Hop 
up and kiss him?” 

Peter shot one nervous glance toward 
the door. 

“ Say, Jimmy, when Pixley’s around 
is no time for wise-cracking,” he whis- 
pered. “You don’t understand this 
old bird. He’s—he’s like a nut. One 
look at him, I mean, and if he don’t 
like the look—” 

He returned suddenly to his own 
desk. James grinned and went on with 
his work which, at the moment, con- 
cerned two shiploads of canned to- 
matoes just arrived from Italy, every 
last can nicely labeled with the rather 
lurid device of Grayborn Stores. Two 
shiploads of them! That meant two 
vessels, three or four hundred feet long 
at least, packed from end to end with 
cases—and in a scant two weeks, un- 
less the housewives of America stopped 
buying tomatoes, every last can would 
have been handed to its ultimate con- 
sumer ! 

James sighed pleasantly. Here was 
the stuff he simply ate! Here was the 
firm in which he could rise, if enthusi- 
asm and hard work could push a man 
upward. His heart warmed toward 
Peter Adams; he glanced toward Peter, 
mistily conscious through the tomato 
haze of two sounds. 

The first was a low humming, like 
the noise of a distant airplane engine, 
the second a slow, methodical step. The 
first came from Peter Adams, mum- 
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bling over his figures while his pencil 
ran down columns at a speed which 
suggested that Gabriel was standing 
with the trumpet poised, just waiting 
for Peter to finish his job. The second 
hailed from a pair of trim feet which 
wore light gray spats. 

Mr. Hayner spied them beside the 
desk just beyond Peter’s and his eye 
ran quickly upward, along perfectly cut 
trousers rather distorted toward the top 
because the wearer’s hands were in the 
pockets, up a perfectly cut coat and to 
the person’s face; and there James 
caught his breath. Undoubtedly this 
was Pixley, and he certainly did look 
hard-boiled! 

One sensed that in all his sixty years 
or so the prosperous gentleman had 
never entertained one solitary pleasant 
thought. His gray hair was thin and 
dry; his jaw line was sharply cut and 
hard; his mouth was tight and sour 
and the eyes behind the thick nose 
glasses were still sourer. Just now they 
were gazing down at the desk of a 
blond young man, and since this blond 
young man had three small children 
over in the Jersey: suburb and a house 
on which the payments would have to 
be kept up for another two years, his 
pinkish ears turned pinker and his hand 
shook slightly. 

“ What's your name?” an extremely 
clear, crisp voice asked suddenly. 

“Er—Smith, Mr. Pixley. Donald 
Smith,” said the blond man. 

“ Your work’s neat—damn neat and 
clean-cut,” said the voice. “ Wish 
there were more like you around here.” 

Its owner strolled on. Covertly, Mr. 
Smith got out his handkerchief and 
dried his forehead. Tap—tap—tap 
went the steps, toward the rear of the 
big room now. 

Jim Hayner grinned over his work. 
The old party was like some hellish 
variety of schoolmaster, wasn’t he? 
Surely enough, he had this crowd 
scared stiff! Well, he didn’t have Jim 
Hayner scared, for the sweetly perfect 
reason that Jim Hayner knew exactly 
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what he was doing and knew that he 
was doing it well. 

“T thought,” said the voice, from 
the rear, “ that you were fired?” 

“Mr. Higgins gave—gave me an- 
other—chance!”” stated a thin, thin 
squeak. 7 

“T wonder why?” mused Mr. Pix- 
ley, and tapped on. 

James grinned on, almost absently. 
Pretty slick way of maintaining dis- 
cipline, at that, you know! Something 
to remember, for use in the day when 
he should have risen to a point where 
he’d need to discipline a force. Oh, 
teacher’d skipped an aisle, eh? Coming 
up this one now! Well, let him come! 
James whistled softly over his work. 
He meant to rise—not somewhere else 
in the line, but right in this office. If 
hard work could— 

“Who told you to whistle in here?” 
the cold voice inquired, as the spats 
paused beside James. 

Young Mr. Hayner started and 
looked up, smiling faintly. 

“Pardon me. I didn’t know it was 
forbidden,” he said. 

“You know it now, I trust?’’ asked 
Mr. Pixley. 

He was about to turn away in search 
of other victims, and James was about 
to grin at his trim back, when Pixley 
started, frowned for a moment and fi- 

nally stared hard at James. 

“You're a new man here?” 

66 Yes.” 

** What's your name?” 

“ James Hayner.” 

“ Hayner, you say?” 

“ Hayner,” James insisted, coolly. 

Now, he observed, some two dozen 
pairs of eyes were centered on him, 
more or less openly. Peter was turn- 
ing a violent red and trying to wigwag 
some sort of signal. The elder man, 
lips apart, peered into James’s face, at 
the top of his head, at the sides of his 
head. It might have been a medical 
inspection ! 

“Something wrong with your ears, 


Hayner ?” 
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“T think not.” 

“The lobes of them seem rather 
puckered up,” Pixley observed inter- 
estedly. “Is that disease of some 
kind?” 

“No disease of any kind, I assure 
you,” James said, with considerable en- 
ergy. ‘‘ They’ve always been that way; 
I suppose they were that way when I 
was born. Their shape doesn’t affect 
my hearing or my brain or my work!” 

The other straightened up slowly. 
Had he seemed slightly perturbed for 
some seconds, he was quite himself 
now. He smiled frostily and tartly at 
James through the thick glasses. 

“To be sure, Hayner. I had not in- 
tended to suggest that it might,” he 
said, with rather deadly sweetness. 

Then he walked on, glancing at this 
desk and that, although without great 
interest. Up front, he paused for a mo- 
ment to nod a greeting to Mossing, the 
door of whose little private office stood 
open. He sauntered to the doorway of 
the room itself; he paused and shot one 
glance directly at James Hayner. Then 
he sauntered on, into the corridor and 
out of sight. Mr. Pixley, for that oc- 
casion, had passed! 

Apoplexy’s dread finger seemed 
beckoning to Peter Adams. He was 
purple now and his lips worked as he 
leaned over to James with: 

“You're good!” 

ee Eh pee 

“Tl tell the whole cock-eyed world, 
you're a wonder!” Peter frothed on. 
“ Why didn’t you get up and paste him 
in the nose?” 

“ What—” 

“ Doesn’t affect your brain! I’ll say 
it doesn’t affect your brain; you got 
no brain! Me trying to wise you up to 
this bird, and you give him the eye 
and stick out your chest and tell him— 
tell him your brain ain’t affected!” 

“ Well, it’s not!” James said warm- 


ly. “ What business of his is the shape 


of my ears?” 
Peter Adams mastered himself after 
a fashion. 
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“Listen, kid! When you’re work- 
ing for that guy, everything about you 
is his business. If he says, take off 
your shoes so he can see your socks, 
you take ’em off! If he says—” 

“ Piffle!” said James Hayner, and 
turned back to his work. “I think 
he’s got you all buffaloed.” 

So now, again, to the two shiploads 
of canned tomatoes and—honestly, for 
his conscience was clear—no worry at 
all about Mr. Pixley. James recap- 
tured his fountain pen and resumed a 
silent humming of the little tune he 
had been whistling. But his friend and 
neighbor, this time without camouflage 
of papers, had arisen once more and 
was leaning over him. 

“You’re dumb!” he stated, agitated- 
ly. “I didn’t know you were dumb 
or I’d never have stuck you in here. 
Well, you’re here and in dutch; leave 
it ride at that. Now listen! I done 
what I could for you and you handed 
yourself the raspberry, but—” 

“T think you’re crazy!’ James inter- 
rupted cheerfully. “I don’t believe—” 

“What you believe is out!’ Peter 
croaked. ‘“‘ Yours is on the fire and 
it "Il get served in around five minutes, 
if the old man ain’t dropped dead. 
Only this you got to remember : I don’t 
know you! See? I don’t want my 
name brought into this; Phil’s sport 
enough to keep it out, and you be, too. 
It hurts a guy bad with a house like 
this to promote a guy that turns out 
the oil-can you turned out to be.” 

“ Aha?” said James without emo- 
tion. 

Peter considered him. 

“I’m sorry,” he admitted, “ us liv- 
ing in the same house and me knowing 
you a couple of years and the girls 
palling around together and all that, 
but after a deal like this we’re through 
—me and you, Jim.” 

“You mean we're no_ longer 
friends?” 

“ Something like that. Why, you’re 
too damn dumb to see what you have 
put over on me!” Peter said bitterly. 


“On us, for the matter of that. Look 
at Mossing, up there, all twitchy. He 
knows what’s coming, if you don’t, and 
it hurts him with the firm to have peo- 
ple fired. I don’t get it, Jim. I thought 
you were bright, but—no, I guess we’re 
all washed up, kid!” 

He returned to his desk, color fad- 
ing slowly. James glanced at him more 
than once and uneasily. To be sure, 


he knew more about the house than 


Hayner did; maybe it was true that 
they fired people like that, for no rea- 
son at all? Maybe he'd have to go 
home and tell Betty that he had lost 
his cherished job? Mingled with 
vague, waxing astonishment at the 
whole thing, a twinge of very genuine 
pain went through him at the thought 
and— 

“Good night!” Peter observed thick- 
ly, under his breath. “ Git the under- 
taker !”” 

In the doorway, a rather pretty girl 
was standing—such a nice-looking girl 
for such a task, too, with her gentle, 
sympathetic eyes!—and looking over 
the purchasing department. 

“Mr. James Hayner? Is Mr. Hay- 
ner in this room?” she asked, much too 
distinctly. 

James half rose. 

“ Oh—yes. Mr. Hayner, will you 
see Mr. Pixley in his office at once, 
please?” said the girl, and turned away. 

No less than six of them were on 
their feet as James himself stood up 
rather uncertainly. Well, the blow had 
fallen, fast enough! Be his conscience 
clear or otherwise, the fatal summons 
had arrived precisely as Peter Adams 
had predicted. Donovan, the husky 
little chap two desks along, was wring- 
ing James’s hand and muttering: 

“It’s too bad, old man! Say, will 
you soak the old buzzard just once for 
luck before you get out? You've got 
nothing to lose now and it might teach 
him something.” 

Bristow, the good-looking chap who 
commuted from Long Island, sighed 
audibly in James’s ear and took up the 
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dismal job of wringing his hand. 

“It’s a dog-goned shame—that’s 
what it is!’ he stated somewhat super- 
fluously. “It makes me plumb sick to 
see him pull one like this on a fellow 
like you, Hayner, who’s twice as good 
as a lot of ’em around here! Good-by, 
Hayner!” 

“‘ What we ought to do—I’ll tell you 
what we ought to do!” Thurman, the 
real expert on imports, said rather 
chatteringly as he patted James’s shoul- 
der. ‘We ought to get up a round 
robin or a petition or something, and 
appoint a committee and hand it to 
the big boss as soon as he shows up. 
This isn’t right, canning one man after 
another this way. Good-by, Hayner. 
Glad to have known you, even if it 
wasn't for long.” 

“You said it, it ain’t right!” fat lit- 
tle Glotz put in hotly. “ It ain’t just. 
It gives you an idea the grip capital’s 
got on the throat of the poor workers 
that—” 

“Say, Hayner, old man,” inter- 
rupted Johnson, who handled the 
French accounts. “If I was you, I’d 
write Sedge a letter about this just as 
soon as he comes back from Europe, 
and I’d make it strong. It can’t hurt 
you, and it might help you and the rest 
of us. I don’t believe he’s wise to the 
way that old devil fires people when 
he’s in charge. Why, it’s getting so 
nobody’s safe around here any more!” 

“ And listen!” Glotz advised further. 
“Tf you do this, Hayner, say to him 
that maybe some day he’ll fire one too 
many! Say to him it could happen the 
whole department would quit on him 
—or the whole shop quit on him! Tell 
him he should laugh that one off!” 

Mr. Hayner nodded rather dizzily. 
‘A dozen of them were grouped around 
him now, the same expression on every 
face. Well—they knew the place and 
he didn’t. This seemed to be farewell, 
all right! 

“Snap out of it and go get yours. 
You won it honest,’ Peter Adams 
grunted, and took James’s arm. “ And 
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listen, kid: don’t let my name get into 
this! I’ll leave you flat if you try to 
let me in for anything; I'll double 
cross you a million ways!” 

“Why on earth should I try to let 
you in for anything?” 

— “You know what I mean,” Mr. 
Adams said excitedly. “I don’t want 
him to know J was the sucker that 
brought you here. After the line you 
handed him, me and you are through!” 

Mossing, head of the department, 
was standing near the door as James 
trudged away, all alone, to his execu- 
tion. Mossing smiled wanly and ex- 
tended a friendly hand. 

“T’m sorry, Hayner — frightfully 
sorry,” he said. “I know it’s no fault 
of your own. I consider you very 
promising material and I should have 
liked to keep you here with me, but—” 

He shrugged. James smiled grimly. 

“Oh, it’s all right, I guess.” 

“TI have no choice but to consider 
it so, I believe,” Mossing said tartly. 
“ Good-by, Hayner.” 

““Good-by! By, Hayner!’’ 
the department. “ Good-by!” 

The grim smile persisted as James 
reached the corridor and turned right 
toward the Pixley door at the far end. 
By golly, it certainly did seem to be all 
over, didn’t it? Five days of really en- 
joyable work, and he was being kicked 
out for no better reason than the whim 
of a crochetty old man! 

All right, then! He’d hear what Pix- 
ley had to say and then deliver an 
opinion or two of his own which should 
not lack spice and point. 

He turned the knob and strode into 
the Pixley office, which was a great 
affair done in dark, soft tones, with a 
wide desk at the far end and Pixley 
himself behind the desk. At present, 
the gentleman was sitting back, tap- 
ping his finger tips together and watch- 
ing the Hayner approach very thought- 
fully. He wasn’t smiling; he wasn’t 
frowning, James noticed; for the mo- 
ment it pleased him to be quite in- 
scrutable. 
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“ Have a chair, Hayner,” he said, 
quite softly. ‘‘ No, not that one. Sit 
over here by the window, if you don’t 
mind.” 

James bowed stiffly and sat down. 
The finger tips tapped on, rather mad- 
deningly; the pale eyes behind the 
glasses stared on and on. 

“ Er—you said your name was Hay- 
ner?” he mused. 

“T did!” 

“Don’t snap, Hayner,” Pixley 
smiled faintly. “ Ah—lI hope I didn’t 
startle you by sending for you? I’m 
the official bogy-man of the firm; they 
may have told you. Nothing to it, of 
course; no man was ever fired here 


who didn’t deserve it. But the idea 


persists, I understand. Um—” 

James nodded perplexedly. Had a 
darned roundabout way of discharging 
people, didn’t he? Maybe the idea was 
to lull one into a false sense of security, 
that the knockout might be delivered 
with that much more effect? The old 
rat certainly looked capable of that 
sort of thing; he was tilting back now, 
hands in his trousers pockets, and ad- 
dressing the ceiling: 

“ Hayner—ah—personnel—in the 
establishment here and in the stores 
themselves, for that matter. I have 
been feeling for some time that it has 
been negleeted.” 

“ Pardon me?” James muttered. 

“ Hey? Isaid personnel. You know 
what personnel is, don’t you?” Pixley 
continued, less remotely, and looked at 
him. “ Keeping tab on the character 
and characteristics of the employees, 
and so on; turned into quite a science, 
they tell me. I’ve decided to inau- 
gurate something of the kind around 
here. It has occurred to me that it 
would be well to start with the new 
people, as we take them on, and then 
work back gradually through the old- 
timers. Eh?” 

“ Well—yes, I guess so,” James mur- 
mured. 

“And so, Hayner,” the other went 
on, quite blandly now, “ you find your- 
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self the first victim of an innovation 
not yet even in its infancy. In other 
words, I purpose to know something 
about everybody in our employ and I’m 
beginning with you. Let’s see now. 
I hardly know how to start the thing. 
Er—married, are you?” 

“You bet!” James grinned. 

“Oh, as recently as all that, eh? 
Umum! How old are you, Hayner?” 

“ Twenty-six—getting close to twen- 
ty-seven.” 

“ What day’s your birthday?” 

“ Why—er—the 2oth of Novem- 
ber,” said James, and his teeth felt 
their old familiar yearning to grit 
savagely. That, as it chanced, was the 
nearest he could come to it; the county 
doctor had called him about three 
months old, that long-ago morning 
when he had been picked up. 

Behind the glasses, the eyes flickered. 

“The twentieth?” Pixley queried. 
“Where were you born, Hayner ?” 

“Out in Ohio—I suppose.” 

“You suppose?” the old man asked 
quickly. “ Don’t you know where you 
were born?” 

Hayner sighed heavily. 

“ As a matter of fact, no, I don’t,” 
he said, wearily. “ And if you’re going 
to dig into my past, Mr. Pixley, you 
may as well have it at once: I was a 
foundling and—” 

“A foundling! Why—why, God 
bless my soul!” Pixley gasped, and for 
a moment came out of his chair in the 
most astonishing way; and in another 
moment dropped back into his chair 
again. His lips, parted for some sec- 
onds, became a tight line again. “Er 
—that’s very painful, Hayner—very 
painful indeed. I shall respect this as 
a confidence, of course, but—ah— 
where were you found, Mr. Hayner?”’ 

“ A town called Collinton, in Ohio.” 

“T never heard of it!” 

“There is very little of it to hear 
about. There was less when I was a 
kid; it wasn’t much more than a vil- 
lage then and—” 

“ But this name of yours? Hayner ?” 
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“That belonged to the lady who 
adopted me, Mr. Pixley.” 

“ She’s still alive?” 

“ Unfortunately, no.” 

** Collinton—Collinton,” the elder 
man mused. “ She was the one who 
found you, I take it?” 














“BR—THAT'S VERY 
PAINFUL, HAYNER—”" 


“She was not. A man delivering 
milk found me on the morning of the 
zoth of February, 1902, and handed 
me over to the constable, or some 
similar official, and he carted me off 
to the county orphanage, about two 
miles up the river from Collinton, and 
that’s where Mrs. Hayner got me when 
- she was looking for a baby to adopt!” 
came too forcefully from James. 
“ That’s all I know about myself and, 
if it’s all the same to you, sir, I’d like 
to drop the subject right there. It’s 


a subject I’ve always wanted to drop!” 
Once more, Mr. Pixley tapped his 
finger tips together and gazed at the 
ceiling. 
“T understand, Hayner,” he said 
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gently. “Forgive me. I seem to have 
made a rather unhappy choice for the 
start of my personnel idea, eh? Just 
one thing more, Hayner, and the sub- 
ject shall indeed be dropped: you have 
no clew whatever to your parentage?” 

“None, and I don’t want any!” 


was difficult on occasions like 
this. 

“T see—I see,” Pixley mused, 
and his voice once more grew remote. 
“You like your work here, Hayner? 
Groceries? Foodstuffs ?” 

“Tm crazy about it and—” 

“ Really?” Pixley glanced at him in- 
terestedly. 

“Yes. It’s what I have wanted to 
get into all my life; I like it. I like 
the line and the firm and everything 
about it, and if you’re going to fire 
me—"” =. 

Although the fingers still tapped, the 
eyes came down from the ceiling and 
regarded him over the tops of the 
glasses with a smile no less than benign. 

“T haven’t the slightest intention of 
discharging you, Mr. Hayner,” said 
their owner. “ Real enthusiasts about 














this or any other line are all too rare 
in these clock-watching times. In fact, 
I may express the hope, which is very 
sincere, that your days with us may be 
long and happy. Thank you for com- 
ing in. That’s really all.” 

The nice girl with the gentle eyes, 
who lived in a bright little cubby-hole 
just beyond the office, stared in blank 
incredulity at James as he departed: 
victims never left these Pixley inter- 
views with that kind of smile! 

Mossing, too, started up at the sight 
of him passing the door and his eyes 
grew round with pleased amazement, 
and so did the eyes of Donovan, of 
Bristow, of Johnson, of a dozen others 
grow round at the sight of him, walk- 
ing with that uncanny tranquillity to- 
ward his desk. 

But the eyes of Peter Adams were 
the most remarkable of all. They 
bulged as James approached; fascinat- 
edly, they watched James settle into his 
seat with a light sigh. 

“ Well—well, for cryin’ out loud!” 
Peter Adams gasped, under his breath. 
“ How come?” 

“Tune out!” grinned James, uncap- 
ping his fountain pen and drawing his 
work toward him. 





CHAPTER IV 
AN ASTOUNDING REVELATION 
ND so, for the time—he be- 


ing twenty minutes or more 
Vv 








behind his schedule as it 
was—Peter worked with a 
vengeance, glancing every 
now and then at Hayner 
and always finding him still there; but 
he went to the extreme length of in- 
viting James to lunch, the sooner and 
the more privately to hear about the 
Pixley visit. 

James told him most of the essen- 
tials and, stumbling a bit as he detoured 
around the foundling part, betrayed the 
real truth to Peter. The real truth, you 
see, was that Hayner had been jerked 
in there like any other guy that got 
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in bad, and the old man had razzed hell 
out of him! 

Peter knew that well enough with- 
out having anybody tell him. How 
Hayner had got another chance at his 
job was something else again; Peter 
couldn’t dope it out. Maybe he’d done 
the baby act for the old guy and cried 
for him, like Danny Fiske did last 
year—and lost his job a week later, 
anyway, for all his tears? Maybe he’d 
pulled a line about being just married 
and stuff like that? A guy like Hayner 
might get that over—once. 

However it was, you certainly had 
to hand it to Hayner for nerve, walking 
back that way with a grin on his pan, 
like the old guy had simply asked him 
in to have a drink. But that wasn’t 
the point! The point was that, with 
all his slick lying over this lunch table, 
Hayner was in bad with the house; 
Peter had been nut enough to boost him 
into a real job, and now he was in bad. 

The more he thought of the matter, 
the darker and more enraged grew 
Peter’s go-gettet eyes. He all but pro- 
tested aloud when James ordered a 
twenty-five-cent desert; a baked apple 
would have been plenty good enough 
for a guy that had done what he’d 
done! 

You see, it was like this. Give Hay- 
ner a couple of days now—give him 
a week, maybe—and he’d pull some 
other boner, or the old guy might just 
send for him. And he’d get canned! 
You couldn’t figure it out any other 
way. 

And when he’d been canned, the next 
thing the old guy would ask was: 
“Who got this guy in here?” Natu- 
rally. He might ask Mossing. He 
might ask Higgins. They’d tell him 
Hayner was put in on the recommend 
of Mr. Adams, of the purchasing de- 
partment. Then the old guy would 
send for Mr. Adams. And then? 

Peter grew hotter as he thought of 
it. “So you're the piece o’ tripe that 
dumped this big cheese on us, are you?” 
the old guy would ask; and he’d add: 
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“Take the air, Mr. Adams!” 

It might not happen just that way; 
possibly it might not happen at all. 
Peter was a tried and very valuable 
worker, as he well knew, and on that 
account they might think twice before 
giving him the gate—but a man can’t 
take no chances. When a man sees 
a building getting ready to fall, he don’t 
stand under it, waiting to get his name 
in the papers under “ Killed and In- 
jured!” 

Peter may have been unduly nervous 
about all this, but in recent months he 
had seen many a good man go down 
the Pixley chute, so immediately after 
luncheon he made his way to Mossing 
and, smiling very confidentially, said: 

“ About this new man Hayner, sir.” 

“ What?” 

“T—I’d like to say he ain’t what 
you'd call a friend of mine, sir. He’s 
just a guy that needed work, and I 
heard about it and was sorry for him 
and said there might be something 
down here, and that’s how he come in 
applying for a position—see? Noth- 
ing more. What I mean, I wouldn’t 
want you or anybody else to feel I was 
standing behind him, or anything like 
that, in case he was fired. I wouldn’t 
want to have it-come back on me that 
way, Mr. Mossing, you understand.” 

“Tt hardly would, unless you kept 
yourself too much in evidence,” Moss- 
ing said dryly. “Asa matter of fact, 
he’s a much more efficient man than 
you are, Adams. Why should he be 
fired?” 

“Mr. Pixley sent for him!” 

“True!” sighed the head of the de- 
partment. “ Mr. Pixley did send for 
him.” 

On a flimsy pretext, Peter reached 
the general manager’s office before the 
day was out and delivered much the 
same speech. The interview was ex- 
tremely short, yet, with it behind him, 
Adams felt a bit easier. At least he 


had sown the seeds of alibi and estab- 
lished the fact that James really was 
no friend of his. 
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He talked it over at great length with 
Edna that night, too, which was the 
reason, some three or four days later, 
for Betty Hayner’s: 

“ Have you been having trouble with 
Peter, Jimmy?” 

6 Why?” 

“Edna acts so funny. As if they 
didn’t want anything more to do with 
us. She was going to meet me Satur- 
day, you know, and then phoned she 
couldn’t do it—and just came home in- 
stead. And we were going out with 
them last night, but she stopped in, just 
a second, before you got home and said 
they had to go somewhere else.” 

Hayner smiled whimsically. 

“T didn’t say anything to you about 
it, but Pete thinks I’m going to be fired, 
and he doesn’t want anybody to remem- 
ber that he introduced me down there. 
He doesn’t speak to me any more, Bet- 
ty; he doesn’t wait for me at night 
or—” 

“ But you’re not going to be fired?” 

“ Not that I’ve heard.” 

“Why don’t you tell Pete? We 
haven’t many friends.” 

“We don’t want many of that kind.” 
James said, rather grimly. ‘“ Betsy!” 

“ What?” ; 

“ Where do you think I was to-day? 
In the big boss’s office, for about three 
minutes!” 

“You said he was in Europe.” 

“That’s why I was in his office, kid. 
Mossing had to go in there for a book 
or something, and I was just passing 
the door, and he gave me a look. Bet- 
ty, that’s some office!’ 

“ Nice?” 

“T’ll say it’s nice! Must be big 
enough to take in four or five flats like 
this one, honey. It’s afl done up ina 
light mahogany he imported from 
somewhere or other, special. Why, just 
one of the rugs—there’s six or seven— 
Mossing said the old man gave nine 
thousand dollars for. Boy! What 
wouldn’t I give to be holding down the 
chair behind that desk, some day or 
other !” 














“Make up your mind to it and you'll 
be there,” Betty laughed and patted his 
cheek. ‘Or would you like to have 
me think you into that office instead of 
into Mr. Mossing’s? It may take some 
time, but I can do it. I thought you 
into the job, didn’t I?” 

““Hanged if I don’t believe you 
did!” James mused. ‘ The more I see 
of the way Pete’s acting these days, 
the less I think he had to do with it. 
Say! I wonder if there 7s anything 
in this grouch of his? I mean, I won- 
der if he has some inside information 
I don’t suspect?” 

‘“‘Why not go straight to Mr. Pix- 
ley and ask him?” 

‘‘ Bad policy, kid, after he’s told me 
once that I’m all right. He’s not there, 
anyway ; he hasn’t been since last week, 
when I saw him, and all this started. 
Betty, I’m going to grab Pete to-mor- 
row and see if I can’t find out some- 
thing definite!” 

He stalked Mr. Adams next morn- 
ing quite simply. These latter days 
Mr. Adams had been leaving five min- 
utes ahead of his usual time. James, 
alone for once, also left five minutes 
earlier, and overtook his erstwhile 
friend just as the latter was turning the 
corner. 

“Listen, kid!’ Peter said harshly, 
as the hand fell upon his shoulder. 
“Do you have to get socked with a 
club to make you understand I don’t 
want your company ?” 

“No, but—” 

“What I mean, I’m sorry, Jim, but 
I can’t afford to be seen riding down 
town with you —no kiddin’, I can’t! 
Lots of the girls and boys live up this 
way, and if we’re riding together it ’Il 
look like we’re good friends outside 
the office, and I hope to tell you we 
ain't! Not after what you done to 


me. It could cost me too much; I gotta 
he able to say I just barely know you, 
if I have to, and make that stick!” 

“ All right, but—hell! I'll leave you 
before we get to the subway,”’ Hayner 
snapped. ‘‘ What I want to know is 
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this: is there a chance of me being 
fired? Something you actually know 
about and I don’t? Because, if there 
is, you might put me wise to it.” 

Grim, exasperated, almost tragic, 
Peter paused, looked about him for in- 
spiration, and finally pointed aloft. 

“Hey! Y’ see that sun coming up?” 
he demanded. “ Does it look to you 
like there was a good chance it would 
keep on coming up, Hayner? Well, 
that’s just how good a gamble it is that 
Pixley’s going to can you!” 

“é But—” 

“Don’t get me wrong. I ain’t 
cuckoo. I wouldn’t be dropping you 
overboard if you’d done nothing; I 
ain’t that kind of friend. But after 
what you done here, you ain’t drag- 
ging me down with you if I see it first. 
Handing that old guy a line like that!” 
He paused, momentarily overcome by 
the enormity of the whole affair. “A 
red Indian, he might forget. An ele- 
phant, he might forget. But not Pix- 
ley.” 

“But when I went in to see him, he 
said—” 

“Listen, kid! A cat plays with a 
mouse, don’t she? That’s her idea of 
fun, huh? Well, it’s like that with 
Pixley. What he said to you that time 
is out, understand? He was having 
his fun with you. It’s the next time 
he sends for you that you get yours. 
Oh, don’t kid yourself, Hayner! I 
seen it happen over and over and over 
again.” 

He glanced around nervously. 
Hayner merely smiled. 

“ Blah!” he observed. 

“This what I’m telling you is?” 

“Looks that way to me, Pete. From 
the way he acted, I don’t believe for a 
second that Pixley means to—” 

“Listen, kid!” Mr. Adams inter- 
rupted. ‘You got any money you 
want to lose?” 

“ Not much.” 

“Well, in the savings bank I got 
eight hundred smackers that wants to 
tell your one hundred smackers that 


Jim 
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inside of one week Pixley sends for 
you again and cans you for what you 
handed him. What about it? Is that 
a bet?” 

James started and frowned. 

“Well, if you’re as sure as all that 
about it—no, it isn’t!” he muttered. 
“ But I don’t see—” 

“You don’t see nothing! That’s 
what’s wrong with you, Hayner!” 
Peter concluded disgustedly. ‘‘ Now, 
listen! I’m riding in the front car. 
You take the last one, will you?” 

Well, then, there must be something 
to it. James had a quantity of better 
sense, and he tried his best to use it 
now; but in spite of all that he grew 
more and more uneasy through the 
next day or two. Why, damn it! 
There must be something to it! The 
rest of them had a funny way of look- 
ing at him, or he thought they had. 
Even Mossing frowned in a puzzled 
way when his eye fell on Hayner. And 
the worst of it was that every day he 
liked the job a little better than he had 
liked it the day before! 

Still, nothing happened. That, 
doubtless, was because Pixley seemed 
still to be absent. And maybe nothing 
was going to happen; James seemed to 
have grown quite calm this afternoon. 
He was deep in his work when Adams 
-said suddenly: 

“Go shave your head and say your 
prayers. Yow’re gonna get burned!” 

“Eh?” James started up. 

“The old bird just went by the 
door!” 

“He did? Well, I think I’ll go in 
and ask him—” 

“Tt ain’t done, Hayner,” Peter con- 
tinued from the corner of his mouth, 
for nobody seemed to be paying any at- 
tention to them. “ You got to wait and 
be invited. It’s like this: Pixley keeps 
notes, so the little broad that works for 
him told me, and when he gets back 
like this he looks em over and sees 
who’s next on the list. ‘Then—” 





His words snapped off. The nice 
girl with the gentle eyes was in the 
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doorway. This time she did not smile 
around vaguely; she looked straight at 
Hayner. 

“Oh—Mr. Hayner!” she said. 
“Will you see Mr. Pixley in his office 
at once, please?” 

James’s heart paused. Peter smiled 
callously and spoke just once more: 

“ All I got to say, I wish you’d taken 
that bet, Hayner! Some way I have 
to get a new overcoat this winter, and 
I don’t see it in the pay envelope.” 

Oh, yes, and the rest of them were 
starting up, just as they had started 
up before. James’s smile was rather 
pale, but he waved them away and 
walked on toward the door. 

Well, it had happened; that was 
about all. And, as he had realized this 
last day or two, he couldn’t even tell 
Pixley what he thought about his 
methods. Jobs were scarce these days 
at the best of it, and he’d have to be 
able to refer to Grayborn Stores during 
the weary hunt that would begin about 
ten minutes hence. And if he hunted 
from now till next summer he’d never 
find another job he liked as well as this 
one—and he’d have to go home and 
tell little Betty that he was out of 
work—well, he’d passed into the cor- 
ridor at least. James shut his teeth 
and kept on to the fateful Pixley door. 

There was the dry, sinister old gen- 
tleman behind his desk, just as he had 
been before. He smiled—the smile of 
a frozen fiend, it seemed to James, 
about to indulge his odd appetite for 
amusement. 

“ Miss Bond,” he said softly. “ Will 
you ask Miss Bond to come here for a 
moment, please—er—Hayner ?” 

She came immediately. Pixley 
smiled at her, too, in the same devilish 
way. 

“I am not to be disturbed for half 
an hour, Miss Bond—or until I tell 
you. That’s better: until I tell you, 
Miss Bond. Will you notify the girl 
at the switchboard, please?” 

Miss Bond departed, closing the 
door softly and bestowing one sympa- 




















thetic glance upon Hayner. That gen- 
tleman set his teeth the more firmly. 
The old beast made quite a ceremony 
of these occasions, eh? Well, there at 
least was one poor, forlorn little ele- 
ment of the situation within James’s 
own control. They'd give no half hour 
to the job; he’d have himself fired and 
out within five minutes! 

‘Have a chair,” said the attorney. 

Hayner sat on the edge of one. 

“Will you have a cigar—ah—Hay- 
ner?” 

“J —thanks, no. I don’t smoke 
them,” the victim said shortly. 

“Ah! So much the better for you, 
I suppose,” mused the elder man, as 
he clipped tidily at the end of his own. 

Now he was kindling the thing and 
blowing an appreciative cloud toward 
the ceiling. Now he was looking at 
Hayner, eyes twinkling in a fashion as 
remarkable as the unfortunate had ever 
seen. ‘They were mischievous! Yes, 
they were more than that; they—they 
looked sort of crazy! 

“ Relax, my boy!” he advised. 

“T’m not able to relax just now!” 
snapped James. “ Let’s get it over 
with, Mr. Pixley! I’m fired, am I not? 
All right! Ill get out, of course. 
There’s nothing more that needs to be 
said, is there?” 

The remarkable old man dropped his 
mischievous eyes to the cigar. They 
were getting crazier by the second, too, 
if you asked James! They were spar- 
kling now. 

“ Offhand, I venture that there is 
much to be said,” he chuckled. ‘* Much! 
In fact, I’m rather at a loss for the 
proper starting point. Ah— Hayner, 
in regard to your parentage. Have 
you never felt a considerable curiosity 
on that point?” 

“What's that?” James flushed sud- 
denly. ‘‘No, I haven’t —not since 
I’ve been able to realize what it means. 
I’ve always felt, naturally, that the less 
said about it the better. And that’s 
how I feel now! And—’” 

“T understand. But still—” 
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“Please let me finish, Mr. Pixley. 
If you'll let me say so, I don’t see what 
this has to do with firing me. What- 
ever they did, I’m damned if I’ll take 
the blame for it! If you want to hang 
my discharge on that, go ahead and 
do it. I can’t stop you. But it’s a sub- 
ject I don’t want to discuss and won’t 
discuss. I want it dropped!” 

The attorney waved his cigar.” 

“Peace, my dear boy! Peace!” he 
cried softly. ‘“ I never meant to start 
all that, or—” 

“Well, you’ll have to excuse me for 
shouting that way,” James said less 
energetically, and arose with the sad- 
dest, weakest little feeling in the pit of 
his stomach, for he was now, indeed, 
on the way out. ‘‘ And you'll have to 
excuse my saying that we needn’t drag 
this any farther, Mr. Pixley. Just one 
thing, though, please: can I refer peo- 
ple to this house when I’m hunting an- 
other job?” 

The astonishing old person did not 
reply at once. Another change was 
coming over him now; he had stopped 
his loony chuckling and looked rather 
conscience-stricken; he seemed to have 
tightened up, somehow, all over, too! 
His elbows were on the desk, and he 
was peering hard and unsmilingly at 
James. 

“You will find, in a moment, that 
detail has already been disposed of,” 


he said. “ Will you please sit down, 
again?” 

“ Well—” muttered James, and com- 
plied. 


“* My dear boy,” he went on steadily, 
“there are subjects which refuse to be 
dropped. ‘This is one of them. Hay- 
ner, I—er—am about to make what is 
bound to be the most interesting state- 
ment that ever came to your ears. I 
am endeavoring—very clumsily, I fear 
—to lead up to it, that the shock may 
not be too great.” 

This time, however drearily, James 
Hayner laughed outright. Why, with 
those eyes on him like that, he was be- 
ginning to feel dizzy! 
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“‘ Say, I—I don’t want to be fresh, 
Mr. Pixley, or anything like that,” he 
said, rather uncertainly, “ but you use 
up more time firing one forty-dollar 
clerk than—” 

“You're not fired, my dear boy,” 
the attorney smiled faintly. ‘‘ Nobody 
here can fire you. Higgins can’t; I 
can’t! In cold fact, I fancy that you 
could fire me, if it pleased you!” 

“ Huh?” James said. 

“ Because your name’s not Hayner 
at all!” Pixley cried, and, despite his 
effort, his voice cracked a bit. “ Your 
name is Robert Sedge, boy! You're 
the only son—the only child—of the 
man who owns this firm! Kid, you’re 
—you’re found at last!” said Mr. Pix- 
ley, choking as he rose to thrust out 
his thin old hand. 








CHAPTER V 
ALADDIN’S WONDERFUL, LAMP 

PFO that was it! James was 
quick as the next man 
when it came to grasping 
an unusual situation; that 
was it, all righty! Pixley 
wasn’t just eccentric and 
devilish; he was a plain nut! Aye, 
crazy as a loon was Mr. Pixley, and 
with that kind—the kind that seems 
plausible and normal most of the time 
—you have to be mighty careful. 
James remembered reading that some- 
where. They’re all right, and up to a 
certain point nobody thinks they’re 
crazy at all; get past that point and get 
’em a little bit excited, and —blam! 
Somebody’s dead! 

Once you understood what was the 
matter with him, it was easy enough to 
tell; Mr. Pixley blinked now as if 
about to burst into tears, and the hand 
he held out shook badly. James smiled 
his very blandest and gripped this 
hand, shaking it warmly. 

“Why, sure! Sure, Mr. Pixley 
he said heartily. “I knew that all the 
time. Now I guess I have to go. Good- 
by!” 
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The other stared blankly for a mo- 
ment, then shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. 

“T am not insane, Robert!’ 

“You? “Who said you were?” 
James asked indignantly. 

The attorney grinned and resumed 
his seat. Funny, too; you never would 
have thought he was a nut when he 
grinned like that. James hesitated on 
his way to the door. 

“All right. I’ve bungled it badly, 
then,” Pixley was saying. “ But please 
wait at whatever you consider a safe 
distance, Robert, and hear me for a 
few moments before calling for help. 
I have been in Collinton, you know.” 

““Hey? Out where I come from?” 

66 Yes.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Mainly to learn whether a person 
who so greatly resembles your late 
mother, and who has the peculiarly 
crinkled ears that distinguish your 
father —I, at least, have never seen 
anything like them elsewhere — could 
possibly be any one but their missing 
son.” 

He looked calm now. He was just 
smiling. James scowled for an instant. 
Say, what was this, anyway? It wasn’t 
possible that— 

“Please sit down, Robert,” Pixley 
was going on. “ You'll get used to 
the idea in a moment, I think. May 
I reassure you by checking back over 
some of the ground? The lady who 
reared you—Ella Hayner—Mrs. Fred 
Hayner—rented what they call the old 
Samson place on the west road, and 
lived there for years? Same lady?” 

“ Why, yes, but—” 

“ She adopted you in 1904; she died 
in 1918. She selected you because old 
Mr. Atchinson, in charge of the county 
house, considered you an unusually 
bright baby, Robert. You have much 
to thank Atchinson for, my boy; he’s 
one in a thousand when it comes to the 
conscientious keeping of records. 
Come over here; I have something to 
show you.” 





























Now he was fumbling with a heavy, 
flat envelope. Jim Hayner came closer. 
Now the old man was smoothing out 
a tiny, baby’s dress, crumpled and yel- 
low and pointing to something just in- 
side the neckband—a very small, red 
circle, with a very small cross inside. 

“ Your—your mother did that bit of 
embroidery, Bob,” Pixley explained, 
rather huskfly. ‘“‘ That was her little 
private laundry mark on all your 
things!” 

“ Well—well—” Hayner said intel- 
ligently. 

“They’re all here and all marked, 
your cap and your shirt, and even your 
bootees. Atchinson has kept and in- 
dexed the effects of every foundling 
that has come to him in the thirty years 
he’s been in charge—not so many, to 
be sure, but he has them all. And 
these are what you wore when they 
found you, and—and I’d almost say 
that I saw your mother put in those 
stitches, boy! I was around the house 
a good deal in those days. Well?” 

He smiled up at James and waited. 
There was need for him to wait. James 
was wrestling with the idea, growing 
redder and redder as he wrestled. 

“This is—is so, is it?” he managed. 

“ Beyond the slightest question.” 
“You mean, Sedge really is my 
father?” 

“ Equally beyond question, Robert.” 

“ Well —all right, then, damn it!” 
Hayner cried violently. “ I’ve always 
hoped I’d never find out who he was, 
but since I have, tell me where he is, 
and what I’ll say and do to him—” 

“ Robert!” 

“Don’t hold up your hand at me 
like that! I know what I want to say 
to the kind of rat that throws away a 
little baby and—” 

“T am holding up my hand to stop 
a flow of unqualified damned non- 
sense,” Pixley said firmly. “ Has it 


ever occurred to you that an infant 
might become a foundling through any 
but the most shameful of circum- 
stances ?” 
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“ Not many do!” 

“Well, you did!” barked the attor- 
ney. “Compose yourself, please, and 
let’s have no more of that. Mine is 
the remarkable task of telling you the 
story of your own life, my boy. First 
of all, let me say that you were stolen 
from what was then the happiest—and 
about the poorest little home in the 
world. You—” 

“Who stole me? Where from?” 

“Kr—a man named Inburg, Robert, 
if you insist on forcing me ahead of 
my story. He stole you from Gower 
Falls, Pennsylvania, where your father 
oe: a little grocery business at the time 
an oP s 

“Where they say these Grayborn 
stores started from?” 

“Where they most certainly did 
originate,” Pixley said, rather irritably. 
“ Although this happened two years 
before Grayborn bought the partner- 
ship and they moved to the big store. 
At the time of the calamity—I dcen’t 
know how to tell you about it, Robert. 
See if you can picture a little bit of a 
store, owned by the finest man on earth, 
with one of the loveliest girls who ever 
lived dividing her time between the 
store downstairs and the baby upstairs. 

“They never seemed to get tired; 
that was the amazing part tome. That 
little hole in the wall was open for 
business at six in the morning, and 
they rarely locked the door before nine 
at night. And they laughed all the 
time! They laughed and they planned 
and their ideas were big. First they’d 
save enough to rent the new store two 
blocks along, which happened when 
Grayborn came in; then they’d have 
another in the best part of town; then 
they’d have still others in other towns 
—and after that there was no end to 
what they’d do! 

“T think Dot was even more wildly 
enthusiastic than your father, Robert. 
Dorothy, I mean—your mother. Day 
and night, she worked, talked, thought, 
ate progress and chain stores and all 
that sort of thing—and about every so 
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often she’d run to you in your soap- 
box crib and tell you how, one day, 
you'd be manager of them all— Um— 
It’s a damned queer world!” submitted 
Mr. Pixley, who was not talking to 
Hayner at all. 

“Say, is—is this all on the level?” 
Hayner asked faintly, because he did 
not know what else to say. 

“Room up over the store — it be- 
longed to the living quarters, but you 
could get to it from the outside stair- 
case. I rented that for an office; I was 
one of the three lawyers in Gower 
Falls. Two or three times I had to 
let my rent go till next month. Dot 
used to make apple pies, and when she 
did, they’d ask me in for dinner,” Pix- 
ley smiled from a distance. 

sé But—” 

“Yes, I know. I’m rambling. T’ll 
get back to the story,” said the attor- 
ney, and sat up. “ This man Inburg. 
Things looked up a bit that winter, 
and your father decided to hire a man. 
Inburg was a queer egg at the best of 
it—surly, inefficient, possibly a crook 
of some sort. I don’t know. Your 
father was paying him, and he expect- 
ed a return, and one day they had 
words about it, and your father gave 
him a damned good licking for his im- 
pudence! It was just a week from that 
day that you disappeared from the 
porch out back.” 

He paused and frowned at Hayner. 

“T’m not going into all the details,” 
he said. “It’s too harrowing, and it 
all comes back too clearly. Inburg had 
simply snatched you and _ vanished. 
There was all kinds of excitement, and 
a general alarm was telegraphed, os- 
tensibly at least, all over the State, but 
there was very little money, and noth- 
ing at all was heard of you. That hap- 
pens. 

“Howard raised every penny he 
could and spent it; I had a little patch 
of ground that had been left to me, 
and I sold that for four hundred dol- 
lars—and I might as well have kept it. 
“Four or five weeks later a man, 
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answering Inburg’s description, was 
killed jumping off a freight train in 
Michigan. I took the last of the four 
hundred and went out to look at him. 
It was Inburg, damn him! 

“Then, some months after, the body 
of a baby appeared in the river, and, 
while there was no way of identifying 
it as you or as any one else, the au- 
thorities decided it was the Sedge baby 
—and Howard seemed convinced that 
they were right, and the hunt was over. 
Dot died at the end of that week. She 
—she just died, Robert.” 

Hayner nodded numbly. Something 
indefinite was stabbing inside him, but 
in such a faint, bewildered fashion. 
Pixley was leaning back and tapping 
his finger tips together again. 

“Well, there you are—there you 
are,’ he said. “ Presumably, Inburg 
got scared and abandoned you in Col- 
linton, as we know now. I thought for 
a few weeks, my boy, that Howard was 
going out after Dot. I think I prayed 
that he might. I’ve never seen a man 
suffer like that, and, please God, I'll 
never see another one. 

“‘Then—oh, I don’t know. ‘The 
change came all of a sudden. He just 
seemed to turn into a steel machine, 
and he went to work again, all day, all 
night, every day and night. Jack Gray- 
born turned up with his historic two 
thousand dollars, and they took the 
larger store. ‘Three years after that 
Grayborn died, and they had four 
stores, and Howard bought out the 
Grayborn interest and went on—and 
on and on. 

“ But—but—” said Mr. Pixley, and 
paused half a minute before turning to 
Hayner with: ‘“ Well, that’s how 
things happen, eh? Robert, I’m glad 
to know you!” 

Once more his hand went out. This 
time Hayner shook it limply. 

“And —and fate brought me into 
this place—” he essayed giddily. 

“Oh, I don’t believe fate had much 
of anything to do with it,” said Pix- 
ley, with a whimsical smile. “ New 

















York’s the logical location for this 
office; New York’s the place boys like 
you come to, by the million, looking 
for jobs. And, Robert, if there’s any- 
thing in prenatal influence, you 
couldn’t have been kept out of this line 
with a shotgun! The chain store idea 
was your mother’s very life—I’d al- 
most said her soul—months before you 
were born, and up to the day of your 
disappearance. It was born into you! 
Bob, I’ve cabled your father.” 

“ What?” Hayner started. 

“Yep. Cabled yesterday, when I 
was dead sure. He canceled all en- 
gagements and he’s sailing to-morrow. 
Think of it, kid! Just one more week 
and you'll be together!” 

“ Er—yes!” Hayner muttered. 

“Well, my soul! Aren’t you—er— 
normal? Aren’t you glad?” the lawyer 
demanded. 

Betty’s husband suddenly threw up 
his hands. 

“T don’t know! I don’t know what’s 
the matter with me, but I just don’t 
know— At that, I suppose I do know, 
in away. Yes, of course I’m glad, if 
everything is as it seems to be, Mr. 
Pixley. You see, I—I’m too dumb to 
get used to the idea, all in a few min- 
utes like this. I’ve spent a good many 
years cursing my father and having 
vengeful thoughts.” 

“Stop it now! A more splendid 
man never walked. You may find him 
a bit taciturn; I can’t say. He has 
lived in a hard shell for a long, long 
time, and few people know him well. 
But be sure of one thing: he and Dot 
would have died ten thousand times 
over for your sake. And, Robert!” 

66 Yes "be 

“Tsn’t there a certain satisfaction in 
knowing that you don’t have to work 
for a living unless you choose?” the 
attorney asked, with a sly smile. “ Do 
you find anything repugnant in being 
heir to a large fortune?” 

“You can search me, Mr. Pixley!” 
said Hayner. “I guess you'll think 
I’m crazy, but honestly, I don’t know 
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about that either. What I’m trying to 
say, it never got into my head that I 
might ever have a thin dime I didn’t 
work for, and—and I’m not sure right 
now that I wouldn’t rather have that 
kind of money than any other kind in 
the world!” 

“You're your mother’s son, all 
right,” Pixley muttered. “ Still, I ven- 
ture to predict that you’ll grow accus- 
tomed to the idea of wealth without 
undue suffering and—” 

Hayner smiled uncomfortably. 

“IT suppose it’s your idea that ’ll— 
well, move in wherever my father lives 
and—and be his son?” 

“ Um—it would be a happy arrange- 
ment.” 

“‘ Where does he live?” 

“Uptown, to be sure, most of the 
time. Didn’t you know? It was quite 
a show place when we bought it, 
Robert. Lately he has favored his 
estate in Westchester, though. But 
here’s something else that occurs to 
me: what shall we do about revealing 
your identity?” 

“How do I know?” James asked. 
“What would you suggest ??” 

“ Candidly, I haven’t thought much 
about it. If we give out the news at 
once, it’s bound to start the devil’s own 
commotion — tabloids, photographers, 
interviewers, feature writers, cranks, 
sharks, and all that. Where do you 
live? Ina flat?” 

“Yes.” 

“ House with an elevator and eleva- 
tor man?” 

“On what I’m commer James 
asked mildly. 

“ Pardon me. I might have thought 
of that. Well, it seems to me that, 
with halls and stairs too accessible, a 
flat might be a mean place to stand a 
siege in—and you'd be in a state of 
siege for a week or more, I venture,” 
Pixley muttered, and gazed out of the 
window and rubbed his chin. 

“T don’t want any of that!” 

“No, and I fancy your father 
wouldn’t, either. Howard loathes no- 
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toriety; there’d be quite a time if a 
couple of dozen ship news reporters 
jumped on him all at once, trying to 
find, out about the son whom nobody 
in these parts ever heard of. Well— 
suppose we keep it quiet, if possible, 
until he gets back, and then let him 
determine for us just how it shall be 
released ?” 

“Tm willing.” 

“That’s settled. Higgins ought to 
know about you; I’ll attend to that. 
Otherwise—let’s see. How are you off 
for money?” 

“What I’ve saved, you mean? 
Mighty little. This is the biggest salary 
I’ve ever drawn, and—” 

“IT know; I seem to be full of fool 
questions to-day,” the attorney grunt- 
ed, and pressed one of the buttons on 
his desk. “ Er—Miss Bond. Tell Mr. 
Townley that I want one thousand dol- 
lars from the cash at once. Bring along 
the voucher for me to sign, too.” 

“That’s not for me, is it?’ James 
inquired, as the door closed. 

“Tt is.” 

“ But what the heck do I want with 
a thousand dollars in cash? I’ve never 
seen that much money in one lump, let 
alone own it, and—” 

“ My dear boy, you’re about to meet 
your father for the first time; if you 
don’t want to look pretty and prosper- 
ous, it’s possible your wife may,” Pix- 
ley said rather soberly. 

Then he popped out of his chair and 
gripped the Hayner shoulder. 

“Now wake up, kid! Wake up! I 
understand it’s probably a bit difficult, 
but some time or other you'll have to 
realize that you’re the only son of a 
very rich man, and that, sooner or 
later, you'll be worth thirty-five or 
forty millions yourself.” 

‘* Difficult’s no word for a thing like 
this,” James submitted. ‘ Why, I feel 
like—” 

“Well, forget what you feel like and 
feel as you should!’ Pixley said sharp- 
ly. ‘‘ About your job, Robert. What 


do you want to do about your job? 
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Stay in it for the time being?” 

“What else is there to do if —if 
we're not going to tell people about this 
thing that’s happened?” Hayner asked, 
rather blankly. 

“True enough. You'll continue to 
be James Hayner for one more week. 
Meanwhile, if you need money, see me 
and—psst! She’s coming.” 

When she had gone again, taking 
with her the little voucher with Pix- 
ley’s name scribbled at the bottom, 
James stared at the pile of money on 
the corner of the desk. 

“If I take that home and show it to 
Betty, she’ll drop dead!” 

“T doubt it,” Pixley chuckled, and, 
leaning back with hands clasped behind 
his head, he beamed at James. ‘“ Put 
it in your pocket; that’s the idea. 
You'll get used to it!” 

Awkwardly, James crammed in the 
considerable roll of bills. There was 
a “C” on the outside one and a “C” 
on the one under that! His fingers 
were numb as they fumbled the impos- 
sible slips of paper. 

“T’d like to sit down now and tell 
you the whole story of your earliest 
days—but I have an appointment in 
three or four minutes, and it ought to 
be worth about two hundred thousand 
to the house,” said the attorney. 
“ We'll have to get together in the next 
day or two, Robert. Maybe you and 
your wife would come and take dinner 
with me some night soon? Bachelor 
quarters, but they'll pass.” 

“* Yes—much obliged,” James mum- 
bled uncertainly. 

“ Meanwhile, come in and see me 
whenever you get a chance. I'll tell 
Miss Bond that you have right of way 
over anybody else. I suppose you'll 
have to do it inconspicuously for the 
present, if we’re not to start a cyclone 
of comment. But come in.” 

The interview seemed to have ended. 
James nodded, hesitated, nodded again, 
smiled giddily. Probably the old gent 
who had rearranged his whole life in 
half an hour thought he was pretty 














thick, standing like this, but he couldn’t 
help it. To save his soul, he couldn’t 
get it, even now! : 

But when he had muttered a fare- 
well, and shaken Pixley’s cordial hand 
again and at last stood alone in the cor- 
ridor, James began rather suddenly to 
get it! 

The Elton Building itself, as he had 
discovered since coming here, belonged 
to Grayborn Stores. So these doors, 
essentially, were his! And the desks 
behind the doors were his, and the peo- 
ple behind the desks were his employees 
and—well, no, not just that, either, of 
course. Only, unless Pixley was some 
elaborate kind of lunatic, they bade fair 
to be some day! 

James stood in the corridor until the 
period of rather wild smiling had 
passed; he was thoughtful by the time 
he reached the purchasing office and 
found kindly little Mossing coming out 
of his own room with a genuinely as- 
tonished : 

“ Fr—well, well! I was just about 
to give Johnson your work until an- 
other man had been engaged for the 
job, Hayner.” 

“T’'ll probably be able to attend to 
my own work for awhile,” James 
smiled, directly at him. Funny! Moss- 
ing didn’t know it, but if he chose, he 
could have Mossing fired in one min- 
ute! Well, he didn’t choose; Mossing 
was a darned decent little cuss. 

“‘ Oh—everything’s all right, then?” 
he was saying, amazedly. 

“T’ll say so!” James breathed. 

“Well, I’m mighty glad of that! 
Mighty glad!’ said Mossing. 

Peter Adams, returning from an‘er- 
rand, bustled down the aisle on James’s 
heels, as he came to his own desk. 

“ Come back for your fountain pen, 
Hayner?” he asked coldly, briskly. 
“Here! I stuck it in my pocket; I 
was going to bring it to you. Any- 
thing else you left? Johnson’s got 
your job now.” 

Silently, James pushed him aside and 
sat down, even again uncapping his 
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pen, even again drawing his work to- 
ward him. Peter also sat down, with 
a soft thud. Seconds upon seconds he 
stared at James, as that person resumed 
his duties. 

“ Well, for the love o’ Mike!” Peter 
gasped indignantly. ‘ What’s the an- 
swer, Hayner? You got one of these, 
now, charmed lives?” 





CHAPTER VI 
GOLDEN DREAMS 


ANE thing, you could sit and 
stare at a printed blank and 
make motions with a pen, 
and still think very nicely. 
|} James thought. In fact, 

now that the process had 
started up in earnest, he seemed to be 
thinking more swiftly, more luridly, 
than ever before in his life. No longer 
was he nobody! No more need he 
cringe internally and redden external- 
ly, whenever he thought of his origin. 
He was somebody now. Indeed, around 
this particular shop, whether they were 
aware of it or not, he came darned near 
to being everybody! 

James chuckled richly, causing Peter 
Adams to stare at him. He caught 
Peter’s eye and laughed outright. Mr. 
— leaned suddenly across the 
aisle. 

“ Listen, kid! Don’t let the old bean 
get swelled too big!” he advised. “ You 
ain’t the only guy that’s chattered 
through two of them talks with the old 
hellion, and then hit the bumps so hard 
it=<"’ . 

“Just tend to your work! Tend to 
your work, or I'll have you fired,” 
James grinned. 

It was now Peter’s turn to laugh out- 
right. This he did in the nastiest, most 
contemptuous way. 

“Oh, boy! What you got to learn 
about Pixley!” he murmured, with real 
enjoyment, as he returned to his job. 
But sheer amusement kept him shaking 
at irregular intervals for many min- 
utes, 
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Very shortly, James had entirely 
forgotten him. He was wondering just 
what Howard Sedge was like. He was 
wondering why he didn’t feel more sen- 
timental about the whole thing, why he 
didn’t feel like crying; or something of 
that kind. No use kidding himself 
about it; he didn’t—that was all. Prob- 
ably he was dumb, but these nebulous 
parents didn’t seem to have any con- 
nection with himself. ‘They were just 
like strangers, and—well, let it ride at 
that. 

He wondered what his father would 
think of him. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and sighed. Well, it wasn’t the 
old man’s fault, to be sure, that he 
found himself no more than he was, 
but you didn’t have to rack your brains 
to dope that one out. When a man’s 
worth millions of dollars, he’s bound 
to be uppity, whatever he was in the 
beginning. You know—Rolls-Royces 
and swell friends that have millions 
and college educations and all that 
stuff. It was a good bet he’d take one 
look at James and turn up his nose, 
and—well, at that, he might not. Prob- 
ably the old man had felt pretty rotten 
when his baby was snatched that way; 
certainly if James and Betty had a kid, 
and somebody stole it, James would be 
a wild man, and stay wild. 

Yes, it was different when you 
looked at it like that. James ran his 
fingers through his hair and scrawled 
on aimlessly. Oh, sure—whatever he 
was, his millionaire father’d be glad 
to see him. He ran his fingers through 
his hair again. 

“Going to give us a piano solo, Pa- 
derewski?” Peter asked. 

66 Eh pre 

Mr. Adams glanced in the direction 
of the Mossing office and then leaned 
close. 


“ Listen, kid!” said he. ‘“ You got 


away with murder twice, it seems, but 
you ain’t as good as you think. What 
I mean, draw a couple more of them 
cockeyed elephants on that sheet and 
let Mossing catch you, and he has no 
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choice about reporting you to Pixley. 
And then—” 

“TI told you,” James said cheerily, 
“to tend to your job!” 

“And what I’m telling you is dif- 
ferent, and it sticks!” Peter answered 
savagely. “When they go out after 
getting ‘wo chances, the whole works 
shakes, and everybody that had any- 
thing to do with ’em goes along! Get 
that? I don’t give a damn how soon 
you’re fired; you’re no friend of mine, 
but—” 

Mossing appeared just then. James 
thought on, rather excitedly now, for 
he had worked around to the material 
benefits in prospect. The things he’d 
be able to buy for Betty! At the very 
worst of it, he’d have a better job here 
—maybe a hundred a week, maybe two 
hundred, maybe more! They’d get 
into a better flat, farther down town. 
Betty’d quit her job and live like a lady, 
with matinées and card parties now and 
then, and so on. 

Maybe Sedge would like his daugh- 
ter-in-law a lot; maybe he’d buy her a 
car she could drive herself. It was a 
sure thing that she was going to get 
one grand bundle of clothes when they 
went shopping together next Saturday 
afternoon; he had the cash for them 
on him right now! 

James smiled and shifted for the 
tenth time. As a matter of fact, the 
folded wad of wealth in his trousers 
pocket was darned uncomfortable; it 
kept poking him all the time. He 
reached for it, covered it well with his 
hand and thrust it into his inner vest 
pocket, where it would be far safer 
and— 

“ What the hell?’ gasped so sudden- 
ly from Peter’s direction that several 
turned. 

Mr. Adams controlled himself quick- 
ly and managed a small grin. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. 
guess I pronged myself!” 

His color was high. He waited, 
tense as a steel spring, until all heads 
were facing forward again; then, with 
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a soundless tiger bound, he came out 
of his chair and very close to James’s 
ear. ; 

“Where'd you get it?” he croaked 
hysterically. 

6é Eh ‘as 

“Lay off the baby stuff!’ hissed 
Peter Adams. “I seen it! I seen 
three of them C’s they put on hundred- 
dollar bills!” 

“You're dreaming.” 

“You're a liar!” Mr. Adams said 
feverishly. “I know what I seen. 
Listen, kid! Put me wise to this. 
Maybe I can help you. Maybe you 
need help. Did you sock the old guy 
with a chunk of pipe?” 

“ Mossing’s looking at you,” James 
said pleasantly. 

So Peter returned suddenly to his 
chair, and James pondered on and on; 
and presently James awoke to the fact 
that he had wasted a good two hours 
of his father’s time. And that was a 
hot one, eh?—his father’s time! Fur- 
ther, he had ruined a perfectly good 
printed form with scrolls and pictures 
of large automobiles and great houses 
with gables. 

All right; time to snap out of it! 
Not without effort, James snapped out 
of it and worked quite madly, hazily 
conscious that, not less frequently than 


once a minute, Peter’s eyes were dart- . 


ing at him. 

Peter loitered near him in the wash 
room during the evening clean-up. 
James ignored Peter, who was no 
friend of his, but Peter rode down in 
the elevator at his side, and, once in 
the street, thrust a friendly arm 
through James’s. 

“ Listen, kid!’ said he, earnestly. “ I 
been thinking.” 

“Aha?” James arched his eye- 
brows. ‘ What if they see you with 
me?” 

“Let ’em go fly a kite!” Peter said, 
with a rather magnificent wave of his 
free hand. ‘“ That’s what I been think- 
ing about, Jimmy. Maybe I was 
wrong.” 
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“Tn throwing me down, you mean? 
Is that it?” 

““That’s exactly what I mean!” said 
Mr. Adams, for he was a big-souled 
creature, and when he apologized he 
made a real job of it. “I acted hasty. 
I was kind of sore, the way you wise- 
cracked old Pixley. Well—a man 
makes mistakes, don’t he? I beg your 
pardon!” 

“ Thanks!” James said dryly. 

“'Y’ see, Jimmy, I’m not like that. 
What I mean, a friend is a friend, un- 
derstand, with me. A man is my pal 
once, and he’s my pal till hell freezes 
over. The girls are pals—and all like 
that. Er—Eddie cried something ter- 
rible, there when I was sore at you and 
she was scared to go around with Betty 
for fear I’d get sorer. Well, that’s 
over !” 

“Sure. Since you saw what you 
thought was money in my pocket!” 

Mr. Adams laughed richly and 
squeezed the arm of his pal. 

“TI know what I seen. You know 
what I seen!” said he. “So come clean, 
kid. It ‘Il go no further; I guess I 
don’t have to tell you that. How’d 
you get your hooks into that roll?” 

James shrugged unemotionally. 

“ Never occurred to you that I might 
be paying a bill for the firm, did it? 
Too simple for you, eh?” 

6“é Huh a 

“You saw the money. You know 
how much I make. Now shut up!” 
Hayner yawned. 

Mr. Adams drew back to look at 
him. 

“ Say, listen, kid!” he said grimly. 
“When I was a little boy two feet 
high I could have thought up a better 
one than that and put it over better, 
too! Jimmy, don’t high-hat me. I 
was wrong—I admit it. I’m your 
friend; I guess you know that now. 
If they’d fired you I’d have quit my- 
self and left ’em flat—and that’s abso- 
lutely on the level. That’s how much 
we're pals.” 

James said nothing. 
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“And when a guy is my friend,” 
Peter pursued relentlessly, above the 
din of the traffic, “‘ what’s mine is his, 
understand? He don’t have to ask for 
it: what I got we share, and what he’s 
got we share. Why, listen! Didn’t 
I have some drag there at the office? 
Didn’t I share it with you? Didn’t I 
get you in there?” 

“You did, at that!” James muttered 
with a slight start. He should have 
felt abundant gratitude, too; perhaps 
he would later. For the moment, some 
of Peter’s recent actions were rankling, 
and James wanted to go on thinking— 
and Peter was merely an infernal nuis- 
ance. 

“Well, don’t that prove it?’ Peter 
asked. “ All right! We're pals! We 
got that off our chests, huh? Come 
through!” 

He waited, peering expectantly at 
James. ‘The other smiled enigmati- 
cally. 

“ Didn’t I tell you—” 

‘“But I mean, on the level!” Mr. 
Adams said tartly. ‘“ Listen, kid! I’m 
not dumb. You slipped and fell into 
something good; I’m wise to that 
much. And what I mean, when a guy 
connects with something soft, it’s up 
to him to get all there is, understand? 
Now, you might leave something you 
could just as well have, see? I been 
around a lot more than you have, Jim, 
the way you tell me you were brought 
up in the country, and I can help you 
with this, whatever it is. That’s all I 
want to do, help you. What d’you 
think? I want to trim you, Jim? Noth- 
ing like that, kid. I ain’t that kind. 
We're pals.” 

Once more he waited. 

“Well, here’s the subway,” James 
stated. ‘ You like to ride up front, so 
I’ll go down these stairs and take the 
back car.” 

Rather intelligently, Peter did not 
follow, nor did he hurl screams of baf- 
fled fury after his friend. Standing 
there, bumped this way and that every 
few seconds, Peter pushed back his 
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hat and gazed absorbedly down the 
busy stairs, his eyes narrow and a deep 
line between them. 

“It’s as good as all that, huh?” he 
muttered. ‘‘ As good as that, and the 
hick had to pick it off and not me. 
Well, what d’ye know!” 

He remained invisible when James 
returned to the surface of the earth, 
far uptown, and that was well, too, for 
the Hayner mind was in a rather re- 
markable state. Its owner was about 
to break to his adored bride the most 
astonishing bit of news she had ever 
heard, and the breaking would have to 
be done in just the right way—no ex- 
citement, just making it a sort of 
everyday matter. 

He himself wasn’t excited, you see. 
His hands might be shaking a little, 
and there might be hectic spots on his 
cheeks and a glitter in his eyes that 
caused people to stare now and then; 
but he was perfectly calm. He thought 
he’d walk in and yawn a couple of 
times before he kissed Betty; he 
thought he’d shed his coat and vest and 
then, casually as you please, find the 
money in the inside pocket and say 
something like: “ Oh—yes, come to 
think of it. Look, kid!” That would 
lead up to the subject naturally. Or 
he might enter with a quiet smile and 
kiss Betty and then say: “ Well, some- 
thing pretty nice happened to-day. 
I'll tell you all about it when I’ve 
washed up, Betsy.” Something like 
that. 

Hence, having settled upon the tech- 
nique, James clattered with the key 
until Betty left her broiling steak and 
ran to open the door; and with the door 
open he entered panting as Betty hur- 
ried to him and cried: 

“Oh, Jimmy! Pixley—Pixley sent 
for you again!” 

“Tl say he sent for me again!” 
James gasped out. “ He—” 

One small foot kicked the door to 
with a slam. One small hand dragged 
him into the kitchen. Two soft arms 
went tightly around his neck, and 




















Betty was kissing his cheeks, his ears, 
his nose! 

“Well, don’t you care, Jimmy!” she 
said consolingly. ‘‘ Don’t you care one 
darned bit! Let him take his old job 
and go to the devil!” 

rT) But—” 

“T mean it! If it’s that kind of 
mean, uncertain firm, you’re better out 
of it, darling. You'll get a whole lot 
better job. You just wait and see if 
you don’t!” 

“Yes, but—but it isn’t like that!” 
James managed. 

“ He didn’t fire you?” 

“ He—no—he didn’t,” Hayner an- 
swered —and why the Sam Hill 
couldn’t he talk right? Why did he 
have to gulp and stutter like this? 
“ Betsy, you—gyou’ve been talking 
about thinking me into— isn’t this 
crazy ?—into the big office down there. 
Well, I guess you’ve done it, kid. I’m 
there now!” 

“ What, Jimmy ?” 

“Yes, I’m—I’m Sedge’s son! I’m 
the boss’s son, kid!” James forced out. 
“‘His—I mean, I’m his regular—his 
legitimate son! I was pinched when 
I was a baby and—oh, Betsy, you’re 
not a nobody’s wife any more, honey, 
and I’m not a nobody any more, either. 
| oo 

Farther than that James did not go. 
For seconds he had suspected that he 
was about to make an ass of himself. 
Now, to be sure, he was making an al- 
together unqualified ass of himself! 
Somehow or other Betty had arrived at 
the kitchen chair and he to the floor 
beside her, and with his face in her 
lap, he was crying—as he himself 
would have assured you—like a regu- 
lar damned fool! 

But that distressing phase passed 
within a very few minutes, and James 
was blowing his nose and trying to 
grin naturally while Betty dried his 
eves with the corner of her apron and 
smiled back with orbs that were not so 
very dry themselves. Also, James was 
beginning to talk—swiftly and not so 
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very coherently; and he continued to 
talk and talk, and Betty continued to 
listen, amazed lips parted, breath com- 
ing rather rapidly, until: 

“Oh, the steak! The steak!’ she 
cried. 

“Huh? What? Burning?” 

“Oh, it’s just a cinder!’ Betty 
choked, bouncing up through the 
strangling smoke to open the window 
for fresh air. 

James, gliding slowly back to earth, 
considered it without any great con- 
cern apparent. 

“Steak’s gone on the bum, all 
right!” he observed. ‘“ We'll have to 
have dinner at a restaurant, kid.” 

“Oh, but we can’t afford that, when 
we went—” 

“We can’t afford what?” James ex- 
ploded, with a really mad burst of 
laughter, as he fumbled into his inner 
vest pocket. ‘‘ What is it we can’t af- 
ford to-night, Betty! Look!” 

“Oh, my—” Betty began, and her 
voice failed. 

“ That’s to buy you nice things with! 
Pixley said so, kid!” 

“ How—how much is there, Jim?” 
Betty faltered. 

“One thousand iron men!” 
claimed her husband. 

Betty sat down rather suddenly, rest- 
ing her head against the painted wall 
and gazing at him with eyes turned al- 
most fishy. He thought that she was 
going to faint. But that distressing 
phase, too, passed after a little, and 
Betty fingered the money, looked up 
at James and laughed rather hysteri- 
cally. 

“That hat—you know, the red one 
—the one we looked at in the window 
Saturday night!” 

“The one that cost eighteen dol- 
lars?” 

“It’s such a peach of a hat, Jimmy. 
I wonder—” 

“ They’re open every evening, aren’t 
they?” 

“ They—yes,” Betty replied with a 
small, guilty smile. 


pro- 
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James started for the bathroom to 
slick his hair. 

“You chuck that steak in the gar- 
bage pail and drain the water off those 
potatoes, and then go put on your little 
brown dress, kid—sure, the new one!” 
he ordered, for he was his own man 
again. “ We'll go round and get some- 
thing to eat and then buy six of those 
hats! Is the big shoe store open nights, 
too?” 

They did buy two hats, after a din- 
ner so prolonged and so marked by 
endless animated murmurings that 
near-by diners spotted them as a pair 
of absolutely newlyweds, while the 
cashier, who had a nasty disposition 
anyway, and who had seen a lot of 
life’s seamy side, practically settled it 
in her own mind that they were a 
couple of fairly good-looking young 
crooks, plotting something. 

They considered the movies after- 


ward, but were too highly keyed to- 
So 


night for that sort of stimulation. 
they went home, still murmuring, arms 
tightly locked together. 

Peter Adams stepped across the hall 
about ten o’clock — making a formal 
occasion of it by putting on his coat— 


and Betty lied to him. Betty had 
mighty little use for Peter, after the 
way he had acted lately. 

‘* Jim’s gone to bed!” she said sweet- 
ly, and calmly blocked the doorway 
against him. 

“He ain’t sick? Jim ain’t sick?” 
Mr. Adams asked, with deepest con- 
cern. 

“ He’s just tired.” 

“Maybe there’s something I could 
get him?” Peter inquired further, with 
his very best smile. ‘‘ Some aspirin or 
something like that?” 

“Oh, he isn’t sick. He’s just tired,” 
said Betty. 

“*Well—sure. Yes. I understand. 
I ain’t dumb,” Mr. Adams smiled on. 
“T just stopped over for a second to 
say hello.” 

“‘ Jim’s gone to bed,” Betty insisted 
pointedly. 
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“ Yeah—yeah,” murmured the call- 
er, and shifted from one foot to the 
other, and, since his smile was begin- 
ning to fade, burnished it suddenly 
until it shone more brightly, more 
frankly than before. ‘“ The way it is, 
Betty—probably Jim told you; he was 
glad as me, I guess—we’re pals again, 
understand? What I mean, I was a 
dumb-bell. I got sore, that is. Then 
I got—got ashamed of myself and 
apologized, see? So, if you’re kind of 
standing me off, thinking Jim’s sore at 
me—” 

“No, Jim’s gone to bed. I’m going 
in a minute,” Betty said firmly. “ It’s 
getting late.” 

“ Well—don’t let me keep you up,” 
Mr. Adams sighed resignedly. “I just 
stopped in for a second, anyway. Tell 
him I hope he has pleasant dreams, 
Betty. You, too, if it comes to that. 
G’night!” 

Toward three next morning, James 
stirred out of restless slumber and lis- 
tened suddenly. 

“You awake, kid?” he whispered. 
“T thought—” 

“cc Y-yes digg 

“What are you crying about:” 
James demanded, and turned over with - 
a jerk. 

“T’m—not crying,” Betty sniffed. 
“Tm not!” 

“ What’s the matter, honey? Aren’t 
you glad that—” 

“Oh, Jimmy, I’m just so glad I’m— 
I’m crazy glad!” Betty sobbed on his 
shoulder. 

“ Me, too!” said the soothingly com- 
placent voice of her husband. “ It’s 
quite a change, not having to think 
about where next month’s rent’s com- 
ing from if you were fired.” 

“T don’t mean that—not about 
money.” 

“ Well, it’s kind of a relief knowing 
you’re married to somebody that’s got 
a name, too, I guess, and—” 

“No, I don’t mean that, either. I’m 
—so glad about you, Jimmy, just about 
you. It ’d never have mattered to me, 
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because I’d love you just the same, 
whatever you were; but I know how 
you’ve felt all your life, and what you 
must have suffered and—oh, Jimmy, 
I’m just so awful glad!” Betty sobbed 
along in her silly way. 

Strangely enough, another conversa- 
tion was going forward at that un- 
earthly hour, on the very same floor, 
even in the very same kind of bed— 
because the installment house carried 
only three kinds of bedroom suites, and 
the cheapest one was so poor you'd ex- 
pect it to fall to pieces if you looked 
at it, and the best one was something 
nobody but John D. Rockefeller ever 
could afford to buy. But it was an- 
other kind of conversation. 

Edna, stirring out of soundest slum- 
ber, murmured: 

“Huh? . Aren’t you asleep yet, 
Peter” 

‘““Not me! Not when I got thinking 
to do,” Mr. Adams replied sturdily. 
‘Listen, kid! I got the answer! It’s 
as plain as day.” 

“H-h-uh?” breathed drowsily from 
Edna, drifting back to a dream about 
a huge marble swimming pool, with a 
lot of .handsome men and _ beautiful 
girls around it in bathing suits, and 
tables around it where people were 
drinking champagne and smoking ciga- 
rettes. 

“T say, I got the answer! I know 
where Hayner copped the roll!” 

“Say, are you still on that one?” 
Edna giggled faintly as if from a great 
distance. 

“T got it five minutes ago, and I was 
going to wake you up and tell you. So 
long as you’re awake now, listen, kid!” 
Peter continued, animatedly. “It’s 
like this: he’s got something on Pix- 
ley!’ I dunno how he got it, or what 
it is, but that’s how it stands, baby. 
Take it from me, who knows!” 

‘“Uh-hum!” 
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“Them old guys like him that pass 
the collection plate and stick cotton in 
their ears if a guy swears out loud, 
usually they got plenty, somewheres in 
the past, that wouldn’t listen so good 
if somebody squealed, understand? 
Maybe Hayner’s known about it this 
long time; I ain’t got that part doped 
out at all, and it don’t matter anyhow, 
Eddie. What I know is, he’s got that 
old hellion right! Why, Hayner must 
have had ten thousand smackers in that 
roll, kid, and he wouldn’t even give me 
a smell of it, far less a break. That’s 
gratitude for you! Me that led him to 
it—that’s gratitude, I hope to tell 
you!” 

He paused a moment, breathing 
noisily. Edna presumably was too 
overcome at the thought of James Hay- 
ner for any comment. Peter chuckled 
rather horridly. 

“ But from now on, kid, watch me 
work!” he advised, with a certain im- 
pressive ferocity. “Leave it to me 
and watch me work, baby! [I'll take a 
slice off that bundle and I’ll cut in on 
all the other bundles he shakes the old 
guy down for, too! No hick’s going to 
pass me the raspberry that way and get 
away with it. Maybe I look dumb, 
but—” 

Here he paused again. Edna seemed 
to have said something. 

“ 7222222222!" Edna said once more, 
from the depths of her wicker chair be- 
side the swimming pool. 

Peter Adams laughed disgustedly 
and turned over, thrusting his head 
into the pillow and pulling up the 
covers. 

“Go on and sleep, then! Sleep your 
dumb head off!” he advised hotly. 
“But I’m telling you this, kid: stick 
to me and in another six months you'll 
be wearing so many diamonds that 
people ‘Il think you’re the ice wagon 
coming up the block!” 


ROBERT SEDGE, NOMINATED TO DEEP SORROW AND ELECTED TO 
GREAT HAPPINESS, WILL HAVE A SURPRISING INAUGU- 
RATION IN THE DECEMBER MUNSEY 
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HEORGE ADEE, crack 
quarterback in his athletic 
prime, now Wall Street fi- 
nancier, sat staring at the 
# telegram his office boy had 
handed to him. 

“Charon is at the Crossing,” read 
the cryptic message. 

The prearranged signal had arrived 
—the signal that was to start Adee on 
a thousand mile journey to a little sana- 
torium tucked away in Carolina’s 
Smoky Mountains. 

“Anything wrong?” his friend 
asked solicitously. ‘‘ You look as if 
you'd seen a ghost.” 

“Maybe I have,” Adee replied. 
“The greatest football player of all 
time is dying. This ”—tapping the yel- 
low envelope—‘“is from him. He wants 
his old football gang with him when 
he dies. I’ve got to start at once for 
Carolina.” 





The greatest football player of all 
time—do you know his name? 


Was he a hip-weaving halfback or a 
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formation-smearing lineman? 

Did he flourish in the gridiron’s 
Neolithic age—‘“ the rock ’em and sock 
7em” nineties, when shin-guarded, 
canvas-jacketed giants shoved and 
hauled the runner along—or was he a 
product of the modern “ glorified 
basket ball” era, when fate rides on a 
far flung pigskin and the sky is dark- 
ened by an orgy of forward passes? 

Was he big or small? Did he spring 
from the horizon-stretching corn belt 
or from the chimney forests of the 
East? Was hea country boy or a city- 
bred kid? Did he wear the colors of 
a famous university, or was he destined 
to waste his talents on the desert air 
of a small-time campus? 

The greatest football player! ‘Think 
of the scores of gridiron stars for 
whom that superlative could be 
claimed. Picture, if you can, what 
sweeps of time and space are embraced 
in that phrase. 

Your white-haired old grad of the 
nineties, convinced that tough-fibered 
virility is on the wane, will never ad- 
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mit that the Granges, Caldwells, Sla- 
gles, Drurys, Joestings and Ooster- 
baans of this jazz-mad age are the 
equals of his boyhood idols—“* Pudge ”’ 
Heffelfinger, “ Tilly” Lamar, ‘“ Ma” 
Newell, Joe Beacham, ‘‘ Garry ” Coch- 
ran, “ Bum” McClung, “ Pa” Corbin, 
Hector Cowan, and the other immor- 
tals. 

By the same token, the cocky sopho- 
more of 1928, with a fine disregard for 
everything that happened in_ those 
musty, cobwebbed days before the 
Great War, will tell you blandly that 
“Red” Grange overshadows “ those 
old dodos like a circus tent.” 

Your sophomore suspects that dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view, 
that perspective has magnified the foot- 
ball headlines of the nineties to the 
stature of legendary supermen. He is 
frankly skeptical. He pictures dad’s 


heroes as hulking boilermakers who Pennock, Benbrook, Cowan, 


couldn’t get out of their own way. 

Dad counters by saving that football 
has degenerated into a parlor counter- 
feit of the old, virile game; that it has 
become a cross between Red Rover and 
“ Button, button, who’s got the but- 
ton?” 

Some observers will contend that 
you can’t compare present day football 
of the huddle shift and the six beat pass 
with the original version of American- 
ized Rugby when the mass play was 
the favorite medium for grinding out 
five yards in three downs, when bones 
crunched under the terrible impact of 
the flying wedge, when line hurdler 
met tackler in mid-air, and when men, 
fashioned like Titans, scorned head 
guards and let their hair grow long. 

The writer cannot agree. I am con- 
vinced that the qualities which made 
McClung, Moffat, Cumnock, Heffel- 
finger, Ames, Weekes, Chadwick, Rine- 
hart and the rest supreme in the old 
game would have brought them equal 
fame in the new. 

True genius knows no limitations of 
time. The star of the nineties would 
adapt his talents to the exigencies of 
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the modern game. 

“Hurry Up” Yost, whose coaching 
career links football’s “Stone Age” 
with the “ gridiron basket ball” era, 
agrees with me that the Hestons and 
Snows of yesterday are brothers in 
skill to the Friedmans and Oosterbaans 
of to-day. ‘‘ My point-a-minute men 
of 1901 fame,” Yost says, “ would 
have been even greater under modern 
rules.” 

Offhand, nine out of ten readers of 
this article would pick a backfield star 
as the greatest of all time. That’s hu- 
man nature. 

The ball carrier gets the headlines, 
the lineman gets the bumps. For the 
guard or tackle, nose deep in the muck 
of the line, no trumpets blare, no bold- 
face streamers scream. 

I'll wager that, for every man who 
has heard of Heffelfinger, Hare, Glass, 
Fish, 


West, and Henry, there are a thousand 
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who know of Grange, Coy, Mahan, 
Thorpe, Eckersall, Heston, Oliphant, 
Nevers, and Gipp. 

If yardage gained is your criterion 
of greatness, you might as well name 
Harold Grange and be done with it. 
If touchdowns scored are your fetish, 
Heston, of Michigan, heads the all 
time procession with more than a hun- 
dred to his credit. 

The most elusive broken field run- 
ner? That description fits Eddie Ma- 
han as well as it does “ Red ” Grange. 
Orange helmeted “ Number 77” had a 
photographic eye that enabled him to 
take in the whole field of play in one 
all-embracing sweep and spot each 
tackler who menaced him. Even as 
Grange sidled crabwise out of the 
arms of one tackler, he was figuring 
out how to evade another. “ The Gal- 
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loping Ghost” was aptly nicknamed. 
Of Grange it can be said that he 
thought “ three tacklers ahead.” 

Hawk-nosed Eddie Mahan, of Har- 
vard, was the supreme master of 
change of pace. Tacklers missed Na- 
tick Eddie by fractions of an inch— 
but they missed him. Ask any Yale 
man! Questioned by a fellow back as 
to the secret of his elusiveness, Mahan, 
in his incongruously gentle voice, re- 
plied: “I give ’em my leg to grab at 
and then I take it away.” Both Mahan 
and Grange had a hip shift that would 
make a shimmy dancer envious. They 
left tacklers clutching at empty air. 

The poetry of football motion? That 
was Win Osgood, of Cornell and 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘ the Red Grange of the 
nineties.” Once hit solidly, Osgood 
was easy to stop—but try to tag him! 
Fashioned like the Hermes of Prax- 
iteles, Osgood made an unforgetable 
picture as he threaded his way through 
a broken field. 

George Pfiann was the opposite type. 
The cobby Cornellian could run on his 
knees, squirming forward with tacklers 
draped along his spine. He was the 
hardest of all runners to pin down. 

The fiercest straight arm? It be- 
longed to Martin Heston, of Michigan. 
Heston’s straight arm packed the shock 
effect of a steamboat’s walking beam. 
No tackler could get at him from in 
front. 

The hardest line breaker? Glenn 
Warner says Ernie Nevers, the Stan- 
ford behemoth. Midwestern critics say 
Herb Joesting, blond viking from Min- 
nesota. A consensus of opinion favors 
Ted Coy, of Yale, whose thighs were 
thewed like the legs of an Andalusian 
bull. 

Coy didn’t bother about dodging 
tacklers. He ran right over them, cut- 
ting them down ruthlessly with high- 
flung knees. Rivals couldn’t pinion 
those churning legs. Coy was a human 
juggernaut, a rogue elephant running 


amuck. 
The fastest carrier? Probably Wal- 
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ter Eckersall, of Chicago. Speed on 
the gridiron is quite a different thing 
from speed on the cinder path. An 
Olympic sprinter might not keep pace 
with a Grange, Weekes, or Eckersall 
if encumbered by football equipment— 
helmet, thigh pads, cleated shoes, and 
shoulder harness. Arm action is im- 
peded by the ball. 

Despite a pronounced “ drift to the 
right,” Eckersall played havoc with 
Michigan’s ironclad defense. Fast? 
“ Eckie” once picked himself off the 
ground and caught Heston from be- 
hind! 

The flashiest end runner? Walter 
Camp picked Harold Weekes, of Co- 
lumbia. There have been fleeter sweep 
runners, but none who could time their 
burst of speed so shrewdly as Weekes. 
It was Weekes’s breath-taking flying 
hurdles that caused the rule makers to 
ban this most spectacular of plays. 

Foster Sanford invented the flying 
hurdle; Weekes demonstrated its of- 
fensive possibilities. His team mates 
picked him up bodily and hurled him 
over the enemy line. As he sailed 
through the air, Weekes lashed out at 
tacklers with his legs. 

Sure-footed as an otter, he landed 
on his feet, ready-to run. It was a 
knack that cost imitators fractured 
ankles. ‘ Vin” Stevenson, of Penn- 
sylvania, was the nearest approach to 
Weekes as a line hurdler. 

The cleverest cutback runner? Ma- 
han, Dibblee, Philbin, Davies, Oli- 
phant, Gipp, Bliss, Harley, Snake 
Ames, Kaw, Guyon, and Grange were 
all marvels at cutting back to the re- 
verse side after penetrating the enemy 
line, thus catching the secondaries flat- 
footed, but I doubt whether Lee Mc- 
Clung, of Yale, who originated this 
tricky maneuver, has ever known an 
equal in his specialty. McClung could 
pivot on a clover leaf while traveling 
at top speed. 

The longest punter? That would be 
George Brooke, of Pennsylvania. Coy 
might boot one farther on occasion, 
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as might O’Dea, of Wisconsin, but 
Brooke’s kicks averaged more yardage 
Over a season. 

Sam Felton punted the meanest ball 
to handle —a left-footed corkscrew 
twister. 

Kipke, of Michigan, was the most 
accurate punter. He could call his 
shots, placing his kicks “ on a handker- 
chief.” At angling a punt out of 
bounds in “ coffin corner,” Kipke was 
in a class by himself. 

The greatest drop kicker? Well, 
Charley Brickley was the most reliable 
at medium distances, Pat O’Dea was 
the surest shot from long range, and 
Alex Moffat was the most versatile. 

In one game against Harvard, Mof- 
fat booted five field goals for Prince- 
ton, three with his right foot and two 
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with his left. ‘ Ambipedestrious,” eh, 
wot? 

Eckersall kicked more crucial goals 
than any one else. He split the up- 
rights in the pinch. 

Jim Thorpe, indestructible Indian, 
was perhaps the greatest of all backs. 
He could do more things superlatively 
well—plunge, run, tackle, block, punt, 
drop-kick, and pass — than any rival, 
and he never took time out. 

“ How can a guy get hurt playing 
this game?” was Thorpe’s comeback, 
when Manager McGraw, of the New 
York Giants, advised him that football 
might ruin his arm for the diamond. 

Laziness was Thorpe’s besetting sin. 
Warner had to prod Jim constantly to 
keep the noblest redskin of them all on 
his toes. 

“ Brick” Muller could hurl a for- 
ward pass farther than anybody, but 
Andy Oberlander, of Dartmouth, got 
better direction on his long heaves than 
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the California catapult. Tully and 
Sage had to travel to cover Oberland- 
er’s terrific tosses, but they knew the 
ball would be waiting for them at the 
journey’s end. 

When it came to hitting the bull’s- 
eye on short, flat passes, Benny Fried- 
man, of Michigan, doffed his leather 
helmet to no man. Cool as an iced 
shad, Benny picked his target and 
pegged the ball on a dead line. At 
that, it wasn’t easy to miss the elon- 
gated Oosterbaan. 

The niftiest runner-back of punts? 
Charley Daly, of Harvard and Army 
fame, fills the bill, with Eckersall a 
close second, and flaxen-haired Hunt- 
ington, of Colgate, not far behind. 

The greatest interferer? That’s 
easy — “ Tack” Hardwick, of Har- 
vard, whose Grotonian accent belied 
his savage knock ’em down technic. 

Hardwick was never content while 
a single enemy player remained stand- 
ing. That this hard-bitten, smack ’em 
over interferer should have emerged 
from America’s ultra-aristocratic prep 
school is just another of life’s little 
paradoxes. Hardwick was the apple 
of Percy Haughton’s eye—the personi- 
fication of the rugged characteristics 
which featured the celebrated Haugh- 
ton system. 

Asked why he persisted in “ taking 
out” enemy players who weren't in 
the ball carrier’s path, Hardwick re- 
torted: “‘ Nine times out of ten this 
may be a useless waste of energy on 
my part, but the tenth time it may lead 
to a touchdown. I play always for that 
tenth time.” ‘ 

Hardwick’s stern phrase might well 
serve as the football player’s creed. 
“Tack” comes close to being the 
greatest player of them all. 

Homeric forwards have been nu- 
merous, yet I don’t think many critics 
will quarrel with my choice of 


“ Pudge” Heffelfinger, of Yale, as the 
king-pin of linemen. 

You picture “ Heff ” as a ponderous 
grizzly, a sort of human Gibraltar, 




















about whose massive frame guard- 
back tandems beat impotently. That’s 
only half true. 

Heff was big all right, a rawboned 
one-hundred-and-ninety pounder, but 
he was also fast—quick as a cat on his 
feet—able to dart out of the line and 
lead interference for little Lorry Bliss. 
That nervy midget hitched onto a loop 
in Heff’s belt and was literally towed 
through a human forest. 

Little, latent, cunning things—Hef- 
felfinger was always doing them. 
Inches count in line play, and Heff, for 
all his bulk, feinted right or left like a 
fencer. A keen student of tactics, he 
invented “‘ the odd man through.” 

Heff was the strongest man on the 
strongest line that ever crouched on a 
gridiron—Pa Corbin’s 1888 Yale bul- 
wark, He made the All-America team 
three times running. The greatest 
compliment you could accord a con- 
temporary was to say “ he held his own 
with Heffelfinger.” 

Other unforgetable linemen were 
Wilbur Henry—W. and J.’s mammoth 
tackle, a mobile man-mountain, irresis- 
tibly attracted to any “ Mohammed ” 
who happened to have the ball; Ham 
Fish — Harvard’s “Eiffel Tower 
tackle,” whose charge could be com- 
pared to the recoil of a tightly wound 
steel spring. 

John De Witt—Princeton’s iron- 
jawed guard, a rough and ready leader, 
whose inspirational powers equaled his 
capacity for rising to an emergency; 
“Babe” Rinehart — Lafayette’s im- 
mortal guard, a throwback to the an- 
cient Centaur—half man and half 
horse; Truxton Hare, of Pennsylvania, 
a human copy of a Mogul locomotive, 
with legs like driving pistons. 

“ Belf ” West—Colgate’s lancinating 
tackle, who could pass, kick, and re- 
ceive passes; Ned Glass — disciple of 
the unorthodox, who purposely left 
wide gaps in the Yale line and plugged 
them by crooking his arm—an arm that 
had no parallel for muscular power in 
modern anatomy; and “ Germany ” 
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Schultz—Michigan’s omnipresent cen- ~ 


ter rush, against whom Pennsylvania 
had to devise a three man defense. 

Such is the roll call of the mighty— 
but great as were Hardwick, Coy, Ma- 
han, Thorpe, Heffelfinger, and Grange, 
the crossbarred field knew a greater 
player—a genius who personified that 
elusive something which coaches call 
“the football instinct.” 

Picture a slightly built, scrawny 
looking chap of one hundred and forty- 
five pounds, with sunken cheeks, haunt- 
ed, deep set eyes, a slender, almost 
slight body, a consumptive pallor, and 
hands too big for the rest of him. Not 
a prepossessing portrait, eh? You 
wouldn’t have turned in the street to 
look at him—unless you had been told 
that this description fitted the greatest 
football player of all time. 

“Tris in,” as they say in the movies, 
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on the Black Diamond Express thun- 
dering through a little town north of 
Buffalo. Seated in the smoker, Colonel 
Joe Beacham, whose name is familiar 
to the elder generation of Cornell men, 
is exchanging pleasantries with a trav- 
eling salesman. 

They have reached the “that re- 
minds me of the one about the chorus 
girl” stage when Beacham happens to 
catch the name “ Tonawanda, New 
York,” on the station signboard. 
Checking himself in the midst of his 
anecdote, Beacham removes his derby 
and, turning to his traveling compan- 
ion, commands, ‘‘ Take off your hat!” 
His staccato tones are those of a man 
accustomed to being obeyed. 

The nonplused drummer hesitates, 
surprise scrawled all over his face. 
“ Take off your hat!’ Beacham repeats 
his order, emphasizing each word as 
though rebuking a stupid rookie on the 
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parade ground. The salesman meekly 
obeys. It might be just as well to hu- 
mor this goofy guy. 

For a moment or two they ride un- 
covered, neither speaking. Then Beach- - 
am breaks the silence—“‘ Thank you, 
old man, you may put your hat on 
now.” 

“ That’s dammed kind of you,” snaps 
the drummer, “ seeing I’ve been good 
enough to humor you by bowing to a 
ghost. Won’t you tell me what the 
devil it’s all about?” 

‘Don’t get sore,” Beacham answers. 
“You see, you really did uncover to a 
ghost. I told you to take off your hat 
because we were passing through the 
town where Frank Hinkey was born!” 

The drummer isn’t enlightened. 
Ashamed to show his ignorance, he 
smothers the question that hangs on his 
lips. Later that evening, Beacham 
overhears him retelling the episode to 
several fellow salesmen. 

“And what I want to 
know is this,’ the drum- 
mer concludes: “ Who in 
hell is Frank Hinkey?” 
Fade out on the Black Dia- 
mond Express. 

Beacham still regales old 
football friends with this 
story. ‘Can you beat it, 
boys?” Joe demands. “That 
dumb drummer had never 
heard of the greatest foot- 
ball player of all time!” 

There never will be an- 
other football player like 











Frank Hinkey. They broke 
the mold when he was 
made, and threw the parts 
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away. Call him “ football 
intuition incarnate ” and let 
it go at that. 

Here was a pinch-faced, 
peaked little chap who 
overcame the handicap of 
an ill-favored physique in 
a hard-bitten, virile era 
supposedly dedicated to 
bulging biceps, bull - like 
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chests, and seventeen-inch collars. 

They tell you that a “ good big man 
can always beat a good little man.” Not 
always. Those who prattle this bro- 
mide didn’t know Frank Hinkey. Here 
was one “ good little man ” who played 
David to the Goliaths of the nineties. 

Hinkey starred in the push-and-pull 
caveman era of the gridiron when cok 
lege entrance exams were not designed 
to keep out the strapping husky who 
ran to muscles rather than mind. A 
rough and tumble, no quarter asked or 
given gang of man-killers were Hin- 
key’s contemporaries—and pasty faced, 
cadaverous looking little Frank was 
the most uncompromising of the lot. 
Flying wedges and guards-back mass- 
momentum drives held no terrors for 
morose, repressed Hinkey. He was 
behind the door when fear went by. 

It’s hard to explain Hinkey. You 
can’t explain him without ringing in 
the supernatural, the abnormal. There 
is no rational explanation for his sort. 
Hinkeys just happen. 

Frank was a physical freak, one of 
those biologic “ sports ” that spring up 
sporadically to confound orderly scien- 
tists who like to classify all nature’s 
products in plainly labeled pigeonholes. 
To understand Hinkey one must have 
studied psychology, delved into-the un- 
charted seas cf the human mind with 
such pioneers as Freud and Adler. 

Few men are either entirely sane or 
wholly mad. Genius usually hovers on 
the border line. Frank Hinkey was a 
smoldering volcano of suppressed emo- 
tions. In football’s savage body con- 
tact — that atavistic throwback to the 
bludgeoning battles of the Stone Age— 
Hinkey found emotional release. 

Shy, introspective, moody, Hinkey 
earned the nickname of “ Silent 
Frank.” He had few friends in col- 
lege, no intimate comrades. Off the 


field he was reticent, gruff, preoccu- 
pied, quiet—the calm of a summer eve- 
ning before a storm. 

When the whistle blew, the Dr. 
Jekyll in his nature was metamorpho- 
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sized into the Mr. Hyde of combat. It 
was as “ Mr. Hyde” that his unhappy 
rivals knew him. 

When Hinkey entered Yale as a 
freshman in 1891, the big Blue tide 
was at its crest. No other college has 
dominated the gridiron in the last 
thirty years as Yale did in the 1888- 
1895 epoch. The very name Yale was 
synonymous with football prowess. 

Several of Pa Corbin’s immortals 
were seniors when Hinkey, undersized, 
consumptive looking, pitifully frail to 
the eye, came out for his first football 
practice with no glittering prep school 
reputation preceding him. He found 
two veteran end rushes—Crosby and 
Hartwell—anchoring the flanks of the 
Yale line. They were accepted as regu- 
lars, and each was inclined to agree 
with that opinion. 

Hinkey didn’t pick a soft spot for 
his début. This scraggy, wispy midget 
had elected to force his way onto Lee 
McClung’s eleven, rated by a majority 
of Yale critics as the greatest Yale 
eleven of all time, and perhaps the best 
football team that the American col- 
legiate game has produced. 


—~ 
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On that epic 1891 eleven were such 
unforgetables as Foster Sanford, 


Ham Wallis, Josh Hartwell, Vance 
McCormick, Frankie Barbour, Lorry 
Bliss, Wally Winter, Lee McClung, 
and last, but not least, “ Pudge” Hef- 
felfinger! 

Men like gods they were to the un- 
dergraduates of those bowler-hatted 
days, but reputations meant nothing to 
Frank Hinkey. His name was des- 
tined to top theirs. 

An obscure freshman crash this 
Yale team? Hard baked coaches smiled 
a bit cynically. They felt sorry for the 
puny chap whom nature had _ short- 
changed. ‘‘ How much do you weigh, 
kid? H-m—only one hundred and 
forty-five pounds, eh? Afraid you’re 
a bit small for this gang—they might 
kill you.” 

That was before the coaches had 
seen Hinckey tackle. After they had 
watched him hamstring the ball carrier, 
their one fear was that he might per- 
manently maim one of the regulars or 
break some rival’s backbone. 

Tackle? Hinkey’s equal as a tackler 
has yet to don cleated shoes. When 
Frank hit them “they stayed hit.” 
Runners never slipped a Hinkey 
tackle. He left them stretched on the 
turf, sobbing for breath, convinced 
that they were the victims of “ dirty 
work.” They couldn’t understand how 
that frail-looking midget could have 
thus stunned them without using brass 
knuckles. 

Hinkey’s tackles were felt clear up 
in the stands. Spectators sat breath- 
less, waiting for the prostrate victim 
to rise. The shock effect stunned the 
runner, even as a dynamite blast under 
water produces a concussion that para- 
lyzes all the fish in a given radius. 

How did he do it? An abnormal 
build plus an original technic was the 
secret of Hinkey’s breath-taking 
tackles. Hinkey was built of whipcord 
and whalebone. That slight looking 
body was a snare for hefty rivals. 
Frank weighed barely one hundred 
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and forty-five pounds, but most of it 
was muscle. His torso was banded 
with rigid muscle tissue, hard as 
granite to the touch. It was as if he 
wore a coat of mail beneath his jersey. 
He put you in mind of a tightly coiled 
spring, which, when released, expands 
with explosive force. 

Hinkey could fold up this freakish 
body like an accordion. It was this 
uncanny faculty for alternately “ col- 
lapsing ” and projecting his torso that 
gave Hinkey’s teeth-rattling tackles 
their peculiar shock effect. When he 
crouched in the line, Hinkey weaved 
this way and that. His unhelmeted 
head, bobbing like a cobra’s, almost 
scraped the turf. 

Unlike swashbuckling Tom Shevlin, 
Hinkey didn’t storm impetuously down 
upon the ball carrier. Hinkey’s methods 
were subtler, but even more effective. 
He was a stalker. 

Like the jaguar he shadowed his 
man, “‘ stole into him ” instead of rush- 
ing at him. Once those scrawny, sim- 
ian arms and abnormally big hands had 
found their mark, there was no escape. 
The victim was caught in a living trap 
—a human catapulting machine. 

With a jujutsu wrestler’s cunning, 
Hinkey chose his anatomical point of 
attack. Then came a lashlike crack 
of his body as he whipsawed his hap- 
less adversary over his shoulder. 

Nothing quite like Hinkey’s tackling 
technic exists to-day. He made the 
runner do half the work. Artifice sup- 
planted brute force. The runner liter- 
ally threw himself—or at least doubled 
the impact of his own fall.. Hinkey’s 
body acted as the fulcrum. He cracked 
*em in two! 

No wonder Hinkey got an unde- 
served reputation as a dirty player. 
You can’t blame partisans for failing 
to understand how this scrawny, frail- 
looking chap could crucify two-hun- 
dred-pound opponents unless he resort- 
ed to illegal methods. 

It just didn’t seem logical, yet, as a 
matter of fact, Frank Hinkey never 
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did an unfair thing on the football 
field. He was a clean player, albeit a 
ferocious one. He scorned the dirty 
stunts — heeling, elbowing, kneeing— 
that were openly taught in those hard- 
bitten days. 

Yet, because of the terror his tack- 
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Cambridge over what Harvard men 
construed as a deliberate attempt on 
Hinkey’s part to cripple Edgar Wright- 
ington. A Hinkey was responsible for 
the Harvard halfback’s broken collar 
bone, but it wasn’t Frank Hinkey, nor 
was the injury deliberately inflicted. 
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ling cast upon rival players, it was 
Hinkey who usually got the blame for 
any rough stuff pulled. A typical case 
in point was the famous Springfield in- 
cident which precipitated a two-year 
break between Yale and Harvard. 
Indignation reached a high pitch at 





Frank’s brother Louis accidentally 
struck Wrightington with his knee 
while trying to prevent the latter from 
squirming away. 

“ Frank wasn’t within fifteen yards 
of the play,” said Jim Rodgers, fa- 
mous Yale captain, “ but he cheerfully 
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accepted the blame to shield his kid 
brother from undeserved censure. That 
was typical of Frank Hinkey.” 

The season of 1891 hadn’t run a 
month before Hinkey’s practice ex- 
ploits had become campus gossip. The 
unheralded freshman whose puny 
physique had drawn sneers from the 
coaches—the weazened little chap who 
didn’t rate a seat at the varsity train- 
ing table above Binn’s cigar store on 
Elm Street — became an athletic per- 
sonage over night. 

In mid October, Crosby, varsity 
wing, was hurt. Substitute Hinkey 
faced Lehigh at left end—a position 
he wasn’t to relinquish during the next 
four years. Crosby hobbled to the 
game on crutches. He saw his under- 
study give such an exhibition of inter- 
ference breaking, tackling, and ball fol- 
lowing as he himself had never given. 

* T’ll have to get well,” he muttered 
to the trainer, “ or that damned fresh- 
man will have my job!” Crosby got 
well, but his job was gone—grabbed 
by the greatest player of all time. 

Harvard came down to Springfield 
with a brawny eleven that November. 
The Crimson giants outweighed the 
Elis by ten pounds to the man. 

“That hollow-cheeked freshman 
won't stand the gaff,” said skeptics. It 
was Frank Hinkey’s acid test. He as- 
sayed pure gold. 

A flock of hornets couldn’t have 
plagued the Harvard team more veno- 
mously than Hinkey did that day. 
“The pigskin’s shadow,” his red-jer- 
sied rivals christened him. 

Hinkey was on the ball every mo- 
ment. Late in the second half, Cor- 
bett, of Harvard, started a sweep 
around Yale’s left end. Hinkey hit 
him with the shattering impact of a 
drover’s maul. ‘The ball spurted out 
of Corbett’s arms. Bliss snatched it 
up and scored Yale’s second touch- 
down. 

No need to chronicle Hinkey’s ex- 
ploits, game by game. That would be 
mere repetition. Suffice it to say that 
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he made the All-America eleven four 
times running—first as a green fresh- 
man and finally as junior and senior 
captain. 

The ethereal, ghostlike quality of his 
end play inspired sport writers to coin 
such terms as “the shadowy end,” 
“ the living flame,” and “ the man with 
haunted eyes.” They spoke of “ those 
two inseparables—Frank Hinkey and 
the ball.” 

A sixth sense guided him to a loose 
pigskin. For an enemy to fumble with 
Hinkey anywhere near was to present 
the ball to Yale. No other player in 
gridiron history recovered as many 
fumbles as Hinkey did in those amaz- 
ing four years. He had a chemical af- 
finity for the bounding leather. 

I think the phrase, “living flame,” 
most happily characterized this genius. 
Like a disembodied spirit he sifted 
through interference to nail the man 
with the ball. He would have wormed 
his way through a bristling hedge of 
spears. 

Nobody ever taught Hinkey the 
technic of line play. He did the right 
thing instinctively from the start, but 
he never could tell his pupils how he 
did it. His subconscious mind pulled 
the strings. Hinkey’s legs “ obeyed 
that impulse.” One cannot analyze in- 
tuition. Frank could smell out a play 
as a cat sniffs a rat. 

Marshal Ney, called by Napoleon 
“the bravest of the brave,” was a 
“ soldier’s soldier.” It took a military 
man to appreciate Ney’s masterly han- 
dling of the rear guard which covered 
the tragic Beresina crossing. Similar- 
ly, Hinkey was a “ football man’s play- 
er.” Much of his uncanny skill was 
lost on the spectators, sitting snugly up 
in the stands. It took his own team 
mates—and his adversaries—properly 
to appreciate his wizardry. 

They tell about the old-time Har- 
vard player of the eighties who saun- 
tered onto Yale Field one afternoon in 
1893 and asked an Eli companion to 
point out some of the Yale celebrities. 
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The Harvard grad was properly im- 
pressed by the commanding bulk of 
Jim McCrea, the massive proportions 
of Bill Hickok, and the broad shoul- 
dered Stillman. 

“ Where’s this Frank Hinkey I hear 
so much talk about?” he queried. Hin- 
key was identified. The Cambridge 
visitor couldn’t conceal his surprise. 

“What! Harvard frightened by 
that little shrimp?” he exploded. “I’m 
ashamed of my college.” 

You see that Harvard man had never 
faced Hinkey when the light of battle 
glowed in Frank’s deep set, brooding 
eyes. He couldn’t comprehend the 
awe which Hinkey’s personality pro- 
jected across the scrimmage line. The 
dread that Hinkey’s contemporaries 
felt for him was rooted in the super- 
natural. He was a psychic phenome- 
non—and they sensed it. 

Once the game started, Hinkey be- 
came a saturnine figure, blind to every- 
thing but the ball. He played with the 
abnormal strength of a madman. He 
drew upon that psychopathic force that 
gives a maniac the strength of four 
normal men. He went beserk, even as 
the drug stimulated dervishes of the 
Egyptian Mahdi at Omdurman, only 
Hinkey’s frenzy was not artifically in- 
duced. 

Just as an engine has a governor 
which automatically regulates the ex- 
penditure of power, so the human or- 
ganism is equipped with a vaso-motor 
stabilizer that prevents the body from 
functioning at full capacity. Under 
ordinary circumstances the human dy- 
namo operates at only seventy per cent 
of its maximum efficiency. Were it 
otherwise, we should all burn up before 
our time. 

The answer to the riddle that was 
Hinkey lay in his eerie ability to cut 
loose from his “vaso-motor governor” 
at will. With Hindu fakirs and Chi- 
nese mystics, Hinkey shared this fac- 
ulty of dissociating his physical powers 
from the natural checks that normally 
hold them within bounds. If ever a 
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man personified the triumph of spirit 

over flesh, it was the Frank Hinkey 

pve opponents feared on the football 
eld. 

In Yale University’s archives you'll 
find an action photograph of Frank 
Hinkey stalking his man, jowls pro- 
truding, teeth gritted, eyes dilated. It 
is not a pleasant picture. It tells better 
than many thousands of words why 
ordinarily courageous rivals made a 
verbal agreement with Hinkey not to 
whipsaw them over his shoulder if 
they cried “ down!” 

Tough as a marlin spike despite his 
deceptively frail appearance, Hinkey. 
never took “time out” in four years 
of that bruising, old style football when 
five yards were often purchased at the 
price of fractured ribs and broken legs. 
This immunity to injury bred in him 
an intolerance for men of less rugged 
fiber. 

Never having had to leave a game 
himself, he had no sympathy for those 
who walked off the field on two feet 
before the final whistle shrilled. He 
was a stoic under punishment, setting 
a Spartan example to his mates. 

Seated in the grand stand a year or 
so after graduation, Hinkey couldn’t 
conceal his disdain at seeing the Yale 
captain, punch drunk from contact 
with a mighty Harvard line, totter to 
the sidelines at the coach’s command. 

“ Why is he leaving the field?” Hin- 
key growled. “ He can still stand!” 

Foster Sanford, center rush on 
Yale’s 1891 eleven, tells of breaking 
into a hotel room to rescue a man who 
had incurred Hinkey’s wrath. Pulling 
Hinkey away from the bully who had 
started the row, and who was getting 
more than he had bargained for, San- 
ford, a two-hundred-pound giant, 
picked Frank up bodily and hurled him 
into a far corner of the apartment. 

Hinkey lay huddled up for a mo- 
ment, gazing at Sanford with those 
lambent eyes. Then he spoke: “ San- 
ford, that was the greatest sensation 
I’ve ever experienced—try it again!” 
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Hinkey made a great captain and an 
indifferent coach. Leadership was his 
birthright, but he had no knack of im- 
parting his vast knowledge of the game 
to others. As captain of the ’93 and 
’94 elevens, he was worshiped by his 
players. He had them “ buffaloed.” 
They would have jumped off West 
Rock if Hinkey had given the order. 

For Hinkey, everything that came 
after his athletic career at Yale was an 
anticlimax. He had crowded so much 
of his nervous energy into college foot- 
ball that he had all too little left for the 
daily grind of life. His repressed, pent 
up personality wasn’t adjusted to the 
human relationships associated with 
business. He lived too much in the 
past. 

In 1914, Hinkey was called back to 
his alma mater as head football coach. 
The welter of minute details devolving 
upon the coach aggravated Hinkey’s 
tendency to brood. He became mo- 
rose, irascible. 

He lacked the patience to teach raw 
novices the technic of the game from 
the ground up. He expected too much 
of these crude beginners, took it for 
granted that they would acquire the 
knack of blocking, tackling, interfering 
and use of hands instinctively—as he 
himself had done. 

As a result, Hinkey neglected to 
school his pupils in the fundamentals. 
He concentrated all his energies upon 
attack. 

Naturally, his eleven was an un- 
balanced product — all attack and no 
defense. It could make touchdowns, 
no denying that, but the enemy could 
make them even faster. 

As an offensive strategist, Hinkey 
was ten years ahead of his time. He 
foresaw possibilities in the lateral pass 
which are only now being realized. 
The tactical patterns of Hinkey’s Rug- 
by toss attack were more advanced, 
more shrewdly conceived than the lat- 
eral pass plays now in vogue. 

Coach Hinkey’s “ one sided” 1914 
Yale eleven rolled up nineteen points 
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on Princeton through his novel lateral 
passing offense before the bewildered 
Tigers discovered that they could gain 
at will by plugging the Yale line. For 
Princeton, that discovery came too late. 
The Tigers hammered out two touch- 
downs on straight line plunges, only to 
have the whistle blow as they were 
within a yard or two of the winning 
score. 

A week later, one of Haughton’s su- 
perbly drilled Harvard machines pul- 
verized Yale 36 to o while dedicating 
the new Eli Bowl. As one wag put it: 
“Yale supplied the bowl, but Harvard 
produced the punch.” 

The fallacies in Hinkey’s system of 
coaching were exposed. Pressure of 
opinion at New Haven forced him to 
resign, a broken, disillusioned man. 
Already the ravages of the disease, 
foretold as far back as his college days 
by his unnaturally luminous eyes and 
his abnormal pallor, were beginning to 
rack his slight frame. 

His college nickname — ‘‘ Consump- 
tive Frank ”—proved prophetic. ‘The 
great adventure awaited him, just 
around the corner. 

Time hasn’t dimmed Hinkey’s glam- 
orous football reputation. Viewed in 
retrospect, judged by the light of cold 
comparison with modern ends, his ex- 
ploits take on added luster. More than 
thirty years have passed since “ the 
shadowy end” stunned moleskinned 
giants, and in that stretch of time no 
player has arisen who could tackle with 
the convincing finality of the Tono- 
wanda Terror. 

Of all the Hinkey anecdotes, I like 
best the one that concerns lovable Mike 
Murphy, noted trainer of men and 
father confessor to his boys. Bluster- 
ing Tom Shevlin called Murphy aside 
during practice one afternoon on Yale 
Field. It was back in 1904—ten years 
after Hinkey’s time—and Shevlin 
dominated the gridiron. Tom was a 
huge man, six feet tall, bull necked, a 
Sandowlike torso— one hundred and 
ninety pounds of dynamite. 
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Shevlin was a whale of a player, and 
he didn’t care who knew it. It was 
Tom’s boast that no man had ever 
gained a yard around his end. “‘ Watch 
me!” he used to tell the other end can- 
didates. ‘‘ See—you box the tackle off 
this way—you get rid of the interferer 
this way—and then—if you’re a Tom 
Shevlin—you also get the man with 
the ball!” 

For all his swashbuckling bravado, 
Shevlin was respected. He could make 
good his boasts. 

““What’s on your mind, Tom?” 
Murphy asked, quick to sense that 
something was bothering his giant end 
rush, 

‘“‘ Mike, I’ve often heard you talk of 
that guy Hinkey,” Shevlin answered. 
‘ Tell me about him—was he as big as 
me?” 

‘Why, no, Tom,” Murphy respond- 
ed. “ Hinkey was a little chap— 
weighed fifty pounds less than you do, 
and wasn’t nearly as tall.” 

Shevlin inflated his chest like a pout- 
er pigeon. “ Well, was this Hinkey as 
strong as me?” Tom persisted. 

‘Nothing like as strong, Tom,” 
Murphy emphasized his words. 
“You’re a hammer thrower — you 
broke the college strength test record.” 

Shevlin was obviously _ pleased. 
“Could he run as fast as me?” 

“Hell, no!’ Murphy — snapped. 
“Why, you're a track man—he 
couldn’t stay within five yards of you 
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in the hundred. Hinkey was no speed 
boy.” 

“T thought so!” Shevlin’s voice be- 
trayed self-satisfaction. ‘‘ Now tell me 
one thing more—how do I compare 
with him as a football player?” 

The ghost of a smile flitted across 
Murphy’s Irish face. ‘“ Do you really 
want me to tell the truth?” he asked in 
his quiet, even voice. 

“ Sure thing,” Shevlin urged, frown- 
ing a bit. 

“Well, then ”—Murphy bit off each 
word as an ax shears yellow pine— 
“Frank Hinkey could have made you 
look like the change from a counterfeit 
nickel!” 

The generation that knew Frank 
Hinkey is fading out. Youngsters of 
to-day—if they think of Hinkey at all 
—think of him as a musty legend 
rather than as a man of flesh and 
blood. 

When the moon comes up over old 
Yale Field, casting ghoulish shadows 
across the tombstones in “ the local 
cemetery ”—famed in Eli’s Undertak- 
er Song—lI like to think that the ghost 
of Frank Hinkey slithers across the fa- 
miliar turf in pursuit of a phantom 
football. 

I can see him now, a slight, ungainly 
figure in his canvas jacket, blue jersey, 
and shabby, ragged moleskins, an odd 
little monkey cap perched astride his 
shock of dark hair—all eyes—all 
nerves—all spirit! 
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“ WALKIN’ YOSELFS NEARLY TO DEATH TRYIN’ 
TO KEEP IN STEP WID DE TUNES I PLAY !" 





The Big Four of Tickfall discover an unknown 
genius at the great picnic of the Knights 
of Darkness and the Sister Stars 


By E. K. Means 


YE done had honors thrust 
| upon us, niggers!” Vinegar 
Atts announced, as he en- 
tered the Henscratch and 
sat down with an air of 
great excitement. 

“Ts dat so?” Pap Cur- 
tain snarled. ‘I don’t notice dat it 
has changed you much, excep’ dat you 
look skeert or somepin.” 

“Whut is a honor?” Figger Bush 
inquired. “Is it somepin you kin 
smell? F been smellin’ some kind of 
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fumigate all de mawnin’. 





‘A honor is a high an’ worthy po- 
sition bestowed upon a pusson or pus- 
sons because dey deserve it, or some- 
pin like dat,” Vinegar explained. 

“Dat don’t sound like no honor—it 
sounds like a job,” Figger protested. 

“ Honors is jobs,” Vinegar asserted. 
“ Dey has responsibilities.” 

“Any money in it?” Skeeter Butts 
asked. 

“It wus not mentioned,” Vinegar 
told him; “but de Knights of Dark- 
ness Lodge selected us Big Fo’ to lead 
de peerade an’ hab charge of de annual 
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nigger picnic in de Little Moccasin 
Swamp nex’ week.” 

‘“*Whut is a annual nigger?” Figger 
Bush wanted to know. 

“Hush!” Pap Curtain snapped. 
“ Dat’s whut we git fer belongin’ to a 
lodge an’ payin’ our dues reg’lar to a 
organization dat’s formed on love, 
friendship, an’ charity. I cain’t think 
of nothin’ foolisher !’ 

“Dis here peerade honor is kind of 
sprung on us, ain’t it?” Skeeter asked. 

“Not entirely as suddent as you 
think,” Vinegar confessed. “I oozed 
aroun’ among our friends an’ election- 
eered fer it a little bit.” 

“I don’t crave to be no glad-hander 
at no nigger picnic,” Figger Bush as- 
serted. ‘I git cussed a plenty now by 
de white folks. I ain’t aimin’ to hab 
no lodge wuck on me. I resigns!” 

“You don’t!” Vinegar snapped. 
““When I done gone to all kinds of 
trouble to git dis honor thrust upon us, 
no member of de Big Fo’ kin git cold 
foots an’ hit de gravel fer elsewhar!” 

“How come you don’t git us some- 
pin whut ain’t got so much honor drip- 
pin’ off it, an’ has some salary at- 
tached?” Skeeter inquired. ‘‘ Times is 
hard, an’ up to now de Big Fo’ has had 
to run like a engyne on its own steam. 
I believe we fo’ Big Fo’ has now 
growed big enough to git to be a finan- 
cial goin’ concern.” 

“Tl stay wid a thing longer an’ take 
a heap mo’ int’rust in it ef I see a pay 
day comin’,” Pap admitted; “ but 
whenever people ax me fer a freewill 
offerin’ service, I’m sure a punk puf- 
former!” 

“Whut are we expected to do?” 
Figger wanted to know. ‘‘I been on 
de entertainment cormittee of a good 
many nigger Sunday school picnics, an’ 
all I had to do wus to wear a badge 
wid a long ribbon on it. I feels real 
frisky when I gits dressed up like dat.” 

“ Dat’s about all dar are to it,” Vine- 
gar told him. ‘“ You don’t hab to tell 
niggers how to play an’ hab a good 
time at a picnic in de woods. You jes’ 
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take *em to de place whar de picnic is 
to be at, an’ leave ’em be.” 

“I kind of favor de notion,” Skeeter 
announced thoughtfully. ‘Let me 
see—lI’ll wear my blue serge double- 
busted coat an’ put on some white flan- 
nel pants. I hab a sky-muckle-dun cul- 
lud shirt of mighty near silk, and a red 
necktie. I kin git my hair cut an’ hab 
a new part made in it on de side of my 
head wid a razor. Atter dat I’ll be 
fixed fer any honor dat may be be- 
stowed upon me.” 

“You don’t say!” Vinegar ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Well, I’m gwine to wear 
my long-tail Prancin’ Albert frock 
preachin’ coat, an’ my high-top stove- 
pipe silk preachin’ hat, an’ a pair of 
pants wid cuffs on de end of de britches 
legs. I won’t wear no vest, because I 
hab a new belt buckle fer my bellyband, 
an’ de buckle is got my name cut on it; 
an’ I hab a new white shirt dat I want 
to show to de lady folks. Of co’se, I'll 
hab to be keerful not to spill my vittles 
on my shirt front. Gravy an’ soup 
don’t look nice on a white shirt!” 

“My good gosh!” Pap Curtain 
howled, and his snarly voice expressed 
the utmost limit of contemptuous 
scorn. “In all my nachel bawn days 
I never befo’ heard talk like dat from 
you-all! Does you niggers see me 
now? I hab graveyard mud on my 
shoes, an’ a patch on de seat of my 
pants. I hab a shirt dat I done wore 
three endurin’ weeks hand runnin’, an’ 
I’m going to keep it on an’ wear it to 
de lodge picnic; an’ ef any nigger lets 
on dat I ain’t proper dressed, he’ll sure 
hab either a fight or a foot race!” 

“Why cain’t you niggers stop blim- 
blammin’ each other an’ think up some 
way to make us a few loose change out 
of dis business?” Figger Bush asked. 
“ Nobody keers a durn how you dress. 
All we hab to do is to shake hands wid 
everybody an’ keep watch so dat no- 
body don’t start nothin’, an’ nobody 
don’t steal nothin’, an’ de chillun don’t 
tumble in de bayou, an’ a millyum 
things like dat. Dem’s honors!” 
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“All right, niggers,” Vinegar said, 
as he rose to his feet. “I’m glad dat 
we done sottled all dem details so easy. 
Now I'll go back an’ inform de lodge 
dat we accepts de honors offered us so 


unanimous.” 
II 


A Brass band led a long procession 
of colored people out of Tickfall to the 
annual picnic of the lodge. The mem- 
bers of the organization followed the 
Big Four, Vinegar Atts carrying a ban- 
ner and Skeeter Butts sporting a mar- 
shal’s staff, while Pap and Figger each 
wore a streamer of ribbon ten inches 
wide and four feet long, bearing the 
inscription : 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Behind them marched a long parade 
of men, women, and children, and es- 
corting them was a ludicrous proces- 
sion of dogs of every variety, color, 
and size. Everybody shook hands with 
everybody else, and the most conven- 
ient form of greeting was like this: 

“Hello, brudder, when did you 
come?” 

“T jes’ come.” 

“How come you come?” 

“ Jes’ to be a comin’.” 

“Ef I’d ’a’ knowed you wus comin’, 
I wouldn’t ’a’ come!” 

Then both would laugh loudly and 
walk along together in excellent good 
humor, having established their alli- 
ance for the day. 

Sometimes the parties meeting 
would come to a deadlock of conversa- 
tion after this fashion: 

“ Mawnin’, brudder! 
feel?” 

“T feels tol’able. 

“T feels tol’able. 
feelin’ tol’able?” 

“ Yes, suh, tol’able. 
feelin’ tol’able?” 

“Dey feels tol’able, thank ’e—tol’- 
able, tol’able, jes’ tol’able.” 

If two men remain long in a situa- 
tion like that, it seems to unsettle their 


How you 


How you feel?” 
Is all yo’ fambly 


Is yo’ fambly 
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minds. The only way to escape from 
the predicament into which they have 
precipitated themselves is to turn away 
and wave a cordial greeting to some 
other acquaintance, real or imaginary, 
and hasten over to inquire whether he 
feels tol’able. 

So everybody was earnestly butting 
around looking for somebody to shake 
hands with, up to the time the music 
started. Then, with a shuffling of feet 
eager for the march, they all began to 
tramp out of the town toward a fa- 
miliar spot called the Boiling Spring, 
about two miles from Tickfall. 

This spring was of unknown depth, 
and there was such a force in the 
stream of water that bubbled up from 
it that a fence rail plunged down into 
the spring as far as a man could send 
it would spring back again and be 
hurled out upon the land. It is said 
that a pickaninny once precipitated 
himself into this boiling water and was 
promptly belched forth, hurled over 
the heads of the people, and tossed into 
the lap of his mother like a wet bath 
sponge. The mother was sitting under 
a tree smoking a pipe, and the splash 
moistened her tobacco so that she could 
not enjov her smoke. There are some 
in Tickfall, however, who doubt this 
story. 

When the picnickers arrived at the 
Boiling Spring, they found a most un- 
desirabie interloper. Near the spring 
there stood a large hollow sycamore 
tree, in the cavity of which a half-wit- 
ted old negro had taken up his quar- 
ters. The aged outcast was living a 
hermit existence in the very heart of 
the picnic ground. 

Vinegar moved straight to the spot 
and stood staring at the strange con- 
traption of a home. On the tree out- 
side there hung a skillet and a frying 
pan. Near by was a rude mud oven, 
which also served as a stove. Within 
the hollow trunk of the sycamore a 
bunk had been constructed, about a 
foot high from the ground. It was 
covered with a mattress of Spanish 














moss, which the hermit also used as a 
bed covering to keep himself warm; 
and there was about the place a dis- 
tinctive odor which only the uncleanly 
human animal emits, as sharp and un- 
pleasant as the scent of the raccoon, 
as penetrative as a hat pin thrust up 
the nostrils, and as comprehensive as 
the circumambient atmosphere. 

‘“‘Good Lawd!” Vinegar howled. 
“Ef here ain’t ol’ Parlor Coach!” 

“Dat is still my name,” Parlor ad- 
mitted. “ Whut you doin’ runnin’ wid 
dis bunch of picnic coons?” 

‘Dey is members of a lodge,” Vine- 
gar informed him. 

“It ain’t improved ’em none,” Par- 
lor commented, looking them over with 
hostile eyes. “I could git a drove of 
swamp hawgs, train ’em fo’ days, an’ 
git a better imitation of a bunch of hu- 
man bein’s dan yo’ lodge!” 

“You use’ to belong to civilization 
yo’self, Parlor,” Vinegar remarked. 
“ How do it happen dat you got in dis 
fix?” 

“T fixed it myself,’ Parlor ex- 
plained. “I always figgered dat I wus 
some nigger, but de mo’ I run aroun’ 
de oftener I got wid a crowd who fer- 
got to admit whut a great nigger I wus, 
or else dey wus too stoopid to ’preciate 
me at my real wuth; so I come out here 
an’ flocked by myself. I done as de 
preacher adviced me to do —I with- 
drawed from de vulgar throng to meji- 
tate an’ invite me soul.” 

“Yo’ opinion of yo’self wus always 
fully up to de facks in de case, Parlor,” 
Vinegar replied; “ but it smells to me 
aroun’ here like yo’ real wuth is kind 
of putrified.” 

Then Mustard Prophet, the high- 
brow president of the lodge, called to 
Vinegar. When the preacher went 
over to where Mustard was standing, 
he found that gentleman much excited. 

‘“Whut does you make out of dat, 
Vinegar ?”’ he said, pointing to the her- 
mit. ‘ Don’t you see dat monkey nig- 
ger livin’ in dat tree?” 

“Sure I see him,” replied Vinegar 
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shortly. “I kin smell him, too; an’ I 
been holdin’ a civil cornversation wid 
him.” 

“Well, we cain’t hab him stayin’ 
aroun’ here to-day,” declared Mustard. 
“He don’t belong. He ain’t a mem- 
ber. He ain’t got de grip or de pass- 
word. Of co’se, I expeck you to do yo’ 
duty.” 

““Whut am my duty under dem suc- 
cumstances?” Vinegar asked. 

“Chase dat coon!” Mustard 
growled. “ Sic de dawgs on him, an’ 
run him into some yuther holler tree 
far over in de woods.” 

“TI wusn’t elected gran’ exalted 
bouncer of de picnic,” Vinegar said. 
“ Gittin’ in a fracas would be conduck 
onbecomin’ a minister of de Gawspil. 
Chase him yo’self.” 

“T’m got yuther duties to atten’ to,” 
Mustard told him. ‘ Excusin’ dat, dis 
here nigger looks like he kin fight, an’ 
I don’t want to git my clothes torn. 
Ef you knows him pussonal, it ’pears 
to me like you might advice him to 
make himself absent fer to-day fer de 
good of de awder.” 

“T think he’ll git disgusted wid us 
an’ leave in a little while,” Vinegar 
said. “In fack, he has already re- 
marked dat he did not like our looks; 
so let us wait an’ see.” 


III 


Partor Coacn evidently decided 
that this is a free country, that he was 
privileged to remain wherever he want- 
ed to be, that a man’s home is his 
castle, and other things like that. Sev- . 
eral other people came up and demand- 
ed that he be removed as a nuisance. 

“You ought to advice him dat he 
ain’t needed at our picnic,’ Ginny Babe 
Chew told Vinegar. 

“ He’s gittin’ plenty advices,” Vine- 
gar laughed. “I heard you over dar 
bawlin’ him out; but he don’t seem to 
act on no suggestions.” 

“‘ But he spoils de effeck of our pic- 
nic,” Ginny Babe protested. “ Look at 
dat coon!” 
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Vinegar stood in the shade of a tree 
and surveyed the offending individual. 
He was a tall, emaciated negro, worn 
thin by lack of proper food, by living 
in the miasma of the swamp, and by the 
depredations of malarial mosquitoes. 
His hair was gray and thick and kinky, 
and looked like a peck measure full of 
Spanish moss; and he wore a long gray 
beard that bore a resemblance to the 
same vegetable material. 

He was dressed in a pair of trousers 
which had been patched so often that 
it would be hard to determine the color 
and texture of the original garment. 
He wore a shirt so filthy and offensive 
that a swamp hog would have turned 
up his nose in disgust at the sight of 
it; and all his clothes, and the man him- 
self, were covered with the dried mud 
of the bayou and the slime of the 
swamp, until he resembled an old rusty 
stovepipe lying in the undergrowth of 
the woods. 

“He suttinly ain’t a ornamental 
thing in our midst,” Vinegar agreed; 
“but it ’pears to me dat we don’t own 
any mo’ of de woods dan he do.” 

“T reckin he thinks so, too,” Ginny 
Babe snapped. “ Anyhow, I ain’t been 
able to skeer him wid no howls and 
threats dat I put up. When I delivered 
my mind an’ told him eve’thing I 
thought, he jes’ stood dar an’ listened 
disint’rusted. When I finished, he 
turned aroun’ an’ walked into dat hol- 
ler tree an’ got to potterin’ aroun’ in 
dar like he wus fixin’ to go to bed an’ 
take a little nap, or somepin like dat.” 

In spite of all their talking, they 
could not move the hermit. 
awhile the situation became funny to 
the Big Four, and they enjoyed them- 
selves hugely. Excited negroes would 
come up and complain that the old man 
was a nuisance, and that the Big Four 
should either have removed him before 
the picnic or have chosen some other 
spot. In each case Vinegar Atts and 


his colleagues sent the complainant 
over to have a talk with Parlor Coach, 
assuring him that they knew Parlor 


After 
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would listen to reason. After a short 
conversation, the dissatisfied picnicker 
walked away, shaking his head and 
holding his nose, and the Big Four 
heard no more from him. 

Parlor sat there in front of his domi- 
cile and enjoyed the view. He listened 
to the chatter of the crowd, watched 
its varying colors as the gayly dressed 
women shifted from place to place, and 
noticed the ever changing appearance 
of the people as they moved from the 
shade of the trees to the glare of the 
sun. It was a good show. 

So much talk had been made about 
the man’s presence that he himself be- 
came the most interesting object in the 
woods, and the chief source of enter- 
tainment for the people. In fact, he 
became so interesting to Skeeter Butts 
that this dressy gentleman went over, 
sat down upon the ground, and en- 
gaged in what he would have called a 
“civil cornversation,” meantime fumi- 
gating the atmosphere around him by 
the ceaseless smoking of cigarettes. 
The conversation proceeded after this 
manner : 

“You live pretty lonely, don’t you, 
Parlor?” 

6c Yep.” 

“ Ain’t you got no friends?” 

66 Nope.” 

“ Ain’t you got no fambly or kin- 

66 Nope.” 

“Does you b’long to a lodge?” 

6c Nope.” 

“Does you brotherhood wid any 
chu’ch ?” 

66 Nope.” 

“Is you ever j’ined any nigger in- 
suriance club?” 

6s Nope.” 

“My Lawd!” Skeeter exclaimed. 
“ Ain’t you never belonged to nothin’? 
Ain’t you never j’ined nothin’ ?” 

““Yep—I j’ined de Civil War, on de 
Confed’rite side, an’ got hell licked out 
of me. Dat learnt me, an’ dat cured 
me!” 

Skeeter paused for breath. After 














two minutes of dialogue with that 
ugly-faced old swamp rat his conversa- 
tional gear seemed to be hopelessly 
jammed. 

The brass band had taken its stand 
under a tree and was making a tremen- 
dous noise, each man playing accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own con- 
science. When the racket subsided 
Skeeter began again. 

“ Didn’t you ever git married, Par- 
lor?” he inquired. “ Ain’t you never 
had no wife to comfort you?” 

““ Yep—lI had two wifes at one time; 
but I didn’t find em no comfort to me. 
In fack, dey wus a pestication. I ain’t 
got no mo’ use fer women. Dem wifes 
had me put in jail.” 

“Too bad!” Skeeter sighed in sym- 
pathy. Deciding that he had pursued 
his domestic inquiries as far as cour- 
tesy permitted, he started on another 
line. ‘‘ How come you don’t never go 
to town an’ hang out some?” 

“Don’t want to,” Parlor told him. 
“ Ain’t got no use for town.” 

By this time Skeeter felt that it 
would be dangerous to remain longer 
in that locality. He was being slowly 
asphyxiated by the odor of stale cook- 
ing and insanitary living. He offered 
Parlor a cigarette, which the hermit 
refused with a scornful gesture, and 
then he staggered away. 

The other members of the quartet 
were waiting and watching for Skeet- 
er’s return. Vinegar had offered to 
bet that Skeeter would be able to re- 
main within ten feet of the hollow tree 
for ten minutes, but he would have lost 
the wager by two minutes. 

“ Well!” Pap Curtain snarled. “ Did 
de ol’ rat promise to adopt you as his 
son an’ build you a lean-to so you could 
come an’ live wid him?” ° 

“T’m tryin’ to find out somepin,” 
Skeeter said, fanning himself with his 
derby hat and drawing deep puffs upon 
his cigarette, in order to fumigate him- 
self. “I argufies dat dar’s some good 
in eve’y man, ef you kin only find it 
an’ fotch it out. I ain’t found no good 
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in Parlor yit, but I don’t believe de 
good Lawd would let a feller live ef he 
didn’t hab no puppus in livin’.” 

“He ain’t livin’,’ Vinegar said. 
“Does you call dat livin’ ?” 


IV 


WHEN the welcome sound of ap- 
proaching dinner came to the ears of 
the people, the noisy musicians of the 
brass band ceased their efforts and got 
ready to eat. The table was stretched 
out near the big spring, and the crowd 
gathered upon either side and began to 
consume the abundance of food. 

Suddenly, through the hush that pre- 
vailed while every one was intent upon 
eating, there came a sound as sweet as 
the tone of flute and violin. The peo- 
ple paused, with their mouths full of 
food, to listen to a tune which set all 
their toes to tingling and made them 
keep time to the music with their nod- 
ding heads. In contrast to the inhar- 
monious blare of their own discordant 
band, this was melody indeed. It is- 
sued from an instrument which is al- 
most as dear to the heart of the negro 
as the banjo—the mouth harmonica. 

The man who was playing was an 
artist. He understood how to invoke 
all the sweetest and most thrilling tones 
from his temperamental little instru- 
ment, which he caressed in his palms 
as one might shelter a young singing 
bird. When he played “ Suwannee 
River,” and the melody reverberated 
through the woods and seemed to come 
back from the fluted tree tops, it sound- 
ed as if there was a great pipe organ 
hidden out in the woods. 

When the crowd located the source 
of the music, it was Parlor Coach, the 
hermit of the Boiling Spring, the 
swamp rat of the Little Moccasin. 

There sat the old negro by his hol- 
low tree, astraddle of a three-legged 
stool—a lean, sickly, disgusting old 
party, with hair and beard long and 
kinky and matted and dirty. 

Suddenly Parlor shifted to the music 
of the old barn dance variety, which 
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soon so inspired a little negro boy that 
he dropped a chicken bone and sprang 
out into an Open space. 

“Gosh!” he howled. “ Dat music 
done kotch me by my foots!” 

And in less than a minute Parlor 
Coach had the whole crowd with him, 
dancing to the weird, piercing music 
of the harmonica. All the afternoon 
they danced, and whenever Parlor 
stopped to breathe the people demanded 
more. 

Several times, during the afternoon, 
the Big Four passed Vinegar’s stove- 
pipe hat around and received contribu- 
tions to pay for the music. When they 
walked over to present it to the hermit, 
they found the same bitter, disgusted, 
and disgusting old rat, unimproved by 
his sudden popularity and utterly con- 
temptuous of the whole thing. 

“Tf you niggers could jes’ see whut 
you look like, prancin’ aroun’ like a lot 
of dressed-up monkeys, hoofin’ aroun’ 
an’ walkin’ yo’selfs nearly to death 
tryin’ to keep in step wid de tunes I 
play!” 

“ But we enjoy it,” Vinegar said. 
“TI would enjoy it mo’ ef de lady folks 
wouldn’t tread on my foots; but we 
enjoy it!” 

“ Suttinly!’’ Parlor sneered. “ An’ 
a possum enjoys hangin’ by his tail, 
but dat ain’t a human occupation. Who 
in de devil wants to be a ’possum, so 
he kin hang by his tail? Dancin’ ain’t 
a human occupation, neither—it’s a 
monkey job!” 

After several hours of this, Parlor 
became so much disgusted by the ex- 
hibition that the Knights of Darkness 
and the Sister Stars were making of 
themselves that suddenly he stopped 
playing. Refusing to yield to further 
importunities, he struck his harmonica 
several times across the palm of his 
hand to rid it of moisture, wrapped it 
carefully in the only scrap of clean 
cloth he had ever possessed, and retired 
within his hollow tree. 

When the picnickers had turned to 
other amusements, Skeeter Butts seat- 
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ed himself in the shade of a tree and 
spent a long time in deep meditation. 
Once he went over and looked into the 
hermit’s house, to find that Parlor was 
asleep upon his rude bed, while the 
money which had been donated to him 
lay in the middle of the place in his 
old wool hat. The proprietor of the 
Henscratch went back and sat down, 
keeping his eye on the hermit’s tree; 
and just as soon as the old man came 
out again and seated himself upon his 
stool, Skeeter walked over and started 
another conversation. 

When the picnic had ended and the 
crowd had marched back to town, 
Skeeter led his friends into his em- 
porium and said: 

“You fellers wus mournin’ dis 
mawnin’ because de Big Fo’ never 
could make any money. I done made 
arrangements wid Parlor Coach to 
come to Tickfall an’ play on his mouth 
organ. He tickled dem niggers at de 
picnic, an’ dat means dat de white folks 
will throw fits about him. We'll make 
a tour of Tickfall an’ clean up—” 

“ We'll hab to clean up Parlor Coach 
fust,” Figger Bush suggested. 

“We'll make a tour of Tickfall,” 
Skeeter continued, ignoring the inter- 
ruption. “ We'll travel from house to 
house among de whites. Parlor will 
play, an’ de Big Fo’ quartet will sing, 
an’ we'll pass de hat—an’ de Big Fo’ 
won't be onfinancial no mo’.” 

“ Bless Gawd!” Vinegar howled. “ I 
shore glad to find out dar is somepin 
mo’ to Parlor dan de smell!” 

‘Dat smell am de odor of sanctity,” 
Skeeter snickered. “I told you dar 
wus some good in ever’body.” 

“T don’t think so,” Vinegar 
whooped. “I been preachin’ an’ pray- 
in’ an’ howlin’ hymns aroun’ de Shoo- 
fly Church fer twenty year, an’ my 
church don’t smell like dat ol’ coon’s 
den!” 

“Shut up!” Pap Curtain snapped. 
““T moves we git to wuck on our plans 
to pick dis town of its loose change. I 
craves music money!” 

































“ They let me vote eight 
times, pap—one for you, 
two for maw, and five 
for the spotted pup!” 


Ballot Days —By Trent 
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Mattingly Weber 


SLIM HAZLITT SCOOPED 
THE TORTURED DOG 
UP IN BIS ARMS 


Once you hear the song of the prairie in your 
heart, you may never go back to the city, 
no nratter how you are tempted 


his roan mare, Genevieve, 
and gazed down at the 
flaunting pinkness of a new 
shack perched by the side 
of a cottonwood tree. Over 
Slim’s lean, young, and 
weather-bitten face surged an exas- 
perated anger. 
“Well, Genevieve, look what’s 
growed this nice spring weather!” he 
commented. 


For three weeks Slim Hazlitt had 
been out riding the range, checking up 
on the few straggly calves which bore 
his brand—the straight up and down 
H—and now he had returned to his 
own small, though not new shack, his 
low barn and his log corral, and his 
two stacks of alfalfa hay. For three 
weeks he had been gone, and here, on 
his return, sat a nester’s shack on a 
corner of his land where the welcoming 
old cottonwood spread wide branches. 
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“T’m glad,” he continued slowly, 
though his eyes gleamed more deadly, 
“that this sweet little homesteader 
didn’t decide to stick his shack in my 
alfalfa corral. Yes, that was dog- 
goned consid’rate of him. Come on, 
Genevieve, shake a leg and we'll show 
one hombre the shortest road outa 
these parts.” 

A new pine shack and a new broom 
leaning against the door. Shucks, 
there was something pitiful about a 
brand-new shack and a_ brand-new 
broom sitting out alone on these cussed, 
stubborn old prairies! 

The shack faced the other way. 
Genevieve rounded the corner of it. A 
girl was standing out about twelve feet 
from it looking at the house with fond, 
but critical eyes. 

“Does it look perfectly straight to 
you?” she asked the cowboy, somewhat 
breathlessly, as though his opinion 
counted a great deal. 


“ Well—jes’ about he 


straight,” 


said; though, come to think about it, 
he wasn’t sure. | 
“It doesn’t really matter about the 


sides so much,” she said, “ but the floor 
—the floor must be perfectly level, the 
book says, to get the best results from 
the Old Reliable incubator.” 

Through the open door Slim Hazlitt 
caught a glimpse of a glass-doored in- 
cubator. Dog-gone, that was even 
more disgustin’—or maybe pitiful— 
these people with incubators! Look at 
the poor old lunger over on the flats 
who had thought to do so well raising 
chickens. 

“T guess you never knew you had 
an ideal climate for turkeys, now did 
you?” continued the girl. Her dress 
was as pink as a day-old wild rose. A 
straight up and down dress it was, 
something like his brand, only it was 
rounded out with girl, and the tie on 
it whipped in the wind like a gay flag. 

“You see,” she went on, “it was 
one rainy day in the library—I worked 
in a library, you know—and there 
wasn’t anybody there hardly, and a 
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woman brought back this magazine, 
Turkey Talks, and, well, there wasn’t 
much else to do, so I turned the pages, 
and it said: ‘ Few people are far-sight- 
ed enough to see the gold coins in a 
turkey’s bronze feathers. Any one 
with intelligence can, after the first 
year, become independent.’” She 
paused. “ Turkeys, you see, only re- 
quire care the first six weeks. After 
that they practically raise themselves.” 

‘“‘ Same way about calves,” proffered 
Slim Hazlitt. “‘ They raise themselves, 
too—the ones the blizzards don’t knock 
off, or the droughts in summer, or the 
wolves don’t spot, or mayte a friendly 
little rattlesnake.” 

“And, talk about luck!” she con- 
tinued, with the gayest laugh Slimehad 
heard for many a day. “It was just 
the next week that I won the money 
for a prize-winning slogan—on ‘ Build- 
ing for the Future,’ it was. And so I 
started looking for a place to raise 
turkeys. I looked at places nearer 
town, but, my goodness, they wanted 
as much for just an acre as Mr. Reeves 
did for this whole big place—all I have 
to do is homestead this!” 

“So old Mort Reeves sold you his 
homestead relinquishment, did he? 
Was it Reeves’s idea to put your shack 
here—right beside the cottonwood ?” 

““ No, that was my idea. He showed 
me the corner of my claim, and I 
stepped it off myself. The turkeys can 
roost in the tree. The turkey, you see,” 
she was again quoting from the magic 
page which had whirred her out of a 
book-lined library on to the prairies, 
“is the nearest to a wild bird we 
have. They do best when they’re not 
restricted—” 

“ Did this here book happen to men- 
tion coyotes?” suggested Slim Hazlitt, 
thinking of the lunger and his long- 
legged chickens upon which the coyotes 
had fattened. 

“Oh, but I have my dog. Here, La- 
mont, come here!” 

A big-bodied Airedale arose. His 
head had the snub-nosed, bristly fierce- 
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walked a bit 
Hazlitt and 
worn leather 


ness of a lion, but he 
shamefacedly to Slim 
sniffed friendly at his 
chaps. 

“ He feels ashamed,” explained the 
girl, “because I scolded him so. He 
hasn’t very good judgment about peo- 
ple. Just this morning a—well, a 
friend of mine came out and Lamont 
growled and barked at him all the time 
he was here.” 

“ Did this friend happen to be Mr. 
Reeves?” asked the cowboy, holding 
out his hand to the dog’s licking 
tongue. 

It was said of Mort Reeves that he 
was crooked as a dog’s hind leg; also 
that he lay awake at night trying to 
figure out ways to beat people. There 
was foundation for both statements, 
for Mort Reeves, white of hand and 
sagging of stomach, had never done a 
day’s work in his life, yet he always 
had money to lend—with interest, to 
homesteaders, ranchers, and cowboys 
who did a day’s work every day. 

“I don’t know what Reeves told you 
—plenty I reckon—but he plumb for- 
got to mention to you that you was 
buildin’ your shack on my land.” 

“Mr. Reeves told me,” said the girl, 
standing as straight and tall as her five 
feet five would permit, “that I could 
expect all kinds of discouragement 
from you. He said all cattlemen were 
jealous of homesteaders. He said all 
cattlemen would do anything they 
could to run us out.” 

“Thanks for. the compliment,” said 
Slim Hazlitt dryly. “ Since ridin’ the 
range this spring, and seein’ the havoc 
the snows has wrought on certain heif- 
ers, I wasn’t sure I was a cattleman. 
However, there’s one more reason why 
I’d advise you to change the location 
of your dwellin’, This here dry gully 
has been known to go on a rampage. 
I know, because I myself picked this 
particular shady spot to locate in two 
vears ago. But one summer afternoon 
we had a cloudburst. I managed to see 
it comin’—but before I could get my 
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tent stakes pulled—” 

The girl’s laugh rippled out, merry 
and scoffing. ‘“‘ Morton Reeves told 
me you people out here would tell me 
all kinds of tales just to scare me out, 
but you must think I’m terrible dumb 
to fall for a thing like that. Why, 
they call these the dry prairies, and that 
gulch—it isn’t hardly a gulch at all. 
Where would the water come from?” 

“TI wondered myself, that day,” he 
said. Her scoffing laugh, her quoting 
of Mort Reeves, started something 
pounding in his chest. ‘‘ You better 
move that shack, I’m tellin’ you.” 

“Til not move my shack. My step- 
ping off of the lines is as good as yours. 
I’ve paid for this land and I—I’d thank 
you to keep off of it.” She called the 
dog to her with a majestic gesture. 
“Morton Reeves told me just to set 
the dog on any one that came around 
threatening me.” 


II 


Sum Hazuirr worked hard in the 
weeks that followed. He dug small 
cottonwoods from the creek’s bank and 
transplanted them, watering them and 
babying them along. He cut sod to 
make sod houses for calves. Once the 
lunger passed through and Slim traded 
hira some fresh beef for a dozen hens; 
the lunger who had aimed to raise five 
hundred chickens had sixty-three. 

A few days later, when the chicken 
raiser passed through, Slim showed 
him a big red hen. 

“\What’s the matter with her?” he 
asked. ‘‘ She won’t move off the dog- 
goned nest.” 

“She wants to set.” The lunger 
laughed his dry, crackling laugh. “‘ She 
wants some eggs under her.” 

Yes, Slim Hazlitt worked hard, but 
he was lonely, discouraged, and a little 
embittered when he saw the fringe of 
dogie calves hanging about his alfalfa 
stacks and remembered how many 
more than that he had figured he would 
have. 

And he could see from his higher 
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vantage point that the girl homesteader 
was working, too—a scurrying finger 
of color she was about the shack—the 
girl with the tie whipping like a gay 
flag in the wind, the girl with the 
laugh. 

When the wind blew in the right di- 
rection he could hear her laugh. Some- 
times, when Mort Reeves’s black horse 
was tied there, he could hear —or 
imagine he heard—that laugh. Slim 
would always hammer harder, or pump 
water faster when he thought of the 
crooked, shrewd-eyed Reeves talking 
to her. Mort Reeves, in his striped, 
white-collared shirt, his hands jingling 
money in his pockets. 

Once when Slim Hazlitt rode into 
town for supplies the postmaster gave 
him a magazine for the homestead girl. 
The girl had made two special trips to 
town asking for it, so the postmaster 
"lowed she’d be glad to get it as soon 
as she could. 

As Genevieve ambled along the trail 
that day, Slim opened the magazine 
called Turkey Talks. “ For every five- 
cent piece you spend on turkey eggs 
this month, you will harvest dollars in 
the next few months.” That was on 
the first page. Dog-gone, it was kinda 
convincin’ the way those word-slingers 
put it. 

Lamont, the dog, came frolicking 
down the road to greet him. Slim fit- 
ted the magazine between his big jaws 
and the dog trotted home with it. 

Then it was summer. And a white 
sun pelted down. When Slim Hazlitt 
looked the quarter of a mile down to 
the soap box shack and the cottonwood, 
heat mirages blurred before his eyes. 
The colors of those straight little 
dresses seemed more faded now. Mov- 
ing specks of little turkeys could be 
seen about the shack. 

Mort Reeves still rode out from 
town. Occasionally he rode through 


Hazlitt’s place to water his horse. He 
had a way of looking back at the home- 
stead shack — Slim had seen a hawk 
look just that way when he contem- 


plated swooping down. A hawk is 
never overly hasty. 

Long-legged turkeys—not so many 
but what you could count them—wan- 
dering over the plains in search of 
grasshoppers. And they grew fewer 
as the days went on. Time after time 
Slim Hazlitt came across a small heap 
of feathers on the prairie. Yet La- 
mont’s deep barking, gruff and osten- 
tatious as a lion in a circus, was always 
bellowing out. 

But the coyotes—one day when Slim 
topped the ridge he saw two of them 
teasing Lamont to come on—a little 
farther—and they seemed to wink at 
him, those yellow curs of the plains. 
Slim had no gun with him, and they 
knew it. They knew so much. 

So, once again Slim Hazlitt stopped 
at the homestead shack. Yes, the girl’s 
dress was faded. The girl herself was 
—not faded—tempered somehow to 
the prairie sun and winds. But her 
laugh was still there, ready to ripple 
out. And it did when Slim warned her 
to keep the dog, Lamont, close in. 

For the coyotes have a way of luring 
a dog on, and three or four of them 
cornering him. A dog, young and in- 
experienced, would have no chance 
with those throat-grabbing skulkers. 

“Why, Lamont,” and again that 
scoffing laugh of hers sent something 
pounding in his chest with a longing 
to shake her, ‘‘ Lamont comes of fight- 
ing stock. And intelligent—he knows 
more than a lot of humans.” 

But while he was riding home that 
day Genevieve’s feet flattened two 
more piles of turkey feathers. Over 
and above Slim’s anger rose a pity. 
He rummaged on top the cupboard in 
the kitchen till he found his prairie-dog 
poisoning; he had used it before for 
coyotes. ‘Though they were crafty. 
Nothing less than fresh meat would 
tempt them. He fixed it carefully and 
put it out that night. 

The next day he turned Genevieve 
in that direction—he wanted to see if 
the meat had been eaten. It was gone. 
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As he reached for the stirrup, some 
one called to him—but not by name. 

* You—you—” It was the home- 
stead girl; she came stumbling across 
the prairie toward him and her eyes 
were blazing in her white face. ‘“‘ You 
came back to see if he got it, I suppose. 
You came back to gloat. Well—look 
there—” She pointed, and then Slim 
Hazlitt saw. 

It was Lamont, the brown bristly- 
haired dog, stretched out. He lay still 
now, except for an occasional twitch- 
ing, but the ground about him was 
pawed up by his tortured movements. 

“ You put it out—on fresh meat to 
tempt him,” she cried. 

“I put it out,” he repeated, “ but I 
never aimed it at your Monty dog. I 
never thought he’d come this far.” 

“ Oh, yes, you did,” she said. “ You 
did it because he was the only protec- 
tion I had. You've been stealing my 
turkeys—” 

“‘God-a-mighty!” ejaculated Slim 
Hazlitt. 

“Morton Reeves told me—he said 
he saw them at your place. I wouldn’t 
have said anything about that. What 
chance have I got to fight against you? 
But Lamont—he knew me when I 
found him here, and he whined and 
whined, and now—” 

Slim Hazlitt bent over the dog. Not 
dead. He scooped him up in his long 
arms. 

“T’ve got some stuff,” he said, “an 
old vet left in case of poisonin’—” 

“You can’t take my dog,” the girl 
remonstrated. ‘“‘ You poisoned him, 
.and I won’t let you take him now—” 

Slim Hazlitt brushed her roughly 
aside, carrying the big dog in his arms. 

“Will you hush?” he said angrily. 
“ You'll never learn any sense. Why 
should I poison a pup that licked my 
boots ?” 

He pulled the blanket off his own 
bunk, laid the dog gently on it. All 
that night Slim Hazlitt worked over 
him—the stomach pump—the dark 
brown medicine—ah, a little cold 
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water. ‘‘Come on, now, old-timer.” 
Always Slim stroked the stubby head. 
The sun was high when the dog gave 
a great sigh and slept. Slim Hazlitt 
sighed, too, then and went out to feed 
his dogies before they squirmed 
through into the alfalfa corral. 


III 


THE days grew hotter and drier, the 
plains grayer and drier. The soap- 
weeds were brown sticks of things and 
the sage choking heaps of dust. 

“Is it ever going to rain?” Again 
the lunger was passing through. 
“That’s what she says to“me,” he 
nodded toward the homestead shack, 
blurry through the heat. ‘“‘ And I says 
to her, ‘ Yeh, it ‘ll rain. After every- 
thing dries up, after you cuss all day 
and pray at night—well, the old prai- 
ries have got a sense of humor, and 
they’ll give you rain, all right.’ ” 

After about a week Lamont emerged 
from Slim Hazlitt’s shack to find the 
sun—weak of legs and shaggy of coat. 
But he was no longer a licking-tongued 
puppy. He was a dog now—he could 
growl low and menacing in his throat; 
and he did whenever Mort Reeves’s 
fidgety black hove in view. , 

Then one evening Slim walked with 
him till he was within perhaps a hun- 
dred yards from the homestead shack. 

“You ramble back home now, 
Monty dog—maybe she'll be needin’ 
you.” 

The girl came to the door and saw 
the dog. She put her arms around his 
neck. 

“Oh, Lamont, you didn’t die. I 
knew most that if anybody could pull 
you through—he could. Oh, Lamont, 
I’m glad you’ve come back—it’s—it’s 
so darned lonesome.” 

And one morning Slim Hazlitt, high 
on his windmill oiling it, saw; Mort 
Reeves had ridden out—dog-goned if 
he wasn’t like a hawk with his crooked 
beak—and the thin dog ran out growl- 
ing. Mort got off to pick up a stick 
and the dog flew at him. A bit of flying 
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color as the girl hurried out. 

Through the thin morning air came 
a hodge-podge of angry voices, the 
girl’s, Mort Reeves’s, and the dog’s 
growling threats. “I'll show you!” 
that was Reeves’s yelling back above 
the din at the girl. 

Slim Hazlitt cut across his section, 
and met Reeves as he rode back to 
town. The latter was holding his 
wrist, muttering. 

“ Jus’ what,” questioned Slim quiet- 
ly, “are you aimin’ to show the home- 
stead girl?” 

“Show her?” A hawk man would 
ordinarily never divulge his intentions, 
but Reeves was shaking with anger. 
“T told her she could get rid of that 
damned cur, or I’d—I’d—” 

“ What?” 

“T’m sending in to the city for a 
surveyor—l’ll have him out here in a 
week, I’ll show her whether she can 
hold that land or not when we prove 
her shack isn’t even on the piece she’s 
supposed to homestead. After all I’ve 
done for her, to stick up for that 
cur—” 

“After all you’ve done for her!” 
Slim said slowly, but the roan mare, 
Genevieve, fidgeted under him at that 
note in his voice. “ You sold her your 
relinquishment for twice as much as 
it was worth. You knew she was 
buildin’ on my_ place and you never 
opened your muzzle. You want that 
land back, you damn_bloodsucker! 
Climb off your horse—” 

But Morton Reeves prodded his 
horse on till an intervening twenty feet 
lay between them. 

“TI won’t fight you—no, sir, when 
I come back I’ll have a surveyor and a 
witness.” 

He swooped on down the road. A 
chicken hawk’s beating wings always 
seems to proclaim that, “ I’ll be back.” 


IV 


Was it ever going to rain? Some- 
times teasing clouds darkened the sky 


_ and the wind blew up caressingly cool, 
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suggesting dampness and soft rain. 
Hazlitt’s squinting eyes kept studying 
the sky. Two years ago, in a blue sky, 
a black flannel of cloud had skimmed 
across. Two years ago just when the 
plains had been as pan dry as now. 

Then Slim’s anxiety looked from 
skies to water holes. Water holes 
showing their bottoms in crusty scabs. 
His heifers stared at him with a hol- 
low-eyed, count-the-ribs look. Well, 
he’d have to haze them in to the wind- 
mill and the alfalfa stacks which were 
melting down now faster than snow in 
a Chinook wind. 

It was evening on a hot parched day 
when Slim, behind his straggly herd, 
came in sight of his long shack, and his 
gnawed-out alfalfa stacks. The sky 
had darkened too suddenly. The cattle 
showed an unease that was more than 
thirst. Slim Hazlitt wiped sweat from 
his face—the air was sickeningly heavy. 
and clammy. 

The cattle had sensed the water in 
the trough and were running in weak 
haste. Genevieve drank nervously, 
then started toward the long barn. But 
Slim drew her back. 

“Not so fast, old girl; we’ve got to 
do some travelin’ and pronto.” 

A rain drop, big as a quarter, fell 
on his hand as he caught the yellow 
mule which he drove double to the 
wagon with Genevieve. 

Then the heavens burst! Sheets of 
water. Rivers of water. Water that 
beat down, that flattened a Stetson hat 
into a rag. Water that ran off the 
backs of Genevieve and the yellow 
mule as they lunged through it. Dark- 
ness came with it. 

Slim Hazlitt had guided the wagon 
into the shelter of a log shed, not yet 
finished. He pulled the slippery har- 


‘ness off their backs. ‘The thunder of 


rain was easing up now. 

Again the tired Genevieve looked 
toward her long barn. But Slim 
looked down at the rivers of water gur- 
gling under the shed, washing about 
their feet. 
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‘In two minutes after the rain is 
over we'll be as high and dry as ever,” 
he muttered to himself and the mare, 
‘ but the water’s got to go somewheres. 
Here, here, Gen—don’'t sulk.” 

He threw the saddle on her quickly, 
eased into it. 

The drops were falling slowly, lei- 
surely now. But as he headed toward 
the cottonwood tree and the shack he 
heard a roar. Something like the roar 
of a train over a bridge—but Slim’s 
ears had heard that roar before. It was 
the roar of water! 

Yes, it was dark, a terrifying, be- 
fuddling darkness, and Genevieve 
sloshed and slipped in the mud. God, 
if only the moon would come out from 
behind that dipper-shaped cloud. 

A light flickered in the girl’s shack, 
the door opened and she came running 
out with a lantern. She went running 
straight toward the cottonwood tree 
with the roar of water getting louder 
and louder. 

Slim called to her, but she ran on. 
He ran aiter her, caught her arm. 
But she wrenched free and stumbled 
on. 
She had reached the foot of the cot- 
tonwood when he caught her. ‘“‘ Come 
back!” he yelled and motioned up the 
gully. The water was over their feet 
now, but she was stretching up toward 
the blotch of tree, trying to reach that 
first branch. 

He picked her up, but she fought him 
with the one hand which did not hold 
the lantern. 

“ Damn you, let me get then —damn 
you—” 

The water caught them there, knee 
high. Sticks in it whipped at them. 
Waist high, mounting, pushing water. 
It snuffed out the lantern, sucked it 
from her grasp. And he pressed her 
tight in fury, tighter to still her beating 
hands. Shoulder high the water, and 


he was saying: “‘ You little fool, keep 
stil—” He pinioned her arms under 
his, 

The taste of muddy water was in 
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his mouth, his feet slipped on the un- 
even surface of the gully and his knees 
doubled under him; but he held her 
tight—thought she could get away, did 
she?—and he struggled against the 
push and pull of the water and the 
darkness and the roar. 

There now—it was not so deep. But 
he kept going on—and on, for the 
water was spreading. 

And even when he put her down 
he held her, for she was still looking 
back. 

“Do you want to drown, Gen?” he 
panted. 

‘“*T wanted to get—the turkeys out,” 
she sobbed—and she half fell at his 
feet in a huddle of despair. And the 
Monty dog whimpered up to Slim in 
fright. 

V 


GENEVIEVE, the dry land bronc, had 
evidently bolted in panic at the water 
which could roar and widen and widen. 
It was sucking at the base of the little 
shack whose walls had never been quite 
straight. The broom was the first to 
go—then the step—and then— 

Slim picked up the homestead girl 
and carried her up the slope to the top 
of the rolling hill. She was wet and 
shivery and she sobbed as he carried 
her. 

The moon had now edged out 
irom behind the dipper-shaped cloud. 
Slim, looking back, saw that the 
shack had been carried down with 
the rush of water—down and farther 
back. 

The little shack was now sitting 
within the boundaries of the homestead 
claim—well within the boundaries, so 
that a hawk man and a city surveyor 
need not trouble to take out a tape 
line. 

Slim Hazlitt put the girl down in a 
chair in his shack. 

“You should have let me drown,” 
she said. ‘“ I wish you had. The tur- 
keys are gone—the shack is gone—and 
I am only a little fool—” 
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She did not even try to push back 
her soggy hair. The girl with the 
laugh! Her head was almost touching 
her bare brown arms as they lay on 
the oilcloth-covered table. A girl that 
laughed—a tie that whipped in the 
wind— She tried to keep the sobs 
from moving her shoulders under the 
clinging, bedraggled dress. 

The match Slim had struck to light 
the fire went out in his fingers. 

“The turkeys are not gone—not all 
of them,” he said. ‘“‘ When I felt what 
was comin’ on I trundled down in the 
big wagon and loaded most of ’em in 
—all I could reach.” 

He struck another match, lighted the 
fire. He shook out the ashes. She did 
not answer. 

“TI guess maybe you’ve had enough 
of the prairies,” he said. “If you want 
me to, I'll buy your turkeys from you. 
Once I happened to read your turkey 
magazine and I sent away for some 
eggs and set them under a hen. They 
didn’t do so bad. I’m not such a thriv- 
in’ cattleman now, but next year ”’—the 
cry of all prairieites—“ guess maybe 
you'd be glad to get back to the library 
and your books.” 

“No,” said the homestead girl; “ no, 
I don’t want to go back. The prairies 
—well, it’s like the lunger says, there’s 
nothing easy about them. In the win- 
ter there’s snow and snow and snow, 
he says. In the summer it’s dry—till 
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you pray for rain, and then it comes 
like this. But I think you could hate 
harder out here—you could hate a man 
that was small and underhanded—like 
Mort Reeves. You—needn’t worry 
about me being on your land any 
more—you needn’t worry about me 
being here at all any more. Mort 
Reeves is going to bring out a sur- 
veyor and prove—I did build on your 
land—and I’ll have to get out.” 

“TI did worry about your bein’ here 
—and your havin’ to get out,” Slim 
remarked tenderly. “ But we don’t 
need to worry none now. You will 
have to get a new broom and a new 
step, but the shack is sittin’ where it 
ought to sit—and it’s facin’ this way. 
I like that.” 

“T think,” said the girl with a little 
laugh which made the fire crackle 
warmer somehow, the coal oil lamp’s 
light yellower, “‘ that the prairies make 
you like them—though they are so 
stubborn and they ask all—all you’ve 
got.” She had thrown out her arms, 
her hands clenched. “There is a 
strength that pulls you even when you 
fight against it. I think you could love 
harder out here—” 

Slim Hazlitt caught her outstretched 
wrists, pulled her toward the fire and 
him. The water dripped from the roof. 
But the roar had gone out of it—there 
was only a measured music to it, and 
promise. 
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A BIRTHDAY GIFT 


So you were born to-day, that must be why 
The sun rose early with so glad a face, 
And all the world had such a merry eye, 
And tree-tossed laughters fill each leafy place: 
Your birthday morning!— O event most rare! 
O day most blessed that gave your face to me! 
O day of flowers and golden singing birds! 
Were I a king, what frankincense and myrrh, 
What gems from moonlit caverns of the sea 
I’d heap, belovéd, on your silken knee— 
But I have nothing in my gift but words. 


Richard Leigh 
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HIS EYES DILATING, HE TURNED HIS HEAD 
IN THE DIRECTION OF THE SOUND 


Raymond Mannering, of the Siam 


By Reginald Campbell 






Wood Company, 


handles a strike situation in a land where 
strike leaders believe in devils 


AYMOND MANNERING, 

of the Siam Wood Com- 
pany, regarded with stern 
eyes the dark figure of 
the native crouching before 
him. 

“Nai Sooan,” said he, 
“the money that I gave to thee thou 
hast gambled away.” 

“Lord, I gave it to my rafting 
crew.” 





“That is a lie, and thou shalt re- 
ceive no more advances from me this 
season. Now get out of my bunga- 
low!” : 

Nai Sooan did not budge, but stared 
sullenly at the floor. He was Man- 
nering’s best raftsman, being efficient, 
courageous, and capable of handling 
a teak raft in almost any current. 
Nevertheless, he had several highly 
unpleasant habits, for he drank, swore, 
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smoked opium, and spent most of the 
advances he received in gambling at 
fan-tan instead of paying his crew. 

Once a wife of his had displeased 
him, and she died with alarming 
promptitude. Nai Sooan said that she 
had succumbed to a sudden and violent 
attack of fever, but many people 
thought otherwise, though they could 
bring no proof to contradict his state- 
ment. Mannering knew something of 
the man’s private life, but he preferred 
knaves to fools, and had therefore kept 
the rascal in the company’s service. Of 
late, however, Sooan had shown signs 
of insubordination, and his master 
judged it high time to teach him a 
lesson. 

“Leave my bungalow, | 
barked Mannering. 

Still the other did not move an inch. 
The white man also remained very 
quiet, but a tiny pulse was beating in 
his throat. 

A minute passed, and neither spoke. 
Then Mannering, though loath to use 
violence on a native, bent forward and 
seized one of the raftsman’s bare 
brown arms in his lean fingers. The 
grip tautened, and Nai Sooan writhed. 

“Lord, I go!” he gasped. 

“It seems to me that I’m going to 
have trouble with these devils,” 
breathed Mannering when the rafts- 
man had gone. 

It was not strange that he should 
feel some anxiety. His raftsmen were 
Siamese from the borders of the Lao 
country, men of a type quite unlike the 
peaceable Lao and Kamoo people who 
formed the bulk of the carrier and 
compound coolies. The Siamese were 
black-visaged, surly, and evil, and they 
were ruled by fear and fear alone. Of 
late they had become more aggressive 
in their mien toward the white man; 
and now that Nai Sooan had openly 
flouted his authority the worst might 
come to pass as soon as the river in 
front of the bungalow swelled into 
flood and the rafting of logs began. 

The rains had broken—it was rain- 


said!’ 
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ing now—and Mannering knew that at 
any moment the Me Toom River might 
rise to a height that would sweep down 
some sixteen thousand teak logs from 
the forest streams of the north. On 
the arrival of these logs at a point op- 
posite his bungalow he would make 
them up into rafts and send them on 
their long journey to Bangkok, two 
hundred and fifty miles away to the 
southward. 

It was very important that his work 
should not be delayed, for he had re- 
ceived telegraphic instructions from 
his manager, stating that a large sup- 
ply of teak was urgently required in 
Bangkok. Yet here he was, the only 
white man in a wide region, with re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders for the 
safe delivery of the valuable timber, 
and the only men capable of naviga- 
ting the rafts downstream were a 
crowd of rebellious Siamese who might 
go on strike for the sheer joy of giv- 
ing him trouble. 

He debated the problem all day, and 
then, two hours after dark had fallen, 
he heard a sound that caused him to 
snatch up his electric torch and hasten 
out of the bungalow, regardless of the 
streaming rain that was falling. 

Arrived at the river bank, he point- 
ed the torch at a notched post that had 
been sunk in the bed of the stream, 
and a whistle escaped his lips, for the 
water was swirling past at twenty feet 
above normal hot weather level. Then 
the sound came again. It was the sul- 
len, hollow booming of timber, and 
presently the long, dark shapes of hun- 
dreds of teak logs began sliding past 
the white arc of the torch. 

He roared to the company watch- 
man to sound the gong, which soon 
clashed out its warning through the 
pelting night. Its harsh clamor awoke 
the inhabitants of Ban Huat, the vil- 
lage nestling along the bank below 
Mannering’s compound, and_ shortly 
the raftsmen and their coolies came 
running from their homes. Shouting 
and yelling, most of them jumped into 
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the stream and swam like fish toward 
the oncoming logs, which they worked 
ashore with their hands. Others went 
out in dugout canoes, and pushed their 
prizes to the bank with their paddles. 

Mannering, satisfied that the men 
were awake and at work, soon returned 
to his bungalow. He changed his sop- 
ping clothes, and then called to his boy 
for a “ stengah.” 

“Lord,” said the boy, Ai Kong, as 
he poured out the drink, “ the men are 
working well?” 

“Yes,” replied his master brusquely. 

The men were indeed working well 
—perhaps too well, he reflected, as he 
stared out of the bungalow into the 
streaming tropical night. 


II 


MANNERING spent the following 
week in striding up and down the river 
banks, supervising the making up of 
the timber into rafts averaging a hun- 
dred and sixty logs apiece. Not until 
the work was well-nigh completed did 
any trouble appear; but it came one 
evening in the shape of a deputation 
of raftsmen, headed by Nai Sooan. 

“ Lord,” said that worthy, squatting 
down before the white man, “ we have 
done well. In fact, never have we 
toiled so hard for you before.” 

“That is true,” admitted Manner- 
ing. 

“But, lord, we are not satisfied 

with our pay. Though the rafts are 
now ready, we take them not to Bang- 
kok unless we receive eight hundred 
ticals each for this service, also free 
rice, chilis, and tobacco.” 

Raymond laughed mirthlessly, for 
the men were already handsomely paid 
by his company, and were asking for 
at least twice as much as they deserved. 

“ Nai Sooan,” he said coldly, “ I will 
give you my orders. To-day is Sun- 


day, and it would seem to me that in 
five days from now the river should 
have fallen to a level when the rafts 
can safely be dispatched. Therefore 
on Saturday shall they begin to go, and 
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they shall go at the same rate of pay as 
before.” 

“Then, master, we shall not take 
them down.” 

“ You shall, all of you! Remember, 
my commands are obeyed!” 

The words cracked like the lash of a 
whip, and the palaver was over. 


Three days passed, during which 
time the rafts lay absolutely deserted 
on either side of the stream, while in 
the village of Ban Huat an ominous 
calm prevailed. 

On Wednesday morning, chafing at 
the inaction, Mannering swung out of 
his bungalow, intent on some good, 
hard exercise. For awhile he strode 
along the river bank. Then, as if tired 
of the sight of so much dazzling water, 
he branched inland and followed a 
small path that ran between the tower- 
ing walls of the jungle. 

After half an hour’s progress he 
came to a ruined Buddhist temple that 
loomed up, mellow and rugged, on one 
side of the little track. The coolness 
within the old building looked inviting. 
Climbing over the crumbling masonry, 
now tufted with grass and hung with 
creepers, he entered the temple, sat 
down on a fallen block of stone, and 
gave his mind up to the problem that 
confronted him. 

He knew that the fate of the timber 
would be decided in the course of the 
next three or four days. By the end 
of the week the river should have 
fallen sufficiently to enable the teak 
rafts to negotiate the numerous bends 
without fear of destruction. If their 
departure was delayed after that date, 
however, the river might become too 
shallow for navigation, and the timber 
would probably remain stranded at 
Ban Huat for several months. In that 
case both the raftsmen and the com- 
pany would be losers; but Mannering 
knew enough of the native mind to 
realize that the Siamese were perfectly 
ready to spite themselves if only they 
could give him trouble. 














“ Those rafts,” he said to himself, 


“must go down on Saturday, or the’ 


Bangkok office will raise hell; but how 
the dickens am I going to manage it?” 

He spoke aloud, and his voice went 
echoing queerly through the silent 
gloom. The ruined temple was an 
eerie place. Looking around it, Man- 
nering noted that the image of Buddha 
was missing from its place, and only 
the imprint of the pedestal remained. 
Behind that, at the rear of the building, 
a gaping hole in the wall showed him 
the dense black of the jungle that en- 
circled the ruins. 

Beneath his feet were hard stone 
slabs, incrusted with moss, and as cold 
as death. The air, too, was chilly— 
damp, fetid, and breathing of decay 
and death. 

Shaking off a strange feeling of hor- 
ror, Mannering rose to his feet and 
hurried back to the sunlight that 
streamed down on the path outside. 
There he turned and gazed once more 
at the temple, and his eyes widened, 
for he felt certain that by accident he 
had stumbled upon the famous Temple 
of Ghosts. 

Now the Temple of Ghosts was 
ages old, and a strange legend was at- 
tached to it. Many, many years ago, 
it was said, in the year of the Tiger, 
an ancient Siamese of extreme piety, 
being caught late one evening by a se- 
vere storm in the jungle, was forced 
to take refuge in the temple. As he 
sheltered there, a party of three robbers 
arrived. They scoffed at the old man, 
robbed him of his few possessions, and 
finally, when he swore vengeance upon 
them, strangled him with their bare 
hands. 

Some months later—so ran the 
legend—these same robbers decided to 
rest for the night in the ancient tem- 
ple, which had been deserted since the 
murder of the saintly old man. The 
moon was full that night, and in the 
morning one of the band was found 
dead of strangulation. The other two 


had fled to the nearest village, where 
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they gibbered of strange, icy hands 
that caught them by the throat. They 
gibbered, be it noted, because they 
could not speak coherently, since both 
were raving mad. 

Such was the story of the place. As 
it was handed down from generation 
to generation, it had grown to such an 
extent that at the present time the na- 
tives firmly believed that any .nan of 
evil mind who spent a night in the 
Temple of Ghosts would either die or 
go mad. Mannering himself knew of 
the tradition, and, though he was no 
believer in ghosts, his face was ex- 
tremely thoughtful as he walked back 
to his bungalow. 

On arrival there his clerk, Nai 
Poon, approached him. 

“Lord,” said the clerk, “ the rafts- 
men are in evil mood, and they require 
the master’s answer.” 

“That have I already given them,” 
replied the other, and strode upstairs. 


Ill 


On the following day Mannering 
awoke to find that his skin was hot and 
dry. He forced himself to rise from 
his bed, but breakfast repelled him, and 
in two hours’ time he was: back in bed 
again, shivering with ague. The con- 
stant soaking in the pouring rain, the 
mosquitoes that shrilled in thousands 
over the sodden jungle, the anxiety of 
the situation—some or all of these fac- 
tors had stirred up the malaria in his 
blood. Strong man though he was, 
the years he had spent in Siam had 
taken their toll of his constitution. 

For hour after hour he lay alone in 
in the bedroom, listening to the thin 
drizzle of rain that whispered on the 
shingle roof overhead. Outside the 
net the mosquitoes droned in their 
ceaseless quest for blood. From some- 
where in the compound below the so- 
called brain fever bird chanted mo- 
notonously. The whole world seemed 
dull, drab, enervating. 

Though great waves of burning heat 
were surging through his body, to be 
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followed a moment later by icy shivers, 
Mannering lay calm and collected, en- 
deavoring with all his will power to 
shake off the fever. He was sick and 
almost helpless, but he did not ,cry or 
groan, for no self-pity was his. He 
knew only that he must recover in 
order to win his battle with the rafts- 
men. 

No aid from outside sources could 
help him. The nearest police station 
was a good fifty miles distant, and even 
should the constables arrive on the 
scene they would be powerless to in- 
terfere. No—he, and he only, was re- 
sponsible to his company for the deliv- 
ery of the timber; and for this reason 
he would get those rafts down to Bang- 
kok, strike or no strike! 

In the evening, as darkness en- 
veloped the land, the boy, Ai Kong, 
crept into the room to light the lamps. 

“Lord,” said that individual, his 
taciturn and repellent features gleam- 
ing in the yellow rays, “things have 
come to pass that make a man sick. 
Your cook has bolted, and the com- 
pound coolies hide within their huts. 
Also the clerk, Nai Poon, keeps inside 
his house.” 

“ Meaning that they are afraid of 
the raftsmen?” asked Mannering from 
the bed. 

“ Yes, lord.” 

“ And is not Ai Kong afraid?” 

“Lord, I fear nothing in heaven or 
hell save you.” 

Mannering smiled grimly, for here 
was a servant who, though no saint, 
could be trusted. 

“‘ Master,” continued the boy, “ my 
wife has heard certain tidings in the 
village. The raftsmen are now very 
fierce, for they have drunk much rice 
toddy to-day. To-night, at nine o’clock, 
they will gather in the village assembly 
house. Lord, it is whispered that Nai 
Sooan will compel them to surround 
your bungalow and force you to give 
in to their demands, for they know you 
are sick.” 

“T see!” breathed Mannering. 
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He shifted on the pillows. The 
fever, now that he had sweated, was 
better, though his head was dizzy and 
his limbs were weak. He flung an arm 
out of the blankets, and this slight 
movement started him perspiring. 

In spite of the rain and the dark, the 
heat in the room was terrific. Anxious 
to breathe some fresh air, he slipped 
off the bed, wrapped a thick dressing 
gown around him, and walked uncer- 
tainly out upon the front veranda. 

There, while the boy remade his bed, 
he drew great gulps of the cool night 
breeze into his lungs. As he stood 
thus, his tall shape was silhouetted 
clearly against the rays of the lamps 
within. Suddenly the silence of the 
forest was broken into a crash of re- 
verberating sound, and a bullet zipped 
past Mannering’s head and buried it- 
self in the woodwork of the wall. 

The white man, however, did not 
move a muscle. Instead, he remained 
standing on the veranda for a full five 
minutes before returning to the bed- 
room. 

“ Ai Kong,” he said quietly, as he 
slipped between the sheets again, 
“draw all the shutters.” 

With expressionless features the 
boy obeyed. When he had finished, he 
turned to his master. 

“ Lord, it would seem that Nai Soo- 
an wishes to murder you.” 

“It would appear so,” replied Man- 
nering evenly. 

“ Shall I get the guns ready? For 
without doubt the men will come to- 
night!” 

“They will not come,” said Man- 
nering, “ for I will go to them.” 

“ Huh!” grunted Ai Kong. 

“ Tell me, is thy wife safe?” 

“No evil can come to her, master.” 

“ Then listen. To-night I go to the 
raftsmen’s meeting place. It is half a 
mile distant, and, since the fever is on 
me, at times the ground swims under 
my feet. Therefore shall Ai Kong 
come with me, helping me lest I fall 
on the way.” 
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“He will come,” echoed the boy. 
“The master will take his revolver?” 

“IT go with no arms.” 

“Lord,” said the boy, looking at the 
white man in curious fashion, “ now 
I understand why I fear you. It is be- 
cause you have no fear yourself!” 


IV 


Tue village assembly house, which 
consisted only of a platform and a roof 
supported on poles, was crowded, for 
almost every male member of the 
population of Ban Huat was present. 
Their dark, swarthy faces, lit by flares, 
were creased with leers, for they had 
been drinking heavily. They squatted 
in a circle on the platform, and in their 
midst Nai Sooan mouthed and gesticu- 
lated, egging on his audience to take 
the extreme step of attacking the Great 
Company’s representative. The Lord 
Mannering’s bungalow’ should be 
sacked, he shouted, and the white man 
should be slain. Think of all the 
money in the safe that would then be 
theirs for the asking! There would be 
thousands and thousands of ticals— 
more, in fact, than there were trees in 
all the forests of the world. 

At first a few of the more timid in 
the throng demurred, saying that the 
white lords were exceedingly powerful. 
The police would come, they com- 
plained, and put many of them into 
prison for the offense, even going so 
far as hanging some of them, which 
would be extremely unpleasant. 

“ Pah!” shouted Nai Sooan. “ Have 
the men of Ban Huat become monkeys 
that they—” 

Then the words choked in his throat, 
for, having stepped up unseen from 
the darkness without, a white man was 
advancing up a narrow gangway be- 
tween the squatting forms. His face 
was pale and drawn, and he leaned on 
the shoulder of a black Kamoo boy. 

Having reached the center of the 
assembly, he looked slowly around. He 
said nothing, but his eyes were cold, 
hard, and glittering. They fixed the 
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raftsmen with a stare as merciless as a 
snake’s, and after awhile uneasy shiv- 
ers began to run through the awe- 
struck groups. 

Then at last Mannering spoke, and 
his words rang through the silence: 

“ Nai Sooan is a dog and a coward!” 

Silence again, except for the splut- 
tering of the flares, which made an oily 
light dance on the brown bodies all 
around. Nai Sooan, who had been 
handling his knife with ominous ges- 
tures, took a step toward the white 
man. 

“Never have such words been said 
of me before!” he snarled. 

Mannering shrugged his shoulders 
in supreme contempt, and turned to the 
others. 

“‘ Nai Sooan is a dog,” he told them, 
“because he barks much and yet does 
nothing; and you are monkeys, even 
as he himself has said, but you are 
monkeys because you listen to his fool- 
ish barking. Nai Sooan is also a 
coward.” 

“Lord,” broke in one of the audi- 
ence, “‘ that at least is not true, for do 
not all of us know that Nai Sooan is 
a very brave man indeed ?” 

“T have said he is a coward, and 
that will I prove.” 

“Ah!” The onlookers hushed in an- 
ticipation. 

“Men of Ban Hauat,” 
Mannering, “ to-morrow 
moon is full.” 

“Tt is,” they assented, wondering 
what would come next. 

“To-morrow night shall Nai Sooan 
prove his courage by spending the 
night in the Temple of Ghosts.” 

The dreaded Temple of Ghosts! 
Here was drama indeed, and as the 
people of Ban Huat, in common with 
most of the Siamese, loved drama 
above all things, they waited spell- 
bound for further enlightenment. 

For the first time Mannering turned 
to Nai Sooan. 

“Thou hast 
sharply. 


continued 
night the 


heard?” he asked 
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“Tt is the master who talks like a 
monkey,” the man said after a pause. 
“* So Nai Sooan is afraid?” returned 
Mannering. 

The strike leader shifted uneasily on 
his feet, for he sensed that in some 
strange, inexplicable manner the new- 
comer had gained influence over the 
other raftsmen. When he answered 
the white man’s question, his tone was 
surly. 

“The master has called me a cow- 
ard,” he said; “but the Temple of 
Ghosts has to do with devils, which is 
bad business.” 

“It is, for cowards!” 

“Master, would you dare to go?” 

“Yes, for I am not accustomed to 
fear children’s talk of ghosts.” 

“Then if you will go, so will I, 
master.” 

Mannering heaved an inward sigh 
of relief, since this was precisely the 
reply for which he had been hoping. 
He addressed the audience once more. 

“Then all is arranged,” he said with 
an air of finality. ‘‘ To-morrow night 
I and Nai Sooan will stay in the Tem- 
ple of Ghosts. It is thought by me that 
strange things will happen in the prov- 
ing of the cowardice of Nai Sooan, 
Therefore shall there be witnesses, 
and it is my desire that forty of the 
bravest men of Ban Huat shall wait 
outside the temple, so that they may 
see for themselves what occurs.” 

“Lord,” muttered one, after an elo- 
quent pause, “how can we do that? 
We shall be alone in the forest with 
tigers and devils. Besides, we most 
certainly fear the Temple of Ghosts.” 

“Pah!” sneered Mannering. “ Are 
you all old women? There will be many 
of you to keep one another company. 
Moreover, the danger will be inside the 
temple, not outside. Still, as you are 
very fearful, you may remain all of 
fifty yards distant from the building, 
where, in the fullness of time, you will 
probably hear and see much that will 
be interesting.” 

For awhile the men were torn be- 
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tween fear and curiosity, but finally 
the latter won. 

“Lord,” they chorused, “ your bid- 
ding will we do!” 


V 


On the following night — Friday 
night of that eventful week—a strange 
procession moved through the jungle, 
over which the full moon shone coldly. 
At the head was Mannering, carrying 
a lighted lantern. He walked without 
his boy, for by this time he felt strong- 
er, and he had also taken the precau- 
tion to swallow a stiff tonic before 
leaving the bungalow. Behind him 
came Nai Sooan, and he in turn was 
followed by forty raftsmen, moving 
in Indian file along the forest path. 

Arrived at a point some fifty yards 
from the Temple of Ghosts, Mannering 
halted. 

“ Here,” he told the raftsmen, “ will 
you remain. You may have to wait 
for a long time, but wait you must; 
and methinks you shall have tales to 
tell of this night that will be handed 
down to your children’s children.” 

They huddled together in a fright- 
ened, uneasy group, and the white man 
flashed his lantern upon Nai .Sooan, 
whose face looked yellow in its rays. 

* And now do we two go on,” he 
said evenly. 

The pair rounded a bend in the path, 
and shortly the crumbled temple 
loomed up on the right. They made 
their way carefully over the remains 
of the courtyard, and then entered the 
temple itself. 

The lantern swung around the build- 
ing. The dilapidated roof was fes- 
tooned with spiders’ webs, which 
waved in the draft like long white 
shrouds. ‘The shadows danced weird- 
ly on the time-worn bricks, and from 
somewhere inside a black pool of dark- 
ness there sounded faintly the stealthy 
glide of a large snake. 

Softly the lantern was placed on the 
ground, and the two men sat down on 
the cold stone slabs on either side of 











the feeble light. The vigil had begun. 

Neither man spoke. Mannering 
stared fixedly before him, while the 
raftsman looked at the space between 
his feet. Though Nai Sooan’s face 
was devoid of expression, a small pulse 
in his bare brown throat showed that 
his heart was beating a trifle faster 
than its wont. 

The minutes ticked by, and the si- 
lence remained absolute. Every now 
and then a faint breeze swept through 
the temple, setting the lantern to flicker 
and the eerie shadows to dance on the 
walls again. 

As time went on, the strain of the 
intense hush began to tell. The fea- 
tures of the Siamese became drawn, 
and slight tremors occasionally shook 
his bronzed form. 

Then, at last, a sound broke the 
awful stillness. It was a fluttering 
overhead, and the next second a thing 
like a miniature devil swooped down at 
the lantern. Then it disappeared from 
sight into the darkness from whence it 
had come. 

Nai Sooan’s heart galloped. Though 
the thing had been merely a bat, fear 
was taking him in its icy grip, so that 
his skin was prickling and his spine 
crawling with horror. He glanced 
. over to his companion sitting quiet as 
a statue, gazing straight ahead of him. 
A great desire for conversation as- 
sailed the brown man. 

“Lord,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“this is an evil place, and we have 
stayed here long enough. If we both 


Neither by sound nor by movement 
did Mannering betray that he had 
heard the other’s voice. As a matter 
of fact, the cold damp was bringing on 
his malaria once more, and he was 
fighting against a spinning brain; but 
he also had another reason for not 
speaking. 

His silence frightened the Siamese. 
What was this white lord doing ?—the 
terrified raftsman asked himself. Per- 
haps he was communing with devils. 


TEMPLE OF GHOSTS 
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Perhaps he was in touch with the 
spirits of the dead. Perhaps— 

Visions came to Nai Sooan—horri- 
ble visions. He saw his young Lao 
wife dying in agony from the poison 
he had given her. He saw several 
other highly unpleasant pictures. 

He was only freed from these vis- 
ions by a queer noise which suddenly 
came from a large hole that gaped in 
the back of the building. His eyes di- 
lating, he turned his head in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and then his whole 
heart leaped into his throat. 

Clawing around the rim of the hole 
was a pair of hands, just showing in 
the dim light of the lantern. The body, 
if body there were, must be concealed 
by the crumbling masonry. Nai Sooan’s 
reason tottered. 

“Lord!” he gasped. “The hands! 
See, they—” 

“I see nothing,” replied Mannering 
calmly, though his eyes took in the out- 
line of the fingers quite plainly. “ Still, 
the light seems to frighten thee. We 
will have no more light.” 

He blew out the lantern. Utter dark- 
ness enveloped the pair. 

Soon a faint wheep, wheep of bare 
feet approaching over the stone slabs 
could clearly be heard. 

“ Master!” Sooan’s voice rose to a 
sharp staccato. “‘ Where are you?” 

“T am here,” said Mannering, and 
his voice did not come from the direc- 
tion of the feet. 

A puff of wind blew through the 
ruins. It was a dank, icy wind, breath- 
ing of death and terror. The raftsman 
felt its clammy breath and sat literally 
frozen with fear. 

He did not remain thus for long, 
however. The mysterious steps came 
nearer and nearer, and then a pair of 
hands, cold as death, were gripping 
him around the throat. With the 
strength of a maniac Nai Sooan tore 
them off. He flung to his feet, and a 
queer, jangling laugh burst from his 
lips, as he fled ‘into the blackness of 
the jungle surrounding the temple. 
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Gradually the echoes died away, and 
silence descended on the forest. 

Mannering rose, relit the lantern, 
and then walked out of the temple to 
the forest path. A few moments later 
he had joined the villagers, who stood 
in a terrified cluster. Their features 
looked ghastly in the wan rays of the 
lantern, and on his arrival they gath- 
ered around him like so many fright- 
ened children. 

“Lord,” said one, in tones that 
whimpered, “we have heard queer 
laughter, like the laughter of the spirit 
of madness, go echoing through the 
forest!” 

“Tt was the laughter of Nai Sooan,” 
Mannering told them. 

“* Master, what has become of him?” 

“T know not whither he has fled, 
but I do know that he is a proven cow- 
ard,” said Mannering relentlessly. 

His hearers fell on their knees. 

“ Lord,” they quavered, “ protect us, 
for terrible devils are indeed abroad 
to-night !” 

“To-morrow is Saturday,” said 
Mannering sternly; “ and on that day 
the rafts shall go down to Bangkok, 
as I have ordered.” 

“Master, they shall go, and we will 
take them down for no reward what- 
ever, if only—” 

““Such is not the custom, nor is it 
just,” the white man interrupted. “‘ The 
good pay that the Great Company gave 
you before shall still be granted you. 
Now come back with me to Ban Huat, 
for much work awaits vou.” 

He led the terrified and humbled 
mob back to their homes, and then 
walked on to his own bungalow. As 
he mounted the stairs, his brain was 
spinning with fever and his legs ached 
with weariness. He staggered over to 
his bedroom, and flung himself fully 
dressed upon the bed, where he lay in 
a partial coma until he was aroused by 
the sudden entry of the boy Ai Kong. 

The servant was breathing hard, and 
his dark body was stained with sweat. 

“Lord,” he gasped, “things have 
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happened to-night which we did not 
plan, and which I do not understand. 
If the master would explain—” 

Mannering raised himself in bed. 

“Eh?” he said uncertainly. “ Ex- 
plain what? There’s nothing to ex- 
plain, for you played your part well.” 

Ai Kong’s eyes narrowed. 

‘“* Master, I tell you what happen to 
me, then perhaps you will explain. I 
do as you bid. I go secretly through 
the jungle, taking care that no one 
shall see me, and when I near the Tem- 
ple of Ghosts I soak my hands in a 
cold pool, even as you commanded me. 
As I do this, I hear a strange laugh 
echo through the forest, the like of 
which I never heard before; but I not 
afraid, so I go to the hole in the wall 
of the temple. Master, I see no light 
inside, and you had told me there 
would be a light there. I wait a little, 
then I go into the temple, but neither 
you nor Nai Sooan were there; so I 
hasten back here to the bungalow, as I 
not understand what happen.” 

Mannering stared straight into 
space for a long time. ‘Then he spoke. 

“In my own case, fever and imagi- 
nation,” he said in English. “In Nai 
Sooan’s, imagination and terror. Still, 
I could have sworn I saw those hands! 
Now that’s what I call queer.” 

“The master speaks?” asked Ai 
Kong respectfully. 

“ Ai Kong,” said Mannering, break- 
ing into the native tongue, “ since thou 
art a rascal, it would appear that for 
thine own good thou shouldst never 
sleep in the Temple of Ghosts.” 

“Lord,” answered the boy, as en- 
lightenment dawned on him, “ though 
I am no rascal, but a good man, I am 
taking no chances.” 

“And now, Ai Kong, bring me a 
large brandy and a very small soda,” 
said Mannering with feeling. 


Next morning the rafts started down 
to Bangkok, but Nai Sooan went not 
with them, because he was a raving 
maniac. 
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By Edwin C. Hill 





EING a sentimental, emo- 
tional, and hero-worship- 
ing people, we Americans, 
when we come to choosing 
between candidates for the 
Presidency, are usually 
very strongly influenced by the person- 
alities of the aspirants. In former 
times, when deep and dangerous 
chasms separated the ideas and ideals 
of the two great political parties, it was 
causes which settled elections. 

As the years passed, and the Repub- 
lican party comprehended that the 
cause of property was better to be 
served by a little more sincerity for the 
welfare of the people, and the Demo- 
cratic party learned that the cause of 
the people was better to be advanced 
by a more intelligent attitude toward 
property, the old divisional chasms 
filled up and became hardly more than 
shallow, sunken roads. Along these 
shallow roads pass millions of voters, 
no longer fenced off to the right and 
left by bitter and impassable barriers, 
but easily able to turn to one side or 
to the other, as their interests may 
seem to require or as their imagina- 
tions may be swayed. 

In the present Presidential campaign 
it is not the differences between the 
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parties which make the election to be 
held on the sixth day of November the 
prize puzzle of the last sixteen years— 
it is the differences within the parties. 
This is what makes the campaign of 
1928 such a weird and baffling jumble 
of possibilities. 

There would seem to be no great 
battle front, but a collection of small 
civil wars. This being so, the person- 
alities of the rival candidates become 
of intense interest. As the people judge 
between these personalities—liking or 
disliking, drawn to or rebuffed by—so 
may the election be determined. And 
scarcely ever in the political history of 
the United States has there been such 
an extraordinary contrast in the per- 
sonalities of the two statesmen upon 
whom the attention of sixty million 
voters is now acutely fastened. 

Except for the generally recognized 
fact that they both are men of fine 
character and probably equally gifted 
as executives and administrators, they 
are alike in nothing whatever except 
that they have a similar number of 
hands and feet. Their origins were 
different, their traditions were differ- 
ent, their personal habits and peculiar- 
ities are different, and their general 
outlook upon life and the human ani- 
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mal is apparently miles apart. They 
come from opposite sides of their com- 
mon country, and they arose to repute 
and power by paths that were striking- 
ly unlike. 

The Republican party presents to the 
country Herbert Clark Hoover, of 
California, a product of the farms. 
The Democratic party offers Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, a product of the city 
streets. The former is a college man, 
who grew rich in the practice of a high- 
ly technical profession. The latter is 
a self-educated man, who enriched his 
mind by sheer contact with life. 

The Republican candidate, until very 
recent years, held aloof from any sort 
of party regularity and partisan at- 
tachment. The Democratic candidate 
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is essentially the flower of the most 
practical variety of partisan politics 
that the country knows anything about 
—Tammany Hall. 

Mr. Hoover spent his early man- 


hood abroad, in remote corners of the 
world—a mining engineer in China 
and Australia, a business man in Lon- 
don, and the director for half a dozen 
years of the greatest benevolent enter- 
prise which ever bloomed from the 
mercy of the human heart. 

Mr. Smith, having been errand boy, 
newsboy, and fish merchant’s boy, 
spent his early manhood entirely with- 
in the confines of his own State, in the 
service of Tammany, growing to be 
probably the ablest man Tammany ever 
nurtured—its leading light in the New 
York State Assembly, its sheriff of 
New York County, and finally, for 
four times, its Governor of the State. 

One does not mean to imply here 
that Mr. Smith, in any one of these 
offices and distinctions, was merely 
Tammany’s man and creature — very 
far from it, indeed. One does mean 
to imply that he became the pride, and 
in a very real sense the glory, of Tam- 
many in these notable advancements. 

The champion of the Republican 
party seeks public office for the first 
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time in his career. The champion of 
the Democratic party has been a candi- 
date for office more than a score of 
times, and almost uniformly with as- 
tounding success. 

The one has dwelt in the rarefied al- 
titude of scientific labor, holding rather 
aloof from contact with the crowd; de- 
veloping conspicuous ability from 
scholarship and the deep resources of a 
powerful mind. The other has ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of life 
and politics and the business of govern- 
ment by mixing with the crowd, by 
making himself the very center of the 
swirl and clamor of contemporary life 
about him. 

One got his training mathematically, 
the other by rule of thumb. One is 
looked upon, fairly or otherwise, as 
self-contained, detached, shy, perhaps 
even distant. The other is distinctly hail 
fellow, well met—the life of the party 
always and invariably. Each is an out- 
standing product of his environment 
and opportunities. Between them the 
country must choose. 

Different as are their personalities, 
the two arrived at their nomination 
in ways that were curiously similar. 
Both were savagely opposed by-power- 
ful elements of professional politicians 
within their party. Both were un- 
doubtedly stronger with the people 
than they were with the politicians. 

Fach offered himself to his party 
without promise or pledge, and with- 
out any important declaration of policy 
preceding the convention. Each won 
the nomination by the sheer force of 
personality. Each was nominated upon 
the first ballot. 

For at least fourteen years, a period 
covering the major accomplishments 
of both men, the country has been 
thoroughly familiar with their contri- 
butions to civilization and government. 
There is scarcely a_ school child 
throughout the whole United States, in 
all likelihood, who is unaware that 
Herbert C. Hoover was born at West 
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Branch, Iowa, on August 10, 1874, 
and is therefore fifty-four years of age, 
and that Alfred E. Smith was born at 
174. South Street, in New York City, 
.on December 30, 1873, and is, there- 


fore, about seven months older than his 
competitor for the nation’s greatest 
honor. 

There also is scarcely a child who 
has not learned all about the achieve- 
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ments of Hoover as a great mining 
engineer, as the director of Belgian 
relief, as food administrator during 
the war, and as Cabinet minister under 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge, or 
who has not followed the career of 
Smith from the sidewalks of New 
York to the Legislature and thence to 
eight years’ service as chief executive 
of the Empire State. 

Millions of words have been written 
about the achievements in public serv- 
ice of these two great Americans. 
Hardly any American in very modern 
times has been written so much about 
with the possible exception of Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. 

But most of the books and articles 
and sketches of one sort or other have 
described what these men have done 
rather than the kind of men they are 
or seem to be. And especially is this 
true in the case of Herbert Hoover. 
His long absence from the United 
States, the aloofness of his career from 
general public inspection, the apparent 
disinclination on his part for personal 
advertisement, and his long-time disin- 
terestedness in partisan politics created 
a kind of fog about his personality. 
Through this haze the real man was 
visioned only dimly and incompletely. 

In the case of Alfred Smith, the pub- 
lic acquired a pretty faithful knowl- 
edge of his personality, though that 
knowledge was sometimes distorted 
and often unbalanced. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to throw just a lit- 
tle more light, it may be, upon the real 
Hoover and the real Smith; upon the 
personalities of these two first-rate 
Americans. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


Recent biographers of Mr. Hoover 
have almost come to blows over their 
opposite conceptions of his personality 
—William Hard and Oswald Garrison 
Villard, for example. Mr. Hard, 
knowing Mr. Hoover well, and devoted 
to the man, pictures him as a kind of 
locomotive in trousers. He tremen- 
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dously admires Mr. Hoover’s scientific 
knowledge and engineering skill, and 
his political skill as well. 

Mr. Hard insists that Mr. Hoover is 
a very skillful politician, with “ the po- 
litical pianist’s touch,” and he holds 
that his hero is a notable virtuoso upon 
that political piano with its keyboard 
made up of human instincts, prepos- 
sessions, prejudices, ignorances, loyal- 
ties, ambitions, aspirations, material 
bonds and spiritual hopes. He has 
only scorn for those who admire Mr. 
Hoover “ because he is no politician.” 

Mr. Villard, also presumably well 
acquainted with Mr. Hoover, concedes 
that the man is capable of rising to 
great heights in his passion for right- 
ing a wrong; that he is a rarely gifted 
administrator and executive, and that 
he has very admirable human qualities. 
But Mr. Villard maintains that Hoover 
“can face two ways at once, can com- 
promise and on occasion deceive, and 
play politics from morning till night.” 

All this is diverting and interesting, 
for the reason that the two biogra- 
phers, utterly at variance in their final 
measure of Mr. Hoover, wholly agree 
that he is a facile and subtle politician, 
an idea which certainly had not met 
with much general acceptance. It is 
probably true. Men who have known 
Mr. Hoover well, and worked inti- 
mately with him, have assured me that 
it is true—that he is a first-rate poli- 
tician, although he prefers to plot his 
politics in the background. 

Events point to the fact that cer- 
tain people thoroughly organized Mr. 
Hoover’s campaign for the nomination 
this year as far back as eight years ago, 
and nobody in the whole company of 
Mr. Hoover’s admirers would contra- 
dict the assertion that he is by far the 
most superior organizer of the whole 
number. This single fact helps to con- 
vey a new idea of Hoover. Ina way 
it brings him down a little closer to the 
common herd. 

If you listen to one set of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s critics, the friendly set, you hear 























ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 


that he has little “ of that promiscuous 
universality of gleaming curiosity and 
interest that made Theodore Roosevelt 
shine on all facets,” but that if you 
touch him on any subject “on which 
a public man could ever conceivably be 
.called upon to act,” he is a walking en- 


His primary intellectual 
qualities are listed as “ information, 
imagination, instancy.” 

If you listen to another set, not so 
friendly, you hear that Mr. Hoover is 
“a marvelous self-advertiser and pub- 
licity expert. His speeches are endless; 
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his department’s—when he was a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet — press releases 
come like flakes of snow in a heavy 
storm, and they do not forget to men- 
tion Mr. Hoover.” These critics credit 
him with “ super-decisiveness, super- 
industriousness, super-business power,” 
but maintain that these qualities, after 
all, make him “ only a glorified engi- 
neer and a super-salesman to the 
American people.” 

It appears, then, that a number of 
people do not at all agree with the no- 
tion that Mr. Hoover frowns upon per- 
sonal publicity. These people say 
pretty stoutly that Mr. Hoover, at 
heart, is a politician who loves his press 
notices as well as the next politician. 

However all this may be, interesting 
as it is, there are a large number of 
pertinent facts about the personality 
and habits of Mr. Hoover which do 
not touch upon controversy. He is a 
horse for work. His kinds of work 
are many, and his capacity for it al- 
most beyond belief. 

He works hard by day and keeps 
long hours at night. He will sleep 
until two in the morning, then get up 
and wander about the house and read 
until four and then go back to bed 
until six or seven. He gets along with 
remarkably little sleep and with re- 
markably little exercise. 

His chief form of exercise—if any- 
body can call it exercise—is motoring. 
He does not play outdoor games—no 
golf, no tennis. He likes to go fishing 
when he has time, which is very sel- 
dom. He employs no system of calis- 
thenics when he gets up in the morn- 
ing or at any other time. Yet some- 
how he keeps himself in good physical 
trim, in good enough condition to do 
the work of three or four trained ex- 
ecutives. 

He has a theory that people only 
need exercise when they overeat. He 


does not overeat. He is very temperate 
about the quantity of food he con- 
sumes, but rather intemperate in the 
manner of his eating. He eats with 
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the rapidity of a hungry farmhand. 

He likes social life, but not society 
life, just as he likes company, but dis- 
likes large companies. He has little 
small talk—the ordinary social chatter 
—but with his intimates, and with peo- 
ple for whose brains he has some re- 
spect, he has a variety of significant 
talk. He is intolerant of stupidity and 
very restive in the presence of slow 
minds. His own mind works so swift- 
ly —he makes decisions so swiftly— 
that plodders seem almost to infuriate 
him. He likes to talk about important 
and significant things. 

At fifty-four he is one of the young- 
est looking men of his age in America, 
preserving a rather boyish cast of coun- 
tenance. He has broad _ shoulders 
which he carries pretty erectly, al- 
though the tremendous labors and re- 
sponsibilities of the last fourteen years 
have bent them just a little. When he 
moves he moves with the certainty and 
precision of a pendulum, with as much 
precision as if he were geared to a ma- 
chine. 

He goes clean shaven, and his round 
face and not too smart garb make you 
think a little of a drummer out boost- 
ing his trade. He lacks, however, the 
drummer’s conciliating smile. It seems 
difficult for Mr. Hoover to smile readi- 
ly. There is too much serious stuff go- 
ing on inside his head. He seldom 
laughs heartily. 

When he talks to people he lets them 
do most of the talking, and his black 
eyes bore right through the talkers. He 
invariably impresses people as one 
with whom no liberties may be taken— 
a masterful man—a man incessantly 
weighing the weaknesses of humanity 
and a little out of patience with its 
dullness. Yet, with all of his master- 
fulness and all of its autocratic man- 
ner, he is genuinely democratic. 

Nobody ever knew Mr. Hoover to 
be at all puffed up over his wealth, 
which he has in large measure, and has 
had for many years; or his political 
eminence, which is a recent thing. He 
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has rather a contempt for ceremonial, 
and takes no pains to hide his disgust 
for pretenses and shams. Results are 
what the Hon. Herbert Hoover is after 
in this world. Nothing else counts 
much with him. 

You cannot describe him as a 
“ friendly ” man—as a friendly man in 
the sense that Governor Smith is gen- 
erally and casually open and amiable. 
But the people who know him best, 
who have worked closest to him and 
idolize him, tell me that this apparent 
lack of warmth is not due to snobbish- 
ness or coldness of heart, but to the 
fact that his mind is never disengaged 
from the consideration of serious mat- 
ters. There is always something which 
he has set himself to do, apparently; 
always something which is riding his 
mind to the exclusion of trivial human 
amenities. 

Duty is paramount with Hoover. 
Yet he has a kindly heart. No proof 
of that assertion should be required, 
although proof exists in mountains. 
No man could have taken up volun- 
tarily the vast burden and labor of 
feeding starving Belgium without pos- 
sessing a thoroughly kindly and sym- 
pathetic heart. 

But there are so many things more 
important than wasting time on mere 
social intercourse, as he sees life. Life 
has a definite goal, and it takes every 
ounce of his mental and physical en- 
ergy. This gives him contempt for 
social butterflies. Their wings freeze 
in the chill that emanates from Hoover. 
The big end of life, to him, is work 
and what can be derived from work. 
He judges a man by what he does and 
not by what he is. 

And yet it was sheer romance that 
caught his fancy and really determined 
his career. As a barefoot boy out in 
lowa, he was captivated by the stories 
he read of the colorful life of John 
Hays Hammond, the great. mining en- 
gineer. He made up his mind to go 


out in the world and try to do things 
as big as Hammond had done. 
' 6 





His Quaker parents frowned upon 
such worldliness. They said to him: 
“Thee has too high notions, my son. 
Thee can serve thy God better here. 
The wicked world is no place for a 
young Quaker lad.” 

But that disapproval didn’t stop 
him. He went out into the world by 
way of Leland Stanford University 
and California, worked his way 
through college by acting as agent for 
a laundry and carrying the laundry 
bags of his fellow students, acquired 
his degree, acquired a wife—Miss Lou 
Henry, of Monterey—and then got a 
job in Australia. 

The curious concentration of the 
man sent him ahead by leaps and 
bounds, and in hardly more than 
twenty years from the days when he 
was trotting back and forth over the 
Stanford campus, carrying laundry, he 
was employing fifty thousand men, 
controlling mines with an output of 
one hundred million dollars’ worth of 
ore annually, and acting as a director 
in fifty successful and paying mining 
concerns. 

While Hoover is, unquestionably, an 
idealist and a man of vision, his are 
thoroughly practical ideals and visions. 
His idealism is built upon hard facts. 
He is very far from being a visionary. 

One of his especial characteristics is 
directness. He hates red tape and cir- 
cumlocution. He likes to dive right 
into the center of any problem or 
proposition, and he likes to reach the 
desirable end by the shortest possible 
route. He used to startle the chan- 
celleries of Europe by this brusque di- 
rectness, by acting on his own initia- 
tive, without waiting for red tape to 
be untied. He had a way of cutting it. 

He has a faculty of getting things 
accomplished, and there have been few 
great executives more idolized by their 
close associates. His fellow workers 
believe in him and blindly follow his 
lead. If Herbert Hoover calmly an- 
nounced to them that black was white 
they would certainly take his word for 
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it, on the theory that a change must 
have come about overnight. He is a 
natural organizer—machinelike in this 
faculty. 

He controls, not through friendship, 
because he makes few friends, but 
through his own peculiar sort of di- 
plomacy. It is hardly diplomacy at all, 
because he is neither suave nor par- 
ticularly tactful. On the contrary, he 
is curt and quick. It is his intense 
energy, his capacity for enthusiasm, 
and the dominating force of his per- 
sonality that inspire and compel people 
to do what he wants done. 

He is a poor public speaker—very 
far, indeed, from being an orator—but 
an extremely effective speaker to the 
invisible and non-distracting public of 
the radio. He has no voice for speak- 
ing to great audiences, no flowers of 
rhetoric or familiar platitudes. He 
has none of the public speaker’s tricks. 
He is shy and apparently embarrassed 
in front of big crowds. They seem to 
throw him off his balance. They seem 
to curdle something in him. 

On the other hand, he has an ex- 
traordinary gift for lucid expression. 
There are, probably, few more effective 
speakers before small groups, or in 
conferences around a table. Hoover 
thinks clearly and precisely, and is 
therefore clear and convincing when 
talking before small companies—with- 
in the walls of a room. 

He is fertile in plan and constructive 
in method. Vernon Kellogg, one of 
Hoover’s closest personal friends, says 
this interesting thing about him: 

“He knows what he wants to do, 
and goes straight forward toward do- 
ing it. But if difficulty too great in- 
tervenes he withdraws for a fresh start 
and tries another path. I always think 
of him as outside of a circle in the cen- 
ter of which is his goal. He strikes 
the circle at one spot. If he can get 
through, well and good. If not, he 


draws away, moves a little around the 
circumference, and strikes again. Re- 
sourcefulness and fertility of method 
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are conspicuous characteristics of his. 
To that degree he is ‘ diplomatic.’ But 
if there is only one way, he fights to 
the extreme along that way.” 

It may have been forgotten, but the 
late Franklin K. Lane said an astonish- 
ing thing in connection with Hoover 
more than fifteen years ago, and there 
were few keener, shrewder observers 
than Lane. He said: 

“Here is a man for us to get next 
to. He is a Harriman, a Morgan, a 
Huntington, a Hill, a Bismarck, a 
Kuhn-Loeb and a damned Yankee all 
rolled into one! Can you beat it?” 

Can Alfred E. Smith beat it? 


ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 


Governor Smith’s hold upon the 
public comes under five C’s; his popu- 
larity rests upon his character, courage, 
capacity, common sense, and conge- 
niality. The idea may seem a bit star- 
tling, but people have a liking for 
Smith a good deal in the way they 
liked the late Theodore Roosevelt. To 
both there were the same downright- 
ness of personality, the same sort of 
relish of life, the same sort of liking 
for people. 

Like President Roosevelt, Governor 
Smith can get thoroughly angry—so 
much so that no sort of expediency is 
allowed to interfere with just resent- 
ment. You could snipe at Colonel 
Roosevelt just so often. Then he would 
turn like an angry lion, and woe to the 
snipers and heel-biters! It is the same 
with Smith. 

Six years ago Alfred E. Smith was 
out of politics. He hadn’t made any 
money out of it, and he had a growing 
family which deserved more of the 
world’s goods, as he saw it, than he had 
been able to give them. So he went 
into business. 

It was then that William Randolph 
Hearst resumed his attacks, accusing 
Smith, among other things, of making 
it impossible for the babies of New 
York to get pure milk. That blew the 
roof off. Smith hired a hall and de- 
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MR. HOOVER ADDRESSING AN UNSEEN AUDIENCE 


nounced Hearst in terrific phrases. He 
threw off all detaining hands, the prin- 
cipal hand being the late Tammany 
Leader Murphy’s—Murphy still being 
obsessed at that time with the notion 
that Hearst was a political power to be 
feared. 

Smith not only denounced the edi- 
tor, but went to the Democratic State 
convention at Syracuse, wrested the 
nomination for Governor out of 
Hearst’s hands, refused to let Hearst 
run for United States Senator, and 
then and there put a full stop to 
Hearst’s political career. It was one 
of those flareups of human nature that 
delight the public who love red-blooded 
stuff. He is a fighter from the ground 
up, this man Smith, and the public 
knows it and loves it. 

But to hold the public a man has to 
be something more than a fighter. As 
a rule, he has to know something about 
the human heart. He has to know 


people, to understand and sympathize 


with human aspirations, however hum- 
ble. He has to like people —to like 
them in crowds as well as in intimate 
companionship. 

All of this is characteristic of Gov- 
ernor Smith. He is never more at 
home, more at ease, more inspired than 
when he is talking before some thou- 
sands of human beings, unrestricted by 
the set speech of manuscripts, shooting 
out what boils up in his active mind. 
Or he may be merely a spectator, 
among thousands, at some public event 
or celebration, and at these times he 
invariably throws off and radiates an 
obviously sincere delight at being 
among those present. 

He has a curious faculty for strik- 
ing responsive chords by mannerisms 
and gestures. That is why he is not so 
good as Mr. Hoover before the radio 
microphone. He cannot “ get his stuff 
over” through the cold, impersonal 
agency of the radio mike. He seems 
to need the inspiration of uplifted 
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faces, of smiles and applause. He 
seems to require the fecl of humanity 
around him and before him to be at 
his best. 

In his public appearances he has re- 
vealed that he is a born actor. With- 
out question he could have made a fine 
living on the stage if he had continued 
in the career he merely touched upon 
as a youth. When thousands struggle 
to shake hands with him he perceptibly 
glows with pleasure. He takes delight 
in grasping at a sea of outstretched 
hands and in identifying, out of the 
whole clamor, some pertinent word or 
phrase, and making it the inspiration 
of his ready repartee. 

Al Smith trying to shake hands with 
four or five thousand people and with 
only a few minutes to do it in is a sight 
to be remembered. Hat on the back 
of his head, cigar, like as not, clamped 
in the corner of his mouth, sweat 
streaming down his face, he grabs at 
two or three hands at a time, with a 
quick pat now and then at a head ora 
shoulder, and all accompanied by a 
running fire of Al Smith jokes and epi- 
grams. 

Crowds seem to take particular 
pleasure in calling him “Al.” They 
give him this nickname with the same 
zest that they called President Roose- 
velt “ Teddy.” Everywhere Governor 
Smith appears there is the invariable 
chorus of “We're for you, Al!” 
“Good boy, Al!” and “ Attaboy, Al!” 

But nobody ever called President 
Roosevelt “ Teddy” to his face, and 
nobody ever calls Governor Smith 
“Al” to his face. Make no mistake 
about that. There is dignity to Smith 
—downright, natural dignity which ef- 
fectually bars any such unbecoming 
intimacy. The familiarity is solely a 
public one. The man who shouts 


“Al” from the sidewalk would never 
dream of saying it as he shakes hands 
with the candidate for President. Then 
it is always “ Governor.” 

In his office and in his home, the 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith receives all the 
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deference and respect that should go 
with his high office and with the natu- 
ral elevation of his character. The 
“ Al” business is merely, as it was in 
the case of Roosevelt, a spontaneous 
manifestation of the public’s feeling 
that here is a man who knows all about 
them, and who is heartily friendly to- 
ward them. It is a mark of person- 
ality. 

Nobody ever called out ‘“ Attaboy, 
Charley!” when Charles E. Hughes ad- 
dressed a crowd—unless it was done 
by some partisan opponent in derision, 
as a piece of cheap smartness. Nobody 
calls out “Good boy, Herb!” when 
Mr. Hoover speaks. It would be out 
of place, an entirely false note. 

Men who have been associated with 
Governor Smith for years, on the 
closest and most intimate terms, never 
dream of addressing him in any other 
way than by the title of his office. No 
matter how joshful and jestful the talk 
may be, no matter how much the bars 
may be let down, ar how the Governor 
may address others as Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, the “ Al” mode of address to 
him is distinctly out. 

In line with his liking for people, 
crowds, a gay to-do about something 
or other, it can be set down here that 
he is one of the most diverting of en- 
tertainers. This writer attended a 
private dinner a few years ago at which 
Will Rogers and Governor Smith hap- 
pened to be fellow guests. 

There was no entertainment of any 
sort provided for, and speeches were 
barred. As the evening went on, how- 
ever, both Rogers and the Governor 
naturaily and instinctively contributed 
to the fun. Both told stories. Both 
sang, and if memory is accurate, both 
did a clog dance, and of the two the 
brand of entertainment volunteered by 
the Governor of New York was de- 
cidedly more amusing than that offered 
by Rogers, the professional entertainer. 

But .the Governor never lets go of 
his dignity even on these pleasant and 
relaxing occasions. When the fun is 
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GOVERNOR SMITH PAUSES BEFORE THE MICROPHONE 


over he is once more Governor Smith, 
and there is never any question or stiff- 
ness about it. He simply has the 
faculty of slipping easily in and out of 
various roles, and of being entirely 
convincing in all of them. 

He is very fond of children, having 
had a lot of experience and real com- 
panionship with his own, and small 
boys and girls adore him. Only a lit- 
tle while ago he went swimming ina 
pool at Spring Lake, New Jersey. He 
described the episode with hilarious 
relish : 

‘“* As soon as I jumped in there were 
fifty kids right after me. They kept 
so close that when I tried to swim they 
were kicking me in the ribs. Then 
they insisted on my sliding down the 
slide with them, but I could see my- 
self with forty or fifty kids piling up 
on top of me, and I dodged the invi- 
tation. When I tried to get clear by 


swimming to the nine-foot depth of 


the pool, the whole flock was right 
after me again. I certainly had a lot 
of fun.” 

The point is that the Hon. Alfred 
E. Smith usually has a lot of fun no 
matter what he does, because he can’t, 
for the life of him, take life seriously 
all of the time. In his official life, be- 
hind the Governor’s desk in the capitol 
at Albany, he is the profound student 
of government and the master of detail 
of administration to an astounding ex- 
tent, but when he gets away from Al- 
bany he likes, so to speak, to kick up 
his heels and get all the fun there is 
going. 

In New York there is a famous 
newsboys’ club down by the Brooklyn 
Bridge. They have a great celebration 
every New Year’s Day, but it would 
be lost without Governor Smith. Every 
year he attends, loses himself in the 
howling, rapturous crowd, makes a 
speech in which he tells a few stories 
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and makes a few jokes to sugar the 
good advice he gives them, and then 
goes away while the welkin is ringing. 

Like Mr. Hoover, he is a hard work- 
er, as employees of the State have dis- 
covered. Years of Close application to 
the business of government and a natu- 
ral liking and aptitude for executive 
and administrative work have given 
him a tremendous capacity for getting 
things done. There is hardly any 
doubt that he is the best informed man 
in the State of New York about the 
government of New York. 

His mastery of detail, along with 
the burden of control and direction, is 
astounding. A little while ago he was 
the guest of a company of newspaper 
men. During the dinner one of the 
company thought of a scheme to tease 
Governor Smith—to get the better of 
him for once, if that were possible. 
There was a good deal of mysterious 
whispering in corners, and finally there 
was put into the Governor’s hand a list 
of twenty questions, prepared by men 
who had, as a group, rather an exten- 
sive knowledge of the subjects involved 
in the questions, all with the request 
that the Governor return precise and 
specific answers. 

He glanced through the list, and one 
by one, within ten minutes, out of 
memory solely, answered every ques- 
tion with entire accuracy, down in 
some cases to decimal points—and the 
questions touched upon such matters 
as how many miles of road were built 
in the State of New York in the year 
1926, and at what cost. After all, he 
had spent twenty-five years mastering 
every possible detail of government 
from a legal analysis of the constitu- 
tion to the particular needs of some in- 
stitution of charity. 

It was in the winter of 1903 that 
Alfred E. Smith went up to Albany 
as a young Assemblyman, his derby 
hat cocked upon the back of his head 
and a cigar in the corner of his mouth. 
He talked a good deal out of the un- 
occupied corner of his mouth in those 
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days, although nobody can be more 
careful and precise of speech when he 
wants to be than the Alfred E. Smith 
who is running for the Presidency. 

He was determined then to learn 
something about making laws and run- 
ning the great State of New York. 
After the session he came back a bit 
crestfallen. They hadn’t paid much 
attention to him. He had sat dumb 
and inactive in a strange and confus- 
ing world. 

He went to his closest friend and 
mentor, the late Thomas F. Foley, then 
leader in Tammany Hall of the First 
Assembly District, the man to whom 
he owed his chance in life; the man 
who constantly stood at his side even 
when other powerful forces in Tam- 
many were against him. He told Foley 
that Mayor McClellan of New York 
had offered him a place in the city ad- 
ministration. 


“Don’t take it,” said Foley. “Go 
back to Albany and work.” Young 
Smith looked up inquiringly. “I said 


work,” repeated Big Tom Foley. “ Let 
the monkeys of politics chatter. It’s 
the workers, my boy, who get to be 
leaders.” 

Smith never forgot that advice. He 
went to work on the business of gov- 
ernment, and with such success that he 
received from Elihu Root, eight years 
later, one of the finest tributes that 
Republican sage ever paid any man. 

“That young man Smith,” said 
Root, “ knows more about the consti- 
— of the State than any other man 
in it!” 

With this habit of industry, his born 
aptitude for the career and his genius 
for making friends and keeping them, 
it was an easy transition for him to 
become the legislative leader of his 
party, and nobody could doubt that he 
was headed for the Governorship. 
Tammany used him for a window 
decoration and came in time actually 
to be influenced and to a certain extent 
made over by the force of his char- 
acter. 
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He was elected Governor in 1918, 
again in 1922, again in 1924, and for 
the fourth time in 1926. He won by 
more than fifty thousand in 1918, was 
narrowly beaten in 1920, although he 
ran a million votes ahead of the rest 
of the Democratic ticket, and won by 
astounding majorities in 1922, 1924, 
and 1926. All of this time his popu- 
larity had been growing in his own 
State, and his reputation for ability 
and humanness had been spreading 
throughout the country. 

His home city has watched him de- 
velop in twenty-five years from an 
East Side stripling to a national figure. 
Tammany has nobody, indeed, to com- 
pare with him except Samuel J. Til- 
den, also a good Tammany man, who 
came so close to being elected President 
in his day that many people will never 
believe that he wasn’t actually elected. 
In the State of New York Smith has 
so powerfully established the tradition 
of invincibility that his friends simply 
cannot comprehend the possibility of 
his being defeated for any public office. 

Great as is his reputation for cour- 
age, combativeness, common sense, and 
congeniality with the masses, his 
strongest asset, in all likelihood, is his 
reputation as a competent executive 
and administrator. Although almost 
consistently opposed by Republican 
legislative majorities, he has been able, 
by the force of his personality, and by 
continually appealing to the people, to 
bring about many salient reforms. 

It is not necessary to list these, 
though it may be mentioned that he 
brought the executive budget to the 
State, that he reorganized the State 
government from one hundred and 


eighty-seven conflicting departments 
into eighteen, and that he evolved a 
new and effective system of bonding 
and paying for permanent public im- 
provements. A great many Republi- 
cans in the State freely credit him with 
having been the most efficient Governor 
in the history of the State. 

Governor Smith is exceedingly fond 
of outdoor life and sports. He par- 
ticularly enjoys playing golf and surf 
bathing. He likes yachting also, and 
attends baseball and football games as 
time permits, “ rooting” with all of 
the enthusiasm of the small boy “ fan.” 

He has made it a habit to rise rather 
late and to do a great deal of his work 
at night. He finds that he works best 
at night. If he should happen to be 
elected President, passers-by in Penn- 
sylvania Avenue will find the lights of 
the executive office of the White House 
burning late. He is fond, also, of so- 
cial life, and enjoys talking with 
friends and acquaintances over old- 
time experiences when he was begin- 
ning to make his way. He loves to 
“crack jokes” and to laugh. If his 
party wins the election the White 
House will be a lively center of social 
life, as his own family is large, and he 
and Mrs. Smith have a host of friends. 

Perhaps the best characterization 
that was ever made of Governor Smith 
was that coined by his friend, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. At the Democratic na- 
tional convention of 1924 in Madison 
Square Garden, Roosevelt awoke the 
echoes with his phrase, “ The Happy 
Warrior,” and again, at Houston last 
June, Mr. Roosevelt again employed it 
with explosively enthusiastic effects in 
placing Smith in nomination. 














The 1928 election campaign will be old stuff when the DECEMBER 
MUNSEY appears—Tuesday, November 20—but GEORGE 
TREVOR’S sport article will be very much alive and kicking! 
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SOMETHING SHOT OUT 
FROM THE DARKNESS 
AND GRIPPED AT 
HIS THROAT 


Lady Luck takes a forlorn cub reporter by the 
hand and guides his faltering footsteps 
wnto a tront page story 


HE Courier-News was rush- 
ing to press. It was a 
morning paper, with its 
first edition—and the next 
day’s news — on the street 
at 9 P.M. 

Joe Judkins sat tense on 
the edge of his chair. The roaring 
stream of the city room swirled around 
him. He waited the word to leap in, 


with all the eagerness of his nineteen © 


years and the thrill of his first big job. 
T3 Jud ik 


The boy’s feet hit the floor. He 


stood alert before Bill Rennick’s desk. 

Rennick, city editor, bit off his 
words: 

“Take little accident story. Over 
the phone. Booth No. 2. Write fifty 
words on it. Get it right for once!” 

Jud glanced at the clock important- 
ly. Three minutes later he slapped the 
story down on the city desk. 

Rennick’s sparse hair stood on end. 
It always did around dead-line time. 
He fixed an eye on Jud’s hasty typing 
and barked: 

“You say this accident occurred on 
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Avenue E. No such place in New 
York! Must have been B or C, or D!” 

Jud poised on one foot, abashed. 

““I must have misunderstood, Mr. 
Rennick,” he said. “‘ Awfully sorry; 
Ill call him back.” 

“ You'll not call him back,” snapped 
Rennick. “If we can’t trust you to 
take even a little paragraph and get it 
right, we'll have to struggle along 
without you. It might be tough, but 
I reckon we could!” 

Then Bill’s heart hurt him. He saw 
that his sarcasm had wounded the boy, 
and he softened his voice a trifle: 

“ How many times do I have to tell 
you to be careful about taking stories 
over the phone? Letters that sound 


the same get all mixed up, if you don’t 
use your head.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Jud said contritely. 

“What do you mean, ‘ Yes, sir’?” 
Bill mimicked. “ Wait till I’m through 
and then say your piece!” 

Jud nodded. 


Rennick continued : 

“* Now, listen. When you're giving 
or taking a story over the phone, say 
‘B for boy, or bum, or billygoat,’ or 
anything familiar that begins with a 
B. And C for cat, or canary, or cock- 
roach, and O for oyster, or Oscar, or— 
or something. Now, what do you 
say?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jud said eagerly. 

Rennick jumped in his chair. 

“ There you go ‘ yessing’ me again! 
What do you think I am, a movie mag- 
nate? I mean, what do you say about 
B for boy and—” 

The wild ringing of the telephone at 
his elbow cut Rennick off short. He 
grabbed it, listened intently, then 
swung around to the news editor be- 
hind him: 

“‘ Smith at police headquarters. He’s 
got a hot kidnaping yarn. —Two men 
and a woman steal rich kid on the 
street. Demand ransom or they’ll kill 
it. Cops think they have them sur- 
rounded in the Hell’s Kitchen district.” 

Rennick gave the “flash,” then 
yelled to the nearest reporter: 
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“Take that story from Smith. 
We've got ten minutes to make the 
first edition!” 

The reporter jumped for the phone 
booth, took a quick synopsis of the 
story, then dashed back to his type- 
writer and began pounding furiously. 
He yelled for copy boys. Page by 
page they jerked the story from his 
machine, and tossed it on the city edi- 
tor’s desk. The Courier-News was 
fighting for time. 

“ Boy — Boy!— Boy!’ The copy 
boys flew, like birds skimming the 
water. Thena gong rang. Six o’clock 
sharp, and the dead line had been 
made! 

The tension snapped. There was 
the let down, the falling back relaxed 
at the end of a rowing race. A sigh 
of relief went the rounds; men sat on 
their desks to smoke and to chat. In 
a few moments the room gently shook, 
the quiet was filled with a dull, throb- 
bing sound. The presses had started 
in the basement below. 

In all this mad rush the luckless 
young Judkins sat slumped at his desk, 
his heart in his shoes. Once, little Jane 
Gordon, the pretty girl reporter who 
shared with Jud the hard lot of a cub, 
sidled up beside him. He greeted her 
with a sorry smile. 

“Just a little bawling out Rennick 
gave me,” he explained, to the ques- 
tion he read in the girl’s blue eyes. 
“ About B for boy, and C for cat.” 

Jane was puzzled, and then unbe- 
lieving. 

“No, that’s right,” Jud continued, 
soberly. “When you give or take a 
story you say B for billygoat, and C 
for cockroach, and O for Oscar, or 
oyster, and—” 

“Why, how perfectly silly!” Jane 
burst into laughter, and Jud’s heart 
rose from the depths. 

“Isn't it, though?” he agreed, laugh- 
ing too. “Just suppose you’d take 
down a story exactly like that, word 
for word, letter for letter. ‘Mr. 
George B for Billygoat Jones to-day 














filed suit for divorce from his wife, 
O for oyster, p-a-l, opal.” Wouldn’t 
that look swell in the paper ?” 

The two cubs were still laughing 
when Rennick, looking around for 
something to occupy his mind, now 
that the first edition had gone to press, 
spied them. 

“ Judkins!” he bellowed. “I hate 
to break up the conference, but,” he 
smiled mockingly, “ I’d like your valu- 
able attention a moment.” 

Jud hurried to the desk. Rennick 
paused to smooth down his hair, with 
which gesture he denoted important 
thought. 

“ Now listen, young man,” he began. 
“T’ve got a hunch that those kidnapers 
are some place in the Chelsea district, 
not Hell’s Kitchen. You know where 
it is—around Twenty-Second and 
Twenty-Third Streets, between Ninth 
Avenue and the Hudson. My hunch 
is feeble, and I guess you're strong 
enough to handle it.” 

“Yes, sir!” Jud said it, then tried 
to swallow the words. Rennick half 
smiled. 

“ All right. The cops can’t search 
every house up there, so they'll prob- 
ably play a waiting game. The kid- 
napers may try to break out under 
cover of darkness. 

“‘ Now, here’s where you come in— 
unless,” he added darkly, “ you go out 
and stay out! Two of the old report- 
ers of the night staff will be there 
pretty soon, but, in the meantime, I 
want you to go up and nose around. 
You might find something, and again 
you might not; but keep your eyes 
open.” 

Jud started, half running. He 
stopped at the door to wave to Jane 
Gordon. 

“B for billygoat!” he called to her 
gayly, over his shoulder. 

“O for oyster!” she retorted, laugh- 
ingly. 

She was starting to get her hat and 
go home when Rennick beckoned. 
“The staff will be short to-night, 
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Miss Gordon,” he said. “ Would you 
mind staying on a little while in case 
something should happen?” 

Of course the girl wouldn’t. She 
had nothing to do, and this was the 
first time, in the several weeks she had 
been there, that Rennick ever had sug- 
gested she could do something useful. 

‘All right, then,” said Rennick. 
“ Get a bite to eat, but hurry back.” 

The city editor rolled down his shirt 
sleeves, slipped into his coat and went 
out. Ordinarily he stayed around until 
nine, then went home. But to-night 
he felt something big in the air, and 
told the night editor, just now rolling 
up his sleeves, that he would “ be right 
back, and stick around for awhile.” 
Bill Rennick had hunches—and he be- 
lieved in them all! 


II 


Jup gulped down a sandwich in a 
little café just off Park Row, where 
the Courier-News building stood; blis- 
tered his throat with hot coffee, and set 
off on a run across City Hall Park. 
At the subway kiosk he bought a first 
edition. 

The hurriedly written kidnaping 
story ran almost a column down the 
still moist paper, with a double column 
“lead” and eight-column banner line: 
“Rich Baby Kidnaped as Mother 
Screams!” 


Esther Stovall, five-year-old daughter of 
K. W. Stovall, wealthy silk merchant, of the 
Carlton Apartments, was kidnaped about six 
o’clock last night from her mother’s side at 
Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street. 

Before passers-by could realize what was 
happening, the child was snatched up and 
forced into a gray touring car, which rapid- 
ly sped away, eastbound along Eighteenth 
Street. 

Screaming, Mrs. Stovall attempted to fol- 
low, but the car was soon out of sight. The 
mother’s screams were heard by a police- 
man, to whom she reported she had received 
an anonymous letter demanding ten thou- 
sand dollars, apparently from an address in 
the Hell’s Kitchen district. 


So it ran. Jud absorbed it as the 
subway train lurched on to his station. 
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When it stopped at Twenty-Third 
Street and Seventh Avenue, he was up 
to the street in a bound, heading west. 


lil 


Tue Chelsea district is one of the 
oldest and strangest in present-day 
New York. Starting with unques- 
tioned respectability at Ninth Avenue, 
between Twenty-Second and Twenty- 
Third Streets, it stretches toward the 
wharves of the Hudson, growing shab- 
bier and more mysterious with each 
westward step. It is a relic of the 
Nineties, a sequestered cove of old 
brownstone houses, withdrawn from 
the roar of the world. 

The more reputable houses, with 
trim lines and clean faces, cluster to- 
gether on one side of the street, looking 
askance at their suspicious neighbors. 
Mostly they are homes of proud old 
New Yorkers, who cling to them te- 
naciously and live behind drawn blinds. 

The less pretentious side of the dis- 
trict is an assorted array of flotsam 
and jetsam, the sort of débris washed 
up where the edge of the city meets the 
shore of the river. Furnished room- 
ing houses where few questions are 
asked; sailors’ homes, board and lodg- 
ing; rancid Greek cafés; a furtive 
phrenologist who “Speaks Seven 
Tongues ”—all kinds of strange tran- 
sients find a resting place there, for 
reasons best known to themselves. 

It was into this bizarre section, now 
more exotic than ever in the first 
shades of summer dusk, that the police 
had trailed the kidnapers, only to lose 
their track. Evidently the trio had ar- 
ranged the hiding place well in ad- 
vance. 

Jud slowed down as he entered the 
district. At the second street corner 
he found what he sought: a sinister 
bulk that stood in a dark doorway. 
This was evidently a plain-clothes man 
from the local precinct, who eyed all 
passers-by suspiciously. 

Jud slipped in a wide-swinging arc 
away from the guarded corner and 
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went on down the street. He would 
do a little first-hand investigating. 
Rounding a corner, he approached the 
row from the rear. The houses ran 
back to a dimly-lit court, inclosed by 
a high board fence. Jud was surprised 
to find that the rear was not being 
watched; at least, there were no cops 
in sight. He had begun to fear that 
the city editor had no monopoly on 
hunches. 

He pondered his plan. He would 
scale the fence, steal up a fire escape 
and see what he could. It was risky 
enough, but Jud’s mind was made up: 
he’d show Rennick that he could do 
something besides learn to spell, or die 
in the effort! 

Cautiously he crept along in the dark 
until he neared the fence. Then he 
realized why the rear was unguarded— 
any one trying to get in or out over 
the fence would be in plain view of 
any cops on the corner! He stopped 
opposite a door at the end of the build- 
ing, flush with the street, well back in 
the shadows, and stepped inside the 
dirty entry way to think for a moment. 
He would have to revise his plans. 

In that moment a full realization of 
what he was doing came upon him. 
Rennick had just told him to “ go up 
and nose around.” 

“You might find something — and 
again you might not.” That’s what 
Rennick had said. That, and “ Re- 
member—B for boy, B for billygoat!” 

Jud remembered those last words 
quite clearly. He’d been “ bawled 
out,” good and proper—and maybe he 
was on probation even now. He'd 
have to make good on this chance, for 
it might be his last. 

Jud fished for a cigarette and lighted 
it nervously. His eyes followed the 
glowing match to the floor. In that 
brief second of light he saw a fresh . 
footprint in the heavy dust of the en- 
try-way. Then several of them. 

He dropped to one knee, struck an- 
other match, and surveyed them more 
closely. They led in to the door. Some- 








one had gone through this deserted en- 
try but a few hours ago! 

Jud tried the knob of the door. It 
was locked. He gave it a tentative 
push with his shoulder. Then, filled 
with a sudden anger at the door’s re- 
sistance, a still harder shove. The rust- 
ed lock snapped; the old door swung 
open. 

The boy was too excited to back out 
now. He strained his eyes in the dark- 
ness. He made out a stairs leading 
upward, grimy with dust. He went 
up. The steps, worn and shaky, 
creaked a dire warning. But up he 
went. 

At the head of the stairs he stopped. 
His breath came fast, but he wasn’t 
afraid. Just a second he stood there, 
looking into the blackness. He’d go 
on— 

Something shot out from the dark- 
ness, gripped at his throat. Something 
strong as steel cables encircled his 
arms, clamped them tight to his body. 
Something—somebody—lifted him off 
his feet, his throat near to bursting, 
dragged him helpless and limp back 
into the hall. 

Jud’s head was humming, like a 
swarm of mad bees. He couldn't 
think: the grip on his throat made him 
struggle fer wind. Finally he realized 
he was in the grasp of a powerful man. 
One steely arm-crooked hard around 
his throat and the other around his 
waist, were carrying him like a bundle 
of rags. He tried to kick. The whip- 
like arm constricted on his neck—then 
all went hot and black as he fainted 
away. 

Jud came to himself some ten min- 
utes later, lying on the floor, his hands 
and feet bound, a gag in his mouth. 
He was in a room with drawn curtains, 
illuminated by a small hooded light. 
A man and woman stood at the win- 
dow, peering out into the street through 
a tiny hole in the blind. A second man 
hunched over a table, writing with a 
loud scratching pen, his face close 
down to the paper. 
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A muffled sobbing caused Jud to 
twist sideways. It came from a cot 
in the corner. With the fog of uncon- 
sciousness clearing, the boy strained to 
look and to listen. The little sob came 
again: he saw a huddled form inert on 
the cot, then made it out as the body 
of : child, bound and gagged like him- 
self. 

Jud tugged at his bonds. His move- 
ments caused the man at the table to 
look up. 

“So you’re awake, huh? You little 
pup: come snooping around in the 
dark!” 

He was a tall, husky fellow, about 
middle-age; heavy and dark, his face 
blue and clean shaven; his jaw square 
and hard set, his mouth thin and twist- 
ed. It was his eyes that made Jud 
shiver : black, beady eyes, hard and un- 
blinking. 

“You're a reporter, huh?” The 
man’s voice was thick with anger. 
“We looked through your pockets 
while you were takin’ the count. You'll 
‘report’ all right, time we’re finished 
with you!” 

He raised a hand menacingly. Jud, 
raging with anger, half screamed 
through his gag. 

His strangled cry caused the figures 
standing at the window to turn sharp- 
ly around. The woman, a tall, striking 
blonde, ran forward. 

“Don’t hurt the kid, Shiner!’ 

Shiner glared. 

“Keep outa this! You suppose 
we're goin’ to let this young punk go. 
loose—to call in the cops. I'll fix him 
so he’ll never see anything else—or tell 
what he’s seen already!” 

Shiner made a lunge for Jud’s 
throat. The woman seized his arm and 
spun him around to her side. 

“Listen, fool!’ Her voice was 
hard and sharp. “ Lay off this blood 
and thunder stuff for a minute, and 
I'll tell you something! If you’d use 
your brain once in awhile we'd get 
some place in this game.” 

Shiner relaxed his twisted face. The 
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woman continued : 

“We'll use this young fellow to 
make the getaway. He’s the best break 
we've had. 

“Get this! There’s a cop on every 
corner, as far as you c’n see. We're 
nicked, like rats in a trap! 

“We'll make this kid call up his 
office and give them the steer that he’s 
found our hiding place, but that we’ve 
blown the town. See? 

“He gives them the dope that he 
got here a few hours too late, found 
the place empty, and a note that we’d 
overlooked, showing we'd skipped to 
a hideout over in Jersey. 

“That ’Il throw the cops off. Get 
it now? As soon as that comes out in 
the paper—they’d get out an ‘extra’ 
for that—away go the cops, passin’ it 
up to the Jersey police!” 

Shiner’s black brows contracted as 
he followed her plan. Then: 

“Ves. Now you listen! He'd tell 
them the address here, or make a 


squawk on the phone — then where'd 


we be? A truckload of cops come 
bustin’ in!” 

The man swung around to scowl at 
Jud, who lay listening intently. 

“Let me finish!” The blonde was 
angry. “ We'll make the kid phone in 
just what we tell him. He won't give 
no address. And as for makin’ a 
squawk—you hold your knife at his 
neck, and tell him that if he makes one 
little break—” 

She finished the sentence with a 
neck-slashing gesture that made Jud’s 
blood run cold. 

Shiner listened attentively now; his 
thick wits tussled with the suggested 
plan. The second man, short, nervous- 
ly furtive, came forward. 

“That’s a swell hunch, Shiner. It ’ll 
work great, just like Goldie says. It’s 
our only way out!” 

Jud hardly dared breathe as they 
waited Shiner’s decision. Seconds 
seemed hours to determine his fate. 

A desperate scheme had flashed into 
the boy’s head. The thought of the 
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knife at his neck and the blonde’s 
graphic gesture had not been wasted 
on him. But if they gave him the 
chance— 

At last Shiner leaned down over the 
cub, his face twitching jerkily. 

“You heard what she said, you lit- 
tle rat?” Jud tried to appear docile, 
and nodded his head. Shiner con- 
tinued : 

“We'll tell you what we want you 
to say—and you damn well better say 
it! Goldie’ll look up the phone num- 
ber, so there’ll be no phony business 
there. You’re from the Courier-News 
—TI saw the card in your pocket. 

“Tl hold this sticker ”—he flicked 
a long hunting knife from a sheath 
under his arm—“ right at your wind- 
pipe. If you just even cheep: curtains 
for you! Y’ understand?” 

Jud, his eyes on the long, wicked 
blade, nodded again. 

** All right, Goldie, get on the phone. 
Tony, you unfasten his arms and un- 
gag him. Carry him over to the phone. 
Leave his legs tied.” 

Goldie and Tony jumped to his bid- 
ding. Shiner, trying to control him- 
self, went to where the kidnaped child 
lay asleep on the bed, looked at it 
steadily, inspected its bonds, then 
walked back to Jud’s side at the tele- 


phone. 
IV 


Ir was just 8 p.m. The city room 
of the Couricr-News was quiet and 
peaceful. Old Updyke, the night edi- 
tor, sat with feet propped on the desk, 
reading the first edition. An office boy 
drowsed over his school-books. A re- 
write man was chatting with little Jane 
Gordon. 

The city desk telephone whirred. 
Updyke answered it with a growl. 

“What d’yuh want? Who is this?” 

A look of annoyance shadowed his 
face. 

““You’ve got the city desk. No, 
Mr. Rennick’s not here. He’s out eat- 
ing supper; be back in a minute. 














“This is Updyke, night editor. Oh, 
you don’t know me? Well, ain’t that 
too bad!” 

He listened a moment, then explod- 
ed again: 

“Miss Gordon! MHere’s this kid 
Judkins on the phone. See what he’s 
got to say, then let me know.” 

Jane adjusted the ear-phones to her 
head and inserted copy paper in the 
typewriter before her. 

“ Hello, O for oyster!” she called 
brightly. 

“B_ for billygoat!” came Jud’s 
voice. “ But, for God’s sake, Jane, 
take this word for word, letter for let- 
ter! I’m not joking now!” 

Jane’s fingers began racing over the 
keys. 

“Yes, Jud, yes! I’ve got that. Now 
go on!” 

She shook with excitement, but con- 
tinued the typing. 

“What’s the word, Jud? Spell it 
again, slowly. Right! I got it!” 

On and on she wrote, her face white 
and tense. That dread something in 
Jud’s voice seemed to hold her in ter- 
ror, but she kept herself in control as 
she wrote on and on, madly. 

She ceased writing at last, and 
clasped her shaking fingers. 

“Yes, Jud, I’ve got it. all. 
word, just as you spelled it. 
hello! What? Your life—” 

A broken connection! Jane seized 
the telephone hook and jangled it fran- 
tically. 

“Operator, operator! Trace that 
call. Find out where it came from, 
quick. Matter of life and death! 

“Boy! Copy! Boy!” 


V 


RENNICK had come in, fed and 
pleased. Things were quiet; his hunch 
had been wrong; he would go out to a 
show. Hc took the sheet that the copy 
boy flung before him and surveyed it 
apathetically. He sat down, spread 
the sheet out before him, and reread it. 
“What in hell do you make out of 


Every 
Hello, 
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this, Updyke? Am I crazy, or what?” 

The night editor peered through his 
thick glasses and snorted: 

“Oh, that crazy cub, Judkins. He 
said he had a story that you had to get 
into the paper right away. Get it in 
word for word; put out an extra. [ 
thought he was goofy, and this proves 
it! 

“Miss Gordon took the story. May- 
be she knows what it’s about.” Up- 
dyke glanced over, saw the girl still in- 
tent at the phone, and turned back to 
Rennick. 

Rennick was fuming. 

“I bawled the kid out this afternoon 
for not getting things right. Told him 
about spelling out ‘B for boy, and C 
for cat ’—now he’s plumb off his nut.” 

Updyke read: 

“The hiding place of the two men 
and a woman who kidnaped the baby 
from the S for send, -t-r-e-e-t, street 
this afternoon, H for help, -a-s, has 
been found by a Courier-News report- 
er, and the police have Q for quick, 
-u-i-t, quit looking for them. 

“The kidnapers left a half-finished 
letter S for send, -a-y-i-n-g, saying 
they were going to Trenton, where 
they have friends who will H for help, 
-i-d-e, hide them.” 

Updyke burst out laughing. “ Well, 
of all the looney lingo—” 

Suddenly Rennick jumped up, his 
eyes glaring. 

“ Something’s up! Why would the 
kid spell out ‘street’ and ‘has’ and 
‘quit’? Let me see that again!” 

His pencil raced over the sheet. He 
ran lines around the spelled out words, 
and held up the paper: 

S for send, -t-r-e-e-t 

H for help, -a-s 

Q for quick, -u-i-t 

S for send, -a-y-i-n-g 

H for help, -i-d-e 

Then the words stood out like head- 
lines: send help quick send help. . 

Jane rushed over to the city desk 
excitedly.* “I had the call traced. It’s 


at 922 Ninth Avenue!” 
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Rennick, a photographer, and Miss 
Gordon, who insisted upon accompany- 
ing them, arrived at the Ninth Avenue 
address on the heels of the police. The 
house was surrounded. 

Four detectives and three reserves, 
with guns drawn, broke open the street 
door and crept upstairs. They crashed 
the first door they encountered. 

Shiner and Tony were changing 
their clothes for the get-away. Goldie 
was in an adjoining room. They 
whirled around to face the police. 

Shiner leaped forward. A detective 


floored him with the butt of his gun. 
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Tony and the blonde, shrugging their 
shoulders, came forward meekly and 
were handcuffed. They’d been in 
“bracelets” before, and were cool 
about it. 

Some one then thought of Judkins. 
Jane soon found him, lying trussed on 
the cot, gagged and bound, beside the 
kidnaped youngster. She jerked the 
gag from Jud’s mouth and picked up 
the frightened child. 

Bill Rennick ran for the phone. 

“ Hello! Is this Updyke?— Hold the 
city edition. We’re going to make over 
page one.” 


4 - 


INDIAN SUMMER 


Fiicker and whir of soft wings overhead— 
A cloud of blackbirds on a saffron sky. 
‘Through hazy blue bright leaves of gold and red 
Flutter and flame in gorgeous pageantry. 


I never dreamed November days could be 
To summer hours so close a counterpart— 
Nor that life’s autumn time would bring to me 
This tender Indian Summer of the heart! 
Lena Whittaker Blakeney 
¥ = 


¥ 
AUTUMN SONG 


Now that the grim skies threat, 
Dark winds deplore, 

I have left gray regret 
Without the door. 


Within endures the dream 
That most I prize— 
The warm enduring beam 


Within Love’s eyes. 
Clinton Scollard 
¥ ¥ 


THE SKY AND I 


THE autumn sky 

Stretches across the window pane— 

The sky and I 

Look at each other, and the rain 

Suddenly dashes on the pane, 

Suddenly dries its tears again; 

And in the long-lashed evening light 

A sudden flight 

Of leaves is whirled about the sky. 

The sky and I 

Look at each other, and the dead 

Look from the sky— 

And I am strangely comfortéd. 
Richard Le Gallienne 


= 





By John 
Steuart Erskine 


It was gust as well 
for Santiago Car- 
denes, the exiled leader 
of a defeated revolution, 
to let tt be reported that 
he had been killed tn a 


street brawlin Olancho 


=1S we sat in the cool 
room of Trebow’s 
mud-walled canteen, we 
felt the heat of the 
dusty street still boil- 
ing within us, and we 
tried to kill it at its 
source with iced drinks. For weeks 
our Sundays had been given to cutting 
fruit for the endless stream of boats 
that from March until June carry the 
Olancho Company’s bananas to the 
States. Then a chance cigarette had 
fallen into a pile of shavings, and the 
new wharf of creosoted timber, the 
pride of Puerto Alvarado, had gone 
up in three hours of blac’: smoke. Now, 
until a temporary wharf could be con- 
structed, there would be no outlet for 
the bananas. One Sunday was freed 
to us, and, praising God, we rode into 
Trisagio to celebrate. 

Of the hundred wood and zinc 
houses that make up Trisagio, some 
sixty are estancos selling the cheap 
government rum that is the curse of 


She Sy, mpostor 


“CAN ANY ONE IDENTIFY THIS MAN?" 
HE DEMANDED STIFFLY 


the country, another ten are cantinas 
dedicated to imported drinks, and the 
remainder are shops and the residen- 
tial hovels of the people. On Sunday 
the population of the village is trebled, 
for the banana men, from overseers to 
laborers, flow in from the neighboring 
farms to drink themselves through ex- 
altation into insensibility, in an effort 
to break the soul-deadening monotony 
of their aimless life. 

The light that passed the single 
window of Trebow’s canteen came fil- 
tering through the leaves of the guava 
trees to which our riding mules were 
tied. Within the whitewashed walls, 
which were ornamented only by three 
pictures of buxom barmaids offering 
trays of beer and whisky, we sat 
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around the long table, rolled the dice, 
and shouted the points noisily, while 
Pablo, the brown-skinned, green-eyed 
bar boy, came and went with drinks 
and penciled chits. 

One after another the overseers of 
the neighborhood drifted in, but the 
noise subsided a little as the younger 
timekeepers, from Nedran, the Cajan, 
who was seventeen, to the half-witted 
Wilburn, who was twenty-seven, filled 
up with drink they could not hold, and 
became stupid and uncomfortable. Jack 
Arnold, the railway contractor, who 
was always half drunk, kept up a loud 
stream of obscene nonsense, but the 
rest of us drank in silence and sodden 
content, all thought left behind. 

The light of the window was ob- 
scured, and, looking up, we saw a tall, 
thin native leaning on the sill and 
watching us thirstily. 

“Come in, Irias!” called Heller in 
his hoarse, nasal Spanish. “ Come and 
have a drink on me!” 

The native turned hastily toward the 
door, and Heller, his crimson face 
making pallid the flame of his hair, 
winked at us and spoke in English. 

“Drunken old liar!” he _ said. 
“‘ Claims to be the Cardenes who raised 
the rebellion against Cabrera in Guate- 
mala last year.” 

José Maria Pefia, the new Mexican 
timekeeper—a man of some forty 
years—raised his head sharply. 

“ Who?” he demanded. 

At that moment Irias shambled in 
through the low doorway and came to- 
ward us. He smirked at us with oily 
courtesy and took his seat upon the 
bench, where Heller made room for 
him. He was tall, black-bearded, high- 
nosed, and shifty-eyed. When he spoke 
his voice held a trace of the singsong 
of Guatemaltecan speech. 

“T thank you, my friends,” he said 
magnificently, as he received his drink. 
“ Unhappily I am still insolvent. The 
company does not seem to wish to give 
me a position as timekeeper. Life is 
very hard upon an emigrado who has 
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had to leave his country as a result of 
an excess of patriotism!” 

The rattle of dice began again. The 
timekeepers did not understand enough 
Spanish to enjoy listening to Irias, 
and they were not so happy in their 
employment as to pity this man who 
had failed to attain it. 

“T follow my hand,” announced Ar- 
nold. “ Four queens in three. Damn!” 

The dice made their leisurely way 
around the circle, skipping past Irias, 
who could not pay if he lost. The at- 
tention of the more drunken was given 
to loud comment upon the throws and 
profane description of the offending 
cubes. 

“Why don’t you try Honduras?” I 
suggested to Irias. ‘‘ There are three 
banana companies there.” 

The Guatemaltecan wagged his 
beard at me cunningly. 

“ That is true,” he admitted; “ but 
the hand of Estrada Cabrera is long, 
and would reach me in Honduras, for 
he does not love me—no, no!” 

Heller leaned back. and winked at 
me over Irias’s shoulder, and I stared 
back without expression. Our guest 
was a liar by nature, I could see; but 
that he had been a revolutionary of 
some sort, like almost every ‘educated 
man in Central America, I did not 
doubt. The leader of men, however, 
is not a talkative, confiding person who 
tries to make a big noise in a little 
world. I suppose that this Irias felt a 
halo surrounding himself when he was 
believed to be a greater villain than he 
was. 

“What is your name, friend?” 
asked Pefia, leaning across the table 
toward our guest. 

The Guatemaltecan 
beard proudly. 

“T am called Leopoldo Irias,” he 
said; “ but ’—he glanced around him 
cautiously—“ as there are none but 
friends here, I will admit that my real 
name is Santiago Cardenes. It was I 
who raised the people of Guatemala 
against Estrada Cabrera last year. I 


stroked his 
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was beaten, and fled for my life, but 
my people here love me, knowing that 
I sought to liberate them from the ty- 
rant, and they feed me while 1 am out 
of work.” 

I burst into a fit of laughter, which 
I tried to pass off as having been caused 
by a freak of the dice. For the first 
time I realized the economic use that 
Irias made of his imposture. 

“A very good name,” said Pefia 
with a gravity that could scarcely have 
been real. ‘ You have amply deserved 
the support of your countrymen; but 
are you not afraid that the hand of 
Kstrada Cabrera may reach even to 
Trisagio? ‘There is a large price on 
your head.” 

Irias shivered and looked nervously 
over his shoulder. Then he downed 


his second drink and wiped his lips on 
the back of his hand. 

‘‘ My people will not betray me,” he 
said uneasily. 
me.” 

Pefia raised his glass and stared at 


“No one else knows 


the lemonade. He drank nothing but 
lemonade. 

“Yet you may be recognized,” he 
insisted. “I remember your photo- 
graphs in the papers—the height and 
the beard.” 

Irias nodded, his complacency re- 
stored. 

‘My people recognize me. Are you, 
too, Guatemaltecan ?” 

Pefia shook his head and sipped his 
lemonade. 

“T am Yucatecan,” he replied. 

Close at hand a rattle of revolver 
shots broke out, and were followed by 
the roar of rifles. Wilburn started to 
his feet and ran to the window. 

“What's that?” he demanded. 

“Some drunk shooting at the sol- 
diers, I guess,” growled Heller. 
“ There'll probably be a mess of mur- 
ders to-night. The men haven’t been 
so drunk for months!” 

“Four men out of our five hundred 
killed last month,” muttered Lane, the 
district clerk, lifting his fair head and 
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flushed face from his hands. Although 
he rocked with drink, the statistics of 
his work remained clear in his head. 
“We should have at least four more 
to-night!” 

“Glad I don’t have to take the en- 
gine out to-night,” grumbled Hunt, the 
conductor, a fat old man with the little’ 
brown eyes, the heavy chaps, and the 
intellectual expression of a Berkshire 
pig. “ They'll be lying three deep on 
the track. We haven’t run over a man 
since January.” 

We heard the hoarse roaring of 
drunken laborers and the thud of blows 
falling on flesh. Seven barefooted 
soldiers trotted by the window, prod- 
ding with their rifles two drunken fel- 
lows, and striking them about the head 
and shoulders with the barrels when- 
ever they attempted to turn. 

“We are men! We are men!” the 
laborers protested drunkenly, as they 
reeled along the rough road. 

Their shouts came to our ears long 

after they had turned the corner into 
the plaza and were lost to view. In 
the outskirts of the village shots were 
fired—the senseless emptying of re- 
volvers for the sake of the noise that 
appeals to the drunken mind. 
’ Presently lrias stood up and saluted 
us. He must have realized that we had 
no intention of giving him drinks in- 
definitely, and he preferred to leave be- 
fore his welcome cooled. 

“Gentlemen,” he said politely, “I 
thank you. You Americans are the 
friends of our poor, oppressed coun- 
tries, and we love you from our 
hearts!” 

Lane burst into a fit of hysterical 
drunken laughter, as if Irias had made 
an excellent joke. Heller, however, 
took the native’s hand and shook it. 

“Good-by, Don Leopoldo,” he said 
kindly. ‘“ They say there is a revolu- 
tion beginning in the mountains of 
Trinidad. You might get into that. 
Good-by!” 

Irias hesitated, in the hope of a stir- 
rup cup. 
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“Good-by, Don Leopoldo, good- 
by,” Heller repeated firmly, and the 
Guatemaltecan shambled out. 
“ Caballor’ I announced to Peja. 


“T follow my hand.” 
II 


NeEpDRAN laid his aching head upon 
his arms on the table, and fell asleep. 
Wilburn laughed stupidly and pushed 
him, and the boy slipped off the wood- 
en bench to the floor, where he lay still, 
dead to the world. No one so much as 
looked at him. 

““Who was that bum?” demanded 
Lane. ‘‘ What was Cardenes?” 

Heller shrugged his shoulders. 

“The fool’s no more Santiago Car- 
denes than I am,” he said. ‘‘ Cardenes 
led the revolt in Guatemala last year— 
professional politician.” 

Pefia set down his glass with a 
rattle. 

“ That is not so,” he asserted flatly. 
“ Cardenes was no politician. Do you 
know Guatemala? It is the finest and 
biggest country in Central America. 
It has a wealth of good land, wood, 
metals, and hard-working people; but 
for twenty years one man has sat upon 
the neck of the country, sucking out 
its very life. Who has prospered since 
Estrada Cabrera became president, ex- 
cept foreign concession buyers and 
Nicaraguan politicians? The Indians 
of the cafetales are still slaves, and 
public education is unheard of. The 
capital is full of hungry soldiers, who 
beg in the streets because they are un- 
paid. Freedom is forgotten, and a 
man who speaks truth of the govern- 
ment must fly for his life, while the 
president’s hired assassins pursue him. 
Santiago Cardenes was a man who 
dared to lift his head. He made an 
army and led it against Cabrera; but 
his officers were bribed, and he escaped 
only with his life. He was no politician 
feeding on the body of his country!” 

Heller made a gesture of indiffer- 
ence and gulped down his whisky. 

“ Did you know him?” he asked. 
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Pejia had subsided into his custom- 
ary reserve, but he nodded affirma- 
tively. 

“The same drinks again?” he sug- 
gested. 

“Is this Irias the real Cardenes?” 
I asked curiously. 

“Quien sabe?” replied Pefia indif- 
ferently. “ Pablo! Another round of 
the same.” 

A few yards from us a forty-five re- 
volver exploded once, twice, deliber- 
ately, and we jumped. 

“That’s no drunken shooting,” 
growled Arnold, lurching to his feet 
and leaning out of the window. “ Hah, 
he’s hit some one!” 

There was a patter of running feet. 
Men, women, and children raced past 
the door toward the plaza, while their 
shadows raced in the opposite direction 
across the whitewashed ceiling. 

“What passes?” shouted Arnold. 
We could not hear the answer that was 
called back to him. He drew his head 
in again. ‘Some one has shot our 
little friend Irias,” he announced. 

I felt my heart hesitate in its beat, 
and a sick shiver ran through me as I 
realized that our guest of a moment 
since was dead. Heller got to his feet. 

“Pick up Nedran and take him 
home, Wilburn,” he ordered. “ Let’s 
go see!” 

Pefia raised his glass and emptied 
his lemonade tranquilly. 

“There was a price upon the head 
of Cardenes,” he remarked casually. 
“The hand of Estrada Cabrera is 
long!” 

We sallied into the street and made 
our way toward the plaza in the wake 
of the running children. ‘The crowd 
had collected between the stores of two 
Syrians, and the commandant was al- 
ready in charge. To one side a group 
of natives, in the khaki trousers and 
collarless striped shirts of Sunday, 
were talking excitedly in the singsong 
of Guatemala. 

“It is Santiago Cardenes,” I heard 
one of them say heatedly. “One of 











the tyrant’s assassins has killed him!” 


The crowd made way for us as we 
pushed toward where Leopoldo Irias 
lay motionless upon the grass. His 
dirty white jacket was torn and blood- 
stained where two bullets had found 
exit from his chest. His open eyes 
were cast upward, so that only the 
whites showed. His black beard was 
matted with blood that had dribbled 
from his open mouth. The khaki-clad 
commandant was making notes in a 
book with a vague inaccuracy born of 
government rum. 

“Can any one identify this man?” 
he demanded stiffly, twisting his fero- 
cious black mustache. 

He knew Leopoldo as well as we 
did, but officially he disdained the short 
way to any end. A clamor of voices 
agreed that it was Leopoldo Irias who 
lay dead; but a Guatemaltecan pushed 
to the inner circle and cried that this 
was Santiago Cardenes. 

The commandant shrugged his 
shoulders scornfully. 

“Is there any one who can identify 
this man as Santiago Cardenes by per- 
sonal knowledge?” he asked. 

For a moment a doubtful silence 
followed. Then two or three voices 
claimed to recognize the dead man 
from his photographs, and one shout- 
ed that he had fought with Cardenes, 
and knew that this was the exiled revo- 
lutionist. 

“Send for Salomon Sandoval,” or- 
dered the commandant. “He was 
with Cardenes.” 

There was a stir in the crowd, and 
José Maria Pefia stepped forward. 

“Tt is unnecessary,” he said quietly. 
“TI knew Cardenes in Guatemala. This 
was he.” 

For a moment there was silence, 
while every one stared at Pefia. 

“You are certain?” demanded the 
commandant, striving to meet the 
Mexican’s cool assurance with sober 
dignity. “I know the story, but I 
have always thought it a lie.” 

Pefia waved his hand pityingly to- 
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ward the twisted body on the ground. 

“This was Cardenes, the liberator,” 
he said sadly. ‘‘ Now Estrada Cabrera 
can sleep in peace!” 

The little commandant made another 
note in his book and nodded hazily to 
the ragged soldiers who stood there 
with open mouths and vacant faces. 

“ Pick up the corpse,” he ordered. 

The crowd dispersed rapidly. The 
men returned to their drinking, the 
women to their chatter on the shaded 
door sills. Heller turned curiously to 
Pena. 

“ Did you know all the time that this 
was Cardenes:” he asked, his tawny 
eyes narrowed. 

Pefia nodded, staring vacantly at 
the blue haze that hung over the north- 
ern hills. 

“Yes, I suspected it in the cantina,” 
he replied. “ When I saw him lying 
dead, I was sure.” With a little ges- 
ture of apology he turned and strode 
away toward the canteen. 

“Who sent for me?” demanded a 
voice close beside me. 

Turning, I saw a sturdy little Indian 
with a grinning and friendly face— 
Salomon Sandoval, the Guatemaltecan 
cobbler. 

“No matter,” I said indifferently. 
“The commandant wished to identify 
the body of Santiago Cardenes, who 
has just been shot. It has been done 
already.” 

Salomon twisted his big mouth in a 
bitter sneer. 

“ Leopoldo Irias?” he asked scorn- 
fully. It was evident that he bore the 
dead hero no love. 

Pefia rode across the plaza toward 
me, his long legs hanging almost to the 
ground on either side of his little bay 
mule. He reined up and offered me 
his hand. Salomon looked up at the 
Mexican’s face, and suddenly his 
mouth dropped open and his eyes 
bulged. 

“ My general!” he cried. 

Pefia stared coldly into the cobbler’s 


eyes. 
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“TI do not know you,” he said 
haughtily. “Iam no general. Good- 
by, my friend.” 

He kicked his brass spurs into the 
mule’s dusty flanks and cantered away 
across the shimmering plaza. 

Salomon and I stood alone in the 
blasting sun. Far away sounded the 
shouting of the drunkards in the estan- 
cos, and nearer at hand the prisoners, 
peering through the wooden lattice of 
the jail door, howled insults at the 
card playing soldiers. A black vulture 
launched himself from a zinc roof and 
planed down the hot, still air, alight- 
ing with a run on the spot where Irias 
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had lain. A dozen more followed him, 
dropping from the coconut palms 
above the butcher shop, and together 
they hissed and danced and flapped 
around the blood-spattered grass. 

Salomon stood quite still, his brown 
face blank. I touched him on the arm, 
and he started. 

“Who did you think that was?” I 
demanded. 

He passed his hand across his broad 
Indian face and looked up at me stu- 
pidly. 

“It was Santiago Cardenes,” he said 
shakily. “He has shaved off his 
beard, but I know him!” 
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FEAR 


I am afraid, and this is all my fear: 

That some day I shall miss a thing too dear 

Ever to be replaced; I shall not see 

Something that once was all a joy to me— 

Brown bird, or leaf, or wind in an old tree, 

Or foggy lamplight in a city street, 

Or a quaint restaurant where we two meet 

And laugh and kiss. Not that these things will fade, 
Or die, or slip away am I afraid, 

But that my eyes will see a thing once dear 


And yet my heart be 
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blind, is all I fear! 
Gostwick Roberts 
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LOVE AND TRUST 


I’ve raised an altar in my heart to you, 
And burn all adoration in its flame; 

And every teeming thought that glows is true 
Seed of that flower of faith from which it came. 


Dear heart, all creeds are founded on belief: 
“ You must believe!” the prophets first enjoin; 
Faith and belief are sides of that rich coin 

With which the soul buys peace beyond earth’s grief. 


If love will not hold faith, belief must die; 
If love will not believe, faith moves in chains: 
First the blind seed is in close darkness thrust— 
Whence faith, the rose that prospers from the dust !— 
Belief’s the staff of immortality— 
But trust! But lean no other need remains! 
Harry Kemp 
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SHE RETURNED THE PRESENTS 
HE HAD GIVEN TO HER 


The cook of the schooner barge Tokyo exercises his 
prophetic gift with results which do not prove 
wholly satisfactory to all concerned 





REAMS and warnings are 
f things I don’t take much 
1 stock in,” announced the 
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WWANAT old dock watchman, with 
NWvalvad) an air of finality. ‘The 
Nak yea, only dream I ever had that 


come anyways near true 
Was once when I dreamed I inherited 
a fortune, and the next morning I 
found a dollar bill on the street. And 
once, two days after my missus 
dreamed she’d spilled a bottle of milk 


down the front of her Sunday dress, 
she ruined a pot o’ paint for me by sit- 
ting down in it. 

“The only dream I know of that 
really came true happened to the cook 
of a schooner barge I was sailing in 
years ago, the old Tokyo. He was a 
silly, pasty-faced sort o’ feller, always 
putting on the high hat about eddica- 
tion to the sailors, who mostly didn’t 
believe in such stuff. One night, with 
the Shenandoah towing us down Lake 
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Superior with lumber out of Pequam- 

ing, he suddenly sat up in his bunk and 

laughed so loud that he woke us all up. 

- “*?S matter?’ pipes up one o’ the 
hands. ‘Somethin’ ye et?’ 

“*T was dreaming,’ says the cook. 
‘A funny dream, too. I dreamed old 
Duffy fell into the hold and broke his 
leg.’ 

“* Well, what in tarnation is there 
to laugh at in that?’ snaps Duffy, very 
sharp. 

“* You looked so comical with your 
leg all turned up, it would have made 
a horse laugh to see you,’ the cook 
says. 

“Pat Duffy allows as how he’d make 
him laugh on the other side of his face 
if he didn’t mind his tongue, and then 
we went back to sleep and forgot all 
about it. 

“ If you'll believe me, two days later, 
when we were locking down at the Soo, 
Duffy jumps ashore to take our lines 
and lands in a heap on the concrete, 
breaking his leg as clean as a whistle. 
I never saw a man so surprised as the 
cook was. His eyes nearly popped out 
of his head; but by the time we’d got 
Pat aboard again, the cook had pulled 
himself together and was putting on 
such airs it was perfectly sickening. 

““* My dreams always come true,’ he 
announces, impressive like. ‘It’s a 
sort of second sight with me. It’s a 
gift, and, being tender-hearted, it often 
worries me something terrible.’ 

“ He was going on like that, taking 
credit for a pure accident, when the 
mate comes along and told ’em to put a 
ladder overside so a government doc- 
tor could come aboard and set Pat’s 
leg. The poor feller was in agony, of 
course, but he kept his presence of 
mind, and as they carried him past the 
cook, Pat gave cookie a merry clip on 


the jaw. 

“*That’s for dreaming about me!’ 
he says. 

“The cook didn’t harbor any 


grudge, and he used to go and sit by 
Duffy’s bunk and talk about his gift. 
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“*T don’t talk about it as a rule,’ he 
says, ‘’cause it seems to scare folks.’ 

“*Tt’s a wonderful gift, cookie,’ 
speaks up Charlie Roach. 

“All of them thought the same, not 
knowing what a double-barreled liar 
the cook was; and he sat there and lied 
to them till he could hardly speak, he 
was that hoarse. 

“*My grandmother was a gypsy,’ 
he says, ‘ and it’s in the family. Things 
that’s going to happen to folks come to 
me in dreams, just like what Duffy’s 
accident did. It gives mea funny feel- 
ing sometimes when I look around at 
you chaps, seeing you spending your 
days happy and care-free, knowing all 
the time the horrible things that’s go- 
ing to happen to you. . Sometimes it 
makes me fairly shiver.’ 

“* Horrible things happen to us?” 
speaks up Charlie, staring hard. 

“* Ves,’ shoots back the cook. ‘I 
never sailed along with so many mis- 
fortunate men in all my born days— 
never. There’s two fellers that ’Il be 
dead inside o’ three months sitting here 
with me now. Thank your lucky stars 
you don’t have such dreams!’ 

“ * Who—who are the two?’ Charlie 
asks, after a bit. 

“*Never mind, Charlie,’ says the 
cook in a solemn voice. ‘It wouldn’t 
do a mite o’ good if I were to tell you. 
Nothing can stop it.’ 

“* Give us a hint,’ Charlie says. 

“Well, Dll tell this much,’ agrees 
the cook. ‘One of them’s nearly the 
homeliest man in this forecastle, and 
the other ain’t.’ 

“Of course that didn’t help much, 
but it caused a lot of arguing; and the 
ugliest man in the crew, instead of be- 
ing grateful, acted something scandal. 
ous when the rest told him about how 
safe he was. 

“After that dream about Duffy 
there was no keeping the cook in his 
place. He had dreams nearly every 
night, and talked snatches of them in 
his sleep—little bits that didn’t make 
sense. When we asked him about 
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them, he’d always shake his head and 
say: 
“* Never mind!’ 

“‘ Sometimes, in his slecp, he’d men- 
tion the name of one of the hands, and 
make the feller nervous for a day or 
two at a stretch. 


II 


“Tr was an unlucky trip, that, for 
some of them. Three days after poor 
Pat Duffy’s prop busted, Davey Plumb 
started playing catch with another deck 
hand and an empty bottle, and about 
the sixth chuck Dave caught the bottle 
with his face. We thought he’d gone 
and killed himself at first, he made 
such a noise; but they picked out the 
broken glass and the skipper fixed him 
up in sticking plaster. 

“Davey had always been proud of 
his looks, and the way he carried on 
was disgusting. First of all he gave 
the lad that threw the bottle a tongue 
lashing, and then he turned on the 
cook. 

“* Tt’s a pity you didn’t dream about 
that!’ he growls, trying to sneer, only 
the plaster was too strong for him. 

““*T did see it,’ answers the cook, 
acting offended. 

“* What?’ says Dave, amazed. 

“* Sure, I dreamed it last night, just 
like it happened,’ says the cook. 

“*Why didn’t you tell me, then?’ 
asks Dave, getting red. 

“*Tt wouldn’t have done any good,’ 
the cook answers, shaking his head. 
“What I dream must happen. I only 
— about the future, and that must 

©.” 

“* But you stood there watching me 
throw that bottle,’ snaps Dave, getting 
—_ his bunk. ‘ Why didn’t you stop 
me?’ 

“*You don’t understand,’ says the 
cook, sort of top lofty. ‘If you’d had 
more eddication, I might explain—’ 

“He didn’t have time to, though, 
because Davey jumped him, and the 
cook, being no fighter, had to rustle 
grub with one eye for the next couple 
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of days. He kept quiet about his 
dreams, too, because most of the crew 
was down on him. 

“ The only hand that seemed to show 
any good feelings for him was this 
Charlie Roach I spoke about. He was 
a steady-going feller, and was going 
to marry Pat Duffy’s niece later on. 
Nobody knew it, but he told the cook all 
about it on the quiet. He said she was 
too good for him, but, try as hard as 
he could, he hadn’t been able to make 
her see it. 

“* Vou see, 
changed,’ he says. 

““ * Maybe they’ll change back again,’ 
the cook remarks. 

“ Charlie didn’t think so. 

““T’ve made up my mind,’ he ex- 
plains. ‘ Besides, I’m young yet, and 
it "Il cost a heap o’ money; but I don’t 
know how I’m going to get out of it. 
Couldn’t you have a dream against it 
for me?’ 

“¢ Say, do you think I make up my 
dreams? the cook asks, firing up. 

“ “No, certainly not,’ Charlie hurried 
to say, patting the cook’s shoulder real 
friendly like; ‘but couldn’t you do it 
just once? Have a dream that me and 
Sadie are killed a few days after the 
wedding. Don’t say how, because she 
might think we could avoid it; just 
dream we are killed. Pat Duffy’s al- 
ways been a superstitious man, and 
since you dreamed about his leg he’d 
believe anything. He’s very fond of 
his niece, too; so I believe he’d have 
the wedding put off, anyhow, if you 
was to dream such a terrible thing.’ 

“ Tt took two days and a silver watch 
chain to persuade the cook, but he fi- 
nally agreed; and one afternoon, when 
old Pat, who was getting along first- 
class, was resting his leg in his bunk, 
cookie went below and turned in for 
a nap. 

“For ten minutes he lay as peaceful 
as a lamb. Old Pat, who’d been lay- 
ing in his bunk with an eye open, 
watching the cook, was just dropping 
off himself when cookie began to talk 
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in his sleep, and the very first words 
made Pat sit up as if something had 
hit him. 

“*There they go,’ mumbles the 
cook. ‘There they go—Sadie Duffy 
and Charlie; and there’s old Pat, going 
to give the bride away.’ 

“ Duffy put his hand to his ear and 
leaned out of his bunk. 

“*Oh! Oh! Oh!’ says the cook, 
speaking clear all of a sudden. ‘ What’s 
that horrible black thing that’s hanging 
over Pat?’ 

“ Poor Duffy nearly fell out of his 
bunk, but he caught himself, and lay 
there pale as death, listening. 

“* Poor Pat!’ says the cook. ‘ Let’s 
hope it “Il be sudden.’ 

‘* He lay quiet for a few minutes and 
then began again. 

““* No,’ he says, clear again. ‘No, 
it isn’t Pat—it’s Charlie and Sadie. 
Dead they are, and only married a 
week. Poor things! Oh! Oh! 
O-o-oh!’ 

“He woke up with a shudder and 
began to groan. Then he sat up in his 
bunk and saw old Duffy leaning out 
and staring at him. 

“*You’ve been dreaming, cook,’ 
says Pat in a trembling voice. 

““ Have I? says the cook. 
do you know?’ 

““You was talking in your sleep 
about me and my niece,’ savs Pat. 

‘** You shouldn’t have listened,’ says 
the cook, getting out of his bunk and 
going over to him. ‘I hope you didn’t 
hear all I dreamed. How much did 
vou hear?” 

Pat told him, and the cook sat there, 
shaking his head. 

“« Thank goodness vou didn’t hear 
the worst of it,’ he says. 

“* TVorst? gasps Pat. ‘ What could 
be worse nor that?’ 

“* Lots,’ answers the cook. ‘Promise 
me you won't tell Charlie, Pat. Let 
him be happy while he-can. It would 
only make him miserable if he knew, 
and it wouldn’t do a mite of good.’ 

“*T don’t know about that,’ Pat 
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mutters, thinking hard. ‘ Was it after 
they were married that it happened? 
Are you sure?’ 

““T’m positive. It was a full week 
after,’ the cook says. 

““* That’s easy, then,’ Pat says, slap- 
ping his bad leg by mistake. ‘If they 
didn’t marry, it couldn’t happen, could 
it?’ 

“Don’t be silly,’ laughs the cook. 
‘ They’ve got to marry. I saw it in my 
dream.’ 

“* We'll see about it,’ promises Pat. 
‘I’m going to talk to Charlie. I ain’t 
a going to have that poor girl killed 
just to please you and make your 
dreams come true.’ 

“Well, Pat had a long talk with 
Charlie, but Charlie wouldn’t hear of 
it at first. He said it was all the cook’s 
nonsense, though he owned up that it 
was funny that the cook should know 
about the wedding and. Sadie’s name. 
At last he agreed to put it up to Sadie. 

“ By the time we got to Tonawanda 
on that trip, Pat’s leg was getting well 
fast, and he was right spry on a pair of 
crutches the hands had fixed up for 
him. Him and Charlie and the cook 
had a good many talks about the 
dream, and the old man had invited 
the cook to come along home -with 
them, to be referred to when he told 
about it. 

“*T shall speak when the time is 
ripe,’ he says, ‘ and break it gentle like. 
When I speak to you, you chip in, but 
not before—understand ?’ 

“When we pulled in, there was a 
few folks on the dock, and among them 
was two or three nice-looking young 
women. 

‘““* My eye, Charlie,’ says the cook, 
who had been staring hard at one of 
them, ‘ there’s a fine girl—lively, too! 
Look at her!’ 

“He kissed his greasy paw and 
waved it, and the girl smiled at him. 

“Hey! That’s enough of that,’ 
says Charlie, mad as a hornet. ‘ That’s 
my girl. That’s Sadie!’ 

“* Well, how was I to know?’ says 
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the cook. ‘ Besides, you’re giving her 
up.’ 

“‘ Charlie didn’t answer him. He was 
staring at Sadie, and the more he 
stared the prettier she looked to him. 

“*Who’s that big man standing 
alongside of her?’ asks the cook. 

. “t's Pat’s sister’s star boarder,’ 
snaps Charlie. ‘ I’d like to know where 
_he thinks he fits, coming down with 

Sadie to welcome me home! I don’t 
like him a bit! 

“* Perhaps he has a case on her,’ 
says the cook. ‘I could, without any 
trouble.’ 

“*T’ve a mind to chuck him over- 
board,’ says Charlie, all red in the face. 

“He waved his hand to Sadie, who 
didn’t happen to be looking his way at 
the moment; but the boarder waved 
back in a careless sort of way and then 
spoke to Sadie, and they both waved 
to Pat, who was farther aft, leaning 
on his crutches. 


III 


“ By the time the barge had tied up 
and everything was stoved, it was al- 
most dark; but Pat was determined to 
get his unpleasant task over with once 
and for all. He chartered a taxicab, 
and, after cramming all hands in, they 
drove uptown. 

“ Mr. Horace Pine, the boarder, had 
to ride in front with the driver, and 
Pat took so much room with his game 
leg and crutches that Sadie found it 
more comfortable to sit on Charlie’s 
knees. By the time they got to the 
house he saw what a terrible mistake 
he had made in thinking of giving her 
up. 
“* Keep that fool dream to your- 
self,’ he whispers to the cook, sitting 
next to him. 

“*Pat’s going to speak first,’ the 
cook whispers back. 

“ The boarder and Sadie hurried on 
inside. Charlie stood fidgeting, while 
old Pat argued about the fares with 
the driver. Then he took Pat’s arm, as 
the cab drove off, and told him not to 





say anything about the dream, because 
he’d decided to risk it. 

“* Don’t be silly,’ says Pat. ‘I’m 
going to tell Sadie. It’s my duty, so 
it is!’ 

“He stumped in before Charlie 
could say any more, and, after kissing 
his sister, sat down to the table. 

“ Horace Pine sat on one side of 
Sadie and Charlie on the other. The 
cook couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
her, because he could see that she was 
having both hands squeezed at once 
under the table, and could hardly get 
a bite in edgewise. 

“ After supper old Pat Duffy lit his 
pipe and began to tell them how the 
cook had dreamed about his breaking 
his leg before it happened. They could 
hardly believe it at first, until he told 
them about some more of the dreams 
and how they’d happened, too. 

““* And that ain’t the worst of it,’ 
says Pat. 

““* That’s enough scary stuff for one 
night,’ says Charlie, scowling at 
Horace Pine. ‘ Besides, I think it was 
just chance. When cook told you his 
dream, it made you nervous, and that’s 
how you happened to fall.’ 

“* Nervous be blowed!’ snaps Pat; 
and then he told them about hearing 
the cook talk in his sleep. 

“ Pat’s sister gave a screech. Sadie, 
who'd been sitting beside Charlie, got 
up with a shiver, went over next to 
Horace Pine, and squeezed his coat 
sleeve. 

“*Tt’s all foolishness!’ yells Charlie, 
jumping up. ‘If it wasn’t, true love 
would run the risk. I ain’t afraid!’ 

“*T wouldn’t think of marrying you, 
Charlie,’ says Sadie. ‘ What’s the use 
of being married for a week? Look 
at uncle’s leg! That settles it with 
me.’ 

“They all talked at once then. 
Charlie tried his best, but he lost the 
argument. Sadie said she wouldn’t 
marry him, and that was final. She 
got plenty of support from her uncle, 
to say nothing of Horace Pine. 
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“<Tll go up and get your presents, 
Charlie,’ she says, and ran upstairs 
right away. 

“Charlie sat there like in a daze, 
while everybody gave him good ad- 
vice, telling him how grateful he ought 
to be to the cook for dreaming what 
he had, and saving him from death. 
Then Sadie came downstairs again 
with the presents he had given her, and 
put them in his lap. 

“«That’s everything but the little 
coral pin you gave me, Charlie,’ she 
says, sort of tenderly. ‘I lost it the 
other evening when I was out with— 
with—for a walk.’ 

“ Charlie tried to speak, but couldn't. 

“*Tt cost you five dollars —I was 
with you when you bought it,’ she went 
on. ‘Since I’ve lost it, it’s only fair 
I should pay for it.’ 

‘‘ She put a ten-dollar bill on top of 
the other things, and Charlie sat star- 
ing at it, as if he’d never seen one 
afore. 

“* Never mind the change,’ she says. 
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‘That ’ll help you in your disappoint- 
ment.’ 

“Old Duffy tried to help things 
with a laugh. 

““Why, you’re made of money, 
Sadie,’ he says. 

“ ‘Oh, I clean forgot to tell you!’ she 
answers, witha smile. ‘ Aunt Nellie— 
poor Aunt Nellie, I should say—died 
just after you left on your last trip, 
and she willed me all her furniture and 
two hundred dollars.’ 

“Charlie choked suddenly and then 
got up, leaving the presents and the 
money, and stood by the door, staring 
at them. 

“*G-good night t-to you all,’ he 
stammers at last. He opened the door 
and then came back suddenly, as if he’d 
forgotten something. ‘ Are you com- 
ing along now?’ he asks the cook. 

“*Not for a little while,’ says the 
cook, looking sort of pale. 

“<“T’ll be waiting outside for vou,’ 
says Charlie, grinding his teeth. ‘ Don’t 
be long!’ ” 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


You came into my life, dear, yesterday; 
Unsought, unknown, I found you by my side. 

Our paths, to East and West, had spread away, 
Then turned to meet and find love’s portals wide. 


nts 


To-day is ours, dear heart—high in the sky 
The sun god reigns, and heaven is everywhere: 
With joy and jest we’ll wander, you and I, 


Until the chill of night is in the air. 


To-morrow’s sun and shade we may not share; 
Unclasp your hand; I'll journey on alone, 

And lay at memory’s shrine a flower so rare, 
That, to the end, its perfume will atone. 


Pauline de Silva 
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Ox with the show ! 











Completing a two-part serial 


of two-time love, big-time vaudeville and 
curtain time on the old farm 


By Ellen Hogue and Jack Bechdolt 


Authors of “Uncle Tom's Mansion,” “‘ Wildcat!” etc. 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS REVIEWED 


RS. ESME BATES had en- 

dured a lot from Barrett, 

M her husband, but when he 
= wanted to invest their sav- 
ings in a scheme proposed 
by his latest feminine 
friend, Esme decided she had had 
enough foolishness. The trouble with 
Barrett was he still thought himself a 
boy, when he was actually fifty-one, 





with five kids, and a waist of which no 
youth would be proud. 

Esme and Barrett had trooped every 
circuit in vaudeville for twenty years 
together, and their act, “A Happy 
Half Hour at Home,” was known 
from coast to coast. It employed the 
talents of the entire family: Florida, 
the eldest girl, played a violin and 
danced; Ohio was a “ hoofer ”; Wash- 
ington and Oregon, the kids, had their 
own tricks. 
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Oklahoma, the eldest boy, was miss- 


ing; he had run away. His disappear- 
ance was actually the beginning of Ma 
Bates’s troubles. She had often thought 
that the show business was no place to 
raise children, but it was her career, 
and it was hard to break away. 

But, on top of Oklahoma’s vanish- 
ing, and pa’s defection, the elder girls 
were giving trouble also. Ma didn’t 
know exactly, because they hadn’t told 
her everything; but she knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

Florida was in love with Johnny 
Marko, a nice boy, who had a clever 
act which included George, a trained 
seal. Florida and Johnny had planned 
to marry, in spite of her family’s dis- 
approval of “an animal trainer.” 





SHE SLAPPED THE YOUNG MAN’S 
FACE AND RAN AWAY 


One day Florida came upon Johnny 
kissing Lucille Raynor in Lucille’s 
dressing room. For all of his protes- 
tations of innocence, Florida was 
through. She had seen enough two- 
timing by her own father, the perennial 
Beau Brummel. 

Ohio was in a jam about which Es- 
me knew even less than she did con- 
cerning Florida’s unhappiness. It was 
to Florida that Ohio had confided. She 
had impulsively married Bob Riddell, 
a wealthy college student, who, after 
the ceremony, insisted that the mar- 
riage be kept secret intil his gradua- 
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tion, because of his parents, and that 
they meet surreptitiously. On Filori- 
da’s advice, Ohio refused to do this, 
and she presented a doleful face to her 
family. 

Thus it was that Esme was influ- 
enced to spend their savings on a farm 
in Pennsylvania, and the whole family, 
minus the missing Oklahoma, installed 
themselves among the timbered foot- 
hills and the stone fences of the valley. 

From the first the venture was dis- 
mal. Pa and the girls couldn’t get 
along with the neighboring farmers. 
They dressed like musical comedy 
farmers, arose at noon, after their the- 
atrical habit, and called the country 
people “ hicks.” Their light laughter, 
Broadway talk, and care-freeness an- 
noyed the community as much as the 
stolidity of the farmers annoyed them. 

Then, one night, Barrett Bates was 
nursing an attack of poison ivy, which 
was the result of one day’s work in the 
fields, when his old barn went up in 
blazes. In the excitement, a young 
farmer appeared and began to help. 
He was Tracy Turnbull, whom Florida 
had already encountered, and thought 
attractive enough to make her forget 
the faithless Johnny Marko. 

While pa rushed back to the house 
telephone to summon the fire depart- 
ment, Turnbull accompanied Florida 
in her search for the young brother, 
Washington, missing in the vicinity of 
the fire. When he was found, reaction 
set in on Florida, and she found 
Tracy’s strong arm very comfortable. 


CHAPTER XIV—(Continued) 
TWO KINDS OF FLAMES 


ARRETT BATES came 
} back from the house at less 


speed than that with which 


he had gone. His desire 
was to hurry, but he found 
his age and_ additional 
waist line from years of 
soft living were beginning to tell. Bar- 
rett was thoroughly warmed up by 
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now, and his ivy poisoning had wak- 
ened to all its virulence. Consequent- 
ly, he was highly irritated. 

He had exchanged some tart re- 
marks with the local telephone ex- : 
change on the subject of more prompt 
service over party lines, and he was in 
a state of mind where bristling was a 
simple matter, when he spied a stranger 
approaching with one hand familiarly 
upon the arm of his daughter Florida. 
Beside this pair, who were engrossed in 
their own conversation, his small son 
Washington walked dispiritedly. 

“The local fire department will ar- 
rive in their own due time!” Barrett 
announced to the group about Esme. 
His sarcasm was heavy and quivering. 
“At present they are trying to find 
enough men to man the apparatus !’’ 

“T tell you, Mr. Bates, I doubt if 
they have hose enough to reach the 
barn,” the stranger said helpfully. 
“ Besides, there’s no water piped out 
this far.” 

Barrett drew himself up, quivering 
visibly. ‘I do not believe I have had 
the pleasure, sir.” 

Florida said hastily: “ This is Mr. 
Turnbull, pa. Our neighbor.” 

“Neighbor? I have no neighbors, 
I believe!” 

“Now, pa!” Florida said. 

“Why, papa,” Esme chided. 
don’t think that’s very nice.” 

But Barrett Bates was no man to 
stop because of the chiding of women 
folk, not with the excitement of his 
barn burning and the torture of poison 
ivy doing its worst. 

“T’m not asking for neighbors, 
either!” he shouted, his face growing 
redder. “Neighbors! All they’ve 
done for me since we came to this 
damned country is make trouble! Com- 
plaints, ill will, sneers and jeers and 
surly answers.” 

“Barrett, you’re all warm again,” 
ma said. “ You'll only make yourself 
worse, going on like that. And it isn’t 
nice to Mr. Turnbull.” 

“Nice!” Mr. Bates cried. 


he | 


“ Nice? 
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I’m not trying to be nice. Property is 
stolen from my house, food and valu- 
ables disappear, my barn is fired. If 
that’s neighborliness, I don’t seek it. 
None of us seek it, Mr. Turnbull.” 

“Mr. Turnbull didn’t set fire to the 
barn. Don’t be ridiculous,” Florida 
exclaimed. 

Barrett wheeled upon her. 

“Yes, Flo, and I’ll thank you to re- 
member that you’re a Bates. The 
Bateses aren’t asking anything off any- 
body. We never did. We built up our 
own success by the talents God gave 
us and by hard work. We are not 
beggars.” 

Turnbull broke in anxiously: “ Mr. 
Bates, we’re all a little excited, but I 
assure you—” 

“ And as for you,” said Barrett, con- 
fronting him, “I wish to inform you 
that the Bates family will be better 
pleased if you never set foot on this 
property again. I do not accuse you 
personally of theft, nor of arson—” 


“Well, that’s considerate of you,” 


Tracy Turnbull began. He, too, was 
bristling, confronting the majestic fig- 
ure of Florida’s father with a mien 
that suggested a barely restrained de- 
sire to fight it out. 

“I don’t want you here!” the en- 
raged parent shouted. “ That’s plain, 
I hope. We don’t want to see you. 
None of us. I forbid my daughter ex- 
changing any more words with you!” 

Turnbull glanced at the anxious face 
of the pretty girl beside him. His anger 
subsided. For her sake he could con- 
trol it. 

“All right, Mr. Bates, as you like.” 
He started to turn away. 

“Wait!” Florida said. ‘“ And pa, 
you listen and get this right. You can 
put Mr. Turnbull off your land. It’s 
yours. But you can’t tell me who my 
friends are going to be. I won’t stand 
for it. Now get me right and don't 
make any mistake. I like Mr. Turn- 
bull.” 

Turnbull exclaimed hastily: “ That 
goes double, Miss Bates!” 

: 8 
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“I want him for my friend, and I’m 
going to try to show him that one of 
the Bates family is worth having for a 
friend,” Florida went on breathlessly. 
“IT want to see Mr. Turnbull again. I 
want to see a lot of him. I’m going 
to meet him and be friendly with him 
whenever he has time, and I’m telling 
you, so you can’t say I had to sneak 
to do it!” 

Florida had her audience with her. 
There was not a cough or a dull mo- 
ment in this drama. 

She turned on Turnbull again. 
“Will you meet me to-morrow at the 
store, at three o’clock?” 

“Of course I will,” Turnbull agreed 
hastily. “ T’ll bring my car.” 

“No!” Barrett roared. 

Florida merely ignored him. She 
extended her hand to Turnbull. 

“I’m old enough to choose my own 
friends,” she said. “I like you. Good 
night.” 

“Good night,” Turnbull said. “ And 
I like you, Florida.” He turned to the 
rest of them, his manner quiet. ‘‘ Good 
night, Mrs. Bates, Miss Bates. Good 
night all. And I hope you'll think bet- 
ter of me, sometime.” 

He went then, with rapid strides. 

Barrett Bates watched him go, his 
arms folded over a heaving bosom, his 
legs planted wide apart, his nostrils 
dilated and blue eyes gleaming. 

“Well,” said his wife tartly. “A 
fine flop you made of the business! 
Getting us in dutch with everybody. 
If you got any sense left, you'll go 
back to bed before you break out all 
over.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PRODIGAL RETURNS 


i his car up to the side of the 
road, shut off the engine 
} and turned to the girl be- 
side him. 
They were at the top of 
a high hill, and the valley below was 
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beautiful in the afternoon light. A 
ribbon of dirt road wound its way 
through trees and thick vine and brush. 
The neat fields, heavy with the green 
of young crops, were in the light and 
shadow cast by floating clouds. 

Florida Bates stretched, smiled, 
lighted the proffered cigarette. She 
was tanned and freckled a little, ador- 
ably, across the bridge of her nose. 
Her dark eyes were shining with health 
and happiness and the beauty of the 
day she had spent. She and Tracy had 
started out early, with a picnic basket 
in the back of Tracy's comfortable car, 
and they had traveled far, dining be- 
side a brook that murmured, wading 
afterward like two children, laughing 
and splashing in the clear brown water. 

It was the first complete holiday 
Florida had taken since she came to 
Barretto Villa, and she had taken it in 
the face of Barrett’s surly, outraged 
parental anger and Esme’s anxious, 
placating admonitions to return early. 

The farm didn’t run itself so well 
in Florida’s absence, and Barrett stuck 
to his decision to pay back his neigh- 
bors for their persecution which had 
culminated in the burning of the barn. 

“No hick sets foot on my prop- 
erty!” Barrett had declared darkly. 
“My own girl—my own kiddie—go- 
ing out with a rube!” 

Florida had said nothing, but her 
dark eyes had flashed as she ran down 
to the road where Tracy was waiting. 
Tracy wasn’t a rube. He was the nicest 
man she had ever met, and the whole 
day had been gloriously worth while. 

“ We're sitting on top of the world,” 
Florida said, impulsively. ‘ Gosh, this 
is pretty country!” 

“ You're getting to like the country,” 
Tracy said. ‘ You can’t help likirig it 
—when you get to know it. In a little 
while it ’ll be home to you, same as it 
is to me—won’t it?” 

“Tt’s home already,” Florida re- 
plied. “ And at that, it’s not so differ- 
ent from the road, only you play a 
longer engagement. You got to put 
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yourself over just the same with the 
customers.” 

She sighed. Tracy watched her, his 
lean brown face wistful and troubled. 

“TI know. You're lonesome up here 
because you haven’t got to know the 
people—only me. I can’t tell you what 
your—your wanting to go out with me 
means to me, Flo. I wish your folks 
didn’t hate me so—but having you to 
take around—knowing you—I never 
met a girl like you before.” Tracy 
spoke humbly. “I don’t see why you 
like me—but I’m glad you do. You 
do, don’t you?” he asked. 

Florida smiled at him. 

“T’ve known you just two weeks, 
and I been riding with you every day,” 
she assured him cheerfully. ‘ What’s 
more, my pa’s about to cast me off for 
it, the old hellion. Figure it out for 
yourself, big boy.” 

Tracy Turnbull’s face reddened; his 
dark gray ‘eyes turned away from her, 
to gaze out over the valley. His firm 
mouth was serious, and his hand 
moved carelessly along the back of the 
seat so that it just touched Florida’s 
shoulder. 

“It’s this way,” he explained. “I 
want you to like me, Flo. I want you 
to be happy here, because—because I 
can’t bear to think about your ever go- 
ing away again.” 

“Fat chance of that,” Florida said. 
“We've sunk all our money in this 
farm, and if pa don’t get busy pretty 
soon, we won’t cut any coupons next 
year, either.” 

“‘ Back on the stage, I mean,” Tracy 
went on, disregarding her words. 
“‘ Sometimes I think you’re—homesick 
for it, Flo.” 

“Oh, I miss it—a little,” Florida 
conceded. “‘ We all do—certain times 
of the day. We—we was brought up 
to it, and we had a good act, if I do say 
so. But—but if people here liked us, 
I’d be crazy about it, and that’s the 
God’s truth.” 

The troubled look on Tracy’s face 
deepened. 
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“‘T hoped they would—by now,” he 
said. “ Il—if talk could do it, they’d 
be your best friends. I’ve done all—” 

‘But with pa chasing ’em off the 
property, and the kids turning up their 
noses, you can’t go far,” Florida con- 
ceded. ‘“ That’s how it is, Tracy, and 
I’m not blaming you. I don’t know 
how my gang gets that way,” she add- 
ed hopelessly. ‘“‘ We’re always scrap- 
ping. It was that way between pa and 
my brother Okey. Nothing but a ques- 
tion of dance routine. They got mad, 


~ pa socked him, and Okey socked back 


—and none of us have heard a word 
from the kid since.” 

Turnbull looked shocked. Florida 
shrank at the odd, hard, disapproval 
of that look. He was more gently 
reared, probably despised folks who 
quarreled. 

“Nice family, ain’t it?’ she com- 
mented. “ And at that, it might hap- 
pen anywhere, even up here in your 
beautiful country.” 

The man winced at her defensive 
tone. He said suddenly: “ Don’t talk 
like that, Flo!’ 

“ Like what?” 

“ Shutting me out that way. I can’t 
stand it. I don’t understand stage 
folks, you said—and you sound as if 
this wasn’t just as much your country 
as mine. It is, isn’t it?’ He caught 
her two little brown hands in his. His 
voice shook. 

“Look here, I don’t give a damn 
about your family. I don’t care about 
anything but you. I—it’s too soon to 
tell you, I guess, but I can’t help it. I 
love you, Flo—” 

“It isn’t too soon for me,” Florida 
said honestly. ‘On the stage you’ve 
got to work fast, before you catch a 
train, or something separates you. I 
guess I was wondering when you’d get 
around to it, Tracy.” 

Her voice died to a whisper. Tracy 
Turnbull put his hand under her chin 
and lifted the face to look at her. “ You 
mean,” he began wonderingly; “ you 
mean—you do love me?” 
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Florida smiled through lashes sud- 
denly wet. 

“Does it mean so much to you?” 
she said. ‘‘Do you care so? Why, 
Tracy, honey—” 

With a sound in his throat that was 
almost a sob, ‘Tracy caught her 
roughly. 

““So much?” he said. ‘“ Flo—Fio, 
darling —I guess nobody knows how 
much it means. I’m—I’m crazy about 
you, Flo—I’m just crazy, I guess. 
There—I never saw any other girl I’d 
look at twice. You’re so wonderful— 
so different—” 

“Tm not so wonderful,” Florida 
whispered. 

Tracy bent and kissed her lips, sav- 
agely, for a long minute; then she 
pushed him gently away. 

“ There,” she said, a little shaken. 
“ There—that’s enough of that, dear. 
I haven’t said—lI didn’t say—” 

“You love me a little, darling. Say 
you love me a little.” 

“TI don’t know.” Florida spoke 
gently. Her eyes sought the hills, the 
shining, beautiful hills, and the ribbon 
road, and the little houses, set in little 
villages, as far as she could see. 

“TI love all this,” she said slowly. 
“ And—-I like you. An awful lot. 
You’ve done something for me—some- 
thing you don’t know about. It isn’t 
just being the—one of the best friends 
I ever had.” Her lovely soft mouth 
hardened a little, her eyes narrowed. 
‘“‘T never knew anybody just like you, 
Tracy. You’re so—square. You mean 
what you say. You'd never two-time 
anybody. Belonging to you—belong- 
ing to you would be pretty nice for a 
girl—” 

“T love you so,” the man groaned. 
“ It’s—terrible, the way I feel about 
you. There'll never be—” 

“Don’t say there’ll never be any one 
else!’ Florida cried suddenly. ‘“‘ I can’t 
quite take that in—even yet. I heard 
that before—” 

She put a slim little hand on his 
cheek, touched it tenderly. 
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“You'd forget all about me— if I 
went away. But—if I stayed, I guess 
you’d never do anything to hurt me,” 
she said. “I just don’t know, Tracy 
—about loving you. But I like you a 
lot—and I certainly get an awful kick 
out of going around with you. And 
I love the country—and—and I’d like 
to be a farmer’s wife. Now, that’s 
enough,” she added warningly. “ Step 
on the gas, big boy, I’ve got to be get- 
ting along home.” 

Tracy turned on the engine obedi- 
ently, but he protested: “‘ Look here. 
It’s a whole hour till supper time. I 
don’t want to take you home yet. Isn’t 
there something we can do—some 
other place we can go—” 

“Say! We’ve covered all the roads 
for miles around. We’ve picked flowers 
and waded and had lunch out—what 
else is there to do but go home?” Flori- 
da laughed. 

“Tl drive you to Lambertville and 
get you a chocolate soda,” said Tracy 


firmly. ‘“ You don’t get away from me 
—not yet, darling.” 
Again driving, he watched the road 


thoughtfully, stealing an anxious 
glance now and then at the girl by his 
side. Once he put out his hand to her, 
and she slipped her own trustfully 
into it. 

It was a very little hand, and Tracy 
clutched it tight and hard, driving left- 
handed with surprising dexterity. He 
held it until they got to the very out- 
skirts of the town. 

Lambertville wasn’t far from Sole- 
bury and Barretto Villa, but Florida 
had never seen it before. She was 
mildly interested in the old stone and 
brick houses and the modern little main 
street, with cars parked thickly along 
the curb and summer visitors stream- 
ing into the general dry goods store, 
the drug store, and chain groceries. 
Unlike Solebury, this town was con- 
nected with the world by a railway, 
and had a general air of bustling pros- 
perity. 
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slightly off key, brassy band some- 
where in a side street. Florida sat up 
straight when she heard the music and 
her eyes began to shine. 

“What’s the shooting?” she asked 
excitedly. “Is there a show in town? 
I haven’t heard brasses since I quit the 
profession!” 

“ Oh, Lord, I forgot all about that!” 
Tracy said contritely. “I don’t know 
why I didn’t think about it. You might 
like to see it. It’s a welcome home.” 

“But where is it?” Florida asked. 
“Sure, I’d like to see it. I’d like to 
see anything that happens—” 

“Oh, it’s just a favorite son coming 
home,” Tracy answered carelessly. “ A 
kid that ran away from home—and his 
folks own most of the land around 
here. They haven’t seen him for years 
—I hear he’s-a big success and made 
a lot of money. His old man got out 
the brass band and everything. He 
— in on the five fifteen; want to make 
it?” 

“ And the soda afterward,” Florida 
agreed, her eyes dancing. You could 
have a lot of fun in these hick towns! 

A crowd filled the station platform. 
Far down the track the train was com- 
ing in, whistling loudly, and the per- 
spiring musicians were blaring away 
in opposition. ‘There was an excited 
group of people, and a middle-aged, 
rather sour-faced man who stood a lit- 
tle apart. Tracy pointed him out. 

“ That’s the old man,” he said. “‘ Old 
curmudgeon!” 

“Gee, Tracy,” whispered Florida. 
“T’d forgotten how nice a train looks 
—a real honest-to-God train, too.” 

The train whistled, one last long, 
mournful hoot, and drew slowly to- 
ward a stop. The band played, the 
crowd surged forward. Florida caught 
snatches of conversation. “The old 
man’s doing it up brown—” ‘“ Money 
talks, all right!” “He ought to be 
pretty proud of—” 

“Flo,” Tracy said beseechingly in 
Florida’s pretty ear. “ Flo—you 


There was the sound of a band, a wouldn’t promise. But you do love me 
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a little, don’t you? And—and there 
isn’t anybody else?” 

Florida answered him in a low, half- 
absent tone. 

‘‘ Anybody else! IT’ll say there isn’t 
anybody else! Oh, I was stuck on a 
seal trainer once—but I guess I was 
just a kid, then. Anyway—that’s all 
over, now—over, I'll tell—” 

Her voice trailed away. She was 
gazing toward the train, open- 
mouthed, thunderstruck, whitening 
strangely under her tan. 

The favorite son, the wealthy, suc- 
cessful prodigal, the lad who was to 
eat the fatted calf, stood on the train 
steps. He waved a jaunty hand. He 
swept the snappy gray felt Prince of 
Wales hat from his neat, sleek, sandy 
head. He grinned, broadly. 

The band blared “Hail the Con- 
quering Hero.” ‘There were cries of 
greeting, the sour-faced, elderly man 
started forward with a broad, fond, 
sudden smile. But Florida Bates 


clutched Tracy’s arm. 


“‘ Get me out of here,” she whispered 
sharply. 

She was too late. Across the heads 
of the crowd eyes were looking into 
hers—shrewd eyes, blue eyes, eyes that 
she knew. Florida tossed her head and 
stared back, as defiantly and indiffer- 
ently as she could. She leaned closer 
to Tracy, expressing general disdain 
of crowds and welcomes, and especially 
of prodigal sons. 

The man on the train steps was 
Johnny Marko, late of the Midwestern 
circuit. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE NEW STAGE MANAGER 


NE or the other of the Bates 

family was always going to 

HM or from the crossroads 

store asking for mail and 

| buying items forgotten on 

the last previous visit. The 

morning after her picnic with Tracy 
Turnbull it was Florida who volun- 
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teered to go—nay, insisted on going. 

Florida knew that a visit from 
Johnny Marko was impending, that it 
was as inevitable as death and taxa- 
tion. She didn’t want to see Johnny. 

The nerve of him, coming there! 
What if it was his home? He hadn’t 
been home before, had he? Never! 
A brass band at the station—a brass 
band to welcome Johnny Marko! 
Things had reached a fine state when 
a cheap seal trainer had a brass band 
to meet him, as if he were a trans- 
atlantic flyer or a Channel swimmer! 

Florida vowed she wouldn’t see 
Johnny. It would be hard to manage, 
but she was one person, at least, in all 
the world who couldn’t be impressed 
again by that double crossing little 
comic—not if he came home with a 
dozen brass bands and a herd of ele- 
phants besides! 

The storekeeper had a smile for Miss - 
Bates and all her family. They were 
good, paying customers. Everybody 
else raised vegetables and meat and 
eggs and whatnot, but the Bateses lived 
off canned goods, and didn’t kick even 
when they were charged city prices. 

There was one letter at the post office 
window, addressed to Miss Ohio Bates, 
in the hand of Ohio’s husband, Bob 
Riddell. Every time she saw one of 
those creamy envelopes with that 
round, rather boyish scrawl, Florida 
felt a sharp pang. Her sister’s hus- 
band—Ohio married! 

A car stopped at the store and two 
women passed Florida as she came out. ~ 
They were farmers’ wives, pleasant 
faced, competent looking, and well 
dressed. Their plain, mannish, sports 
clothes made the girl wish suddenly 
that her own costume were not quite 
sO conspicuous, so theatrically rural. 
She looked after them and her eyes 
grew wistful. It would be nice to know 
some women like that — they seemed 
jolly. 

Florida lingered on the store porch, 
beside the gas pump, trying to recall 
any errands overlooked. Thus she 
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heard a snatch of conversation between 
the two who had gone into the store. 

“That’s the oldest one—” 

“TI know, the girl that’s been run- 
ning around with Tracy Turnbull. 
They turned up their noses at us and 
called us a lot of rubes, but did you 
notice this, Mrs. Samples, the minute 
that girl got her eyes on a man like 
Tracy, that’s got money, she made up 
to him fast enough—” 

“My dear! Did she? And now 
John Marks is back, what ’ll you bet 
she tries to make-up to him, too? John 
bein’ a famous actor, and with rich 
folks behind him, I’ll bet you she 
throws over Tracy and makes a try at 
him—” 

““Humph! Well, I bet she don’t 
succeed there! The kind of actor John 
Marks is wouldn’t ever bother his head 
about cheap trash like these Bateses.” 

Florida choked with rage. 

“ The kind of actor John Marks is— 
cheap trash like these Bateses.” 


She would very much like to inform 
this pair that the Bateses were the kind 
of actors that didn’t take up with seal 


trainers like Johnny Marko—or 
Marks, which it seemed was Johnny’s 
real name. 

Florida, raging, walked back to Bar- 
retto Villa. 

Ohio was waiting for her in the lane, 
hoping for that letter Florida carried. 
Ohio lived from day to day only in the 
hope of a letter from Bob. Her eyes 
were haggard with anxiety. She 
snatched the letter and ran off with it. 

When Florida entered the family 
living room she was greeted by a babel 
of voices, and heard the unmistakable, 
quick, nervous laugh of Johnny Marko. 
Darn him, he couldn’t be avoided! 

Johnny was surrounded by Barrett 
and Esme and Washington and Ore- 
gon. They greeted Florida with glad 
cries. ’ 

“ Look who’s here, Flo! Look what 
Santa Claus brought you! It’s Johnny, 
honey—Johnny lives right near here— 
Johnny’s brought George with him— 
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Johnny’s a farmer, too, just like us— 
says he’s going to bring George to see 
us soon—” 

Johnny had risen. He was very 
dashing in plus fours of very rough 
tweed, purple and green hose, and a 
very blue shirt with a bright green tie 
and a cap that looked like an old-fash- 
ioned carpetbag. Johnny was very 
much the country gentleman upon his 
return to his native soil. 

The family clamor died away to un- 
easy silence. Johnny and Flo gazed at 
each other. 

“ Beautiful Florida Bates in per- 
son!” Johnny said easily. He laughed 
—an ostentatious laugh which grated 
upon Florida’s ears. “I saw you at 
the station, Flo—but I was too busy to 
kid you along then. And, anyway, you 
were so taken up with some dumb-bell 
rube you were with, I figured I’d better 
wait till we could get together and real- 
ly talk over old times. I—lI figured 
you might go for a ride with me,” he 
added, blushing furiously. It was 
plain he wanted to advance, to shake 
Florida’s hand, perhaps to kiss her, but 
was uncertain of his welcome. 

Florida did not leave him long in 
doubt. His greeting had been unfor- 
tunate. 

“TI don’t know what you can possi- 
bly have to talk about,” she said cold- 
ly. “I don’t know of any old times 
I personally want to remember so 
much. And, besides,” she added, blaz- 
ing, “I happen to be going for a ride 
with the ‘dumb-bell rube’ you speak 
of, and he’s a perfect gentleman, 
Johnny Marko, and I’ll thank you not 
to call him names!” 


There was an instant’s silence after 
she left. Barrett Bates took two im- 
patient strides after his daughter be- 
fore Esme checked him. 

“Well,” he declared, “ that’s a fine 
way for my own daughter—” 

“ Now, pa,” said Esme. Her tone 
was such that Barrett knew better than 
to proceed. 
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Johnny’s ears were burning. “ Gosh, 
I wish Flo wouldn’t stay so mad at 
me,” he sighed. “I suppose it was my 
fault—” 

“Give her time, Johnny,” Esme 
counseled. “Leave her alone a bit 
more. That girl’s got an awful thin 
skin, but she knows who her friends 
are—and how to value ’em.” Esme 
had forgotten completely that a few 
weeks ago she had opposed Florida’s 
interest in Johnny. Now she remem- 
bered, but in the pleasure of seeing 
somebody direct from the show busi- 
ness, she merely added: “I think you 
hurt her feelings about Mr. Turnbull, 
Johnny. He’s a real nice fellow, and 
he certainly is stuck on our Flo.” 

Johnny digested this in silence, but 
Barrett snorted furiously. 

“Nice fellow!” he began, but Esme 
stopped him. 

“‘ Now, pa, lay off!” she warned. 

“ Look here,” Johnny began. “About 
this fellow, Mrs. Bates—this guy that’s 
stuck on Flo—er—and all of you. Let’s 
hear all about you folks. How d’you 
like farming? Nice country, ain’t it? 
And nice neighbors ?” 

Barrett snorted again. His hand- 
some face began to crimson. 

“Neighbors? Neighbors? Now, 
Johnny, God forbid I should say any- 
thing against friends of yours, but—” 

Esme threw up her hands. 

“ Oh, Lord, Johnny, now you've got 
him going! You’ve done it, boy. Clear 
the stage, everybody. Give him room 
and a spot, and better have a little soft 
music. And hey, you kids, you better 
run right out in the yard. I don’t want 
you listening in on this. Papa’s going 
to talk about the neighbors again.” 

Barrett meantime was talking, and 
Johnny Marko was listening. As he 
listened, Johnny’s face grew longer. 
He looked shocked ; he looked alarmed ; 
he looked deeply thoughtful. 

With Esme as a sarcastic sort of 
chorus to interpret and interpolate, 
Johnny gathered the story gradually. 
Evidently the Bates family had started 
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off wrong, and had been driving rapid- 
ly in the same direction ever since. 
When it was all told, Johnny drew a 
deep breath. 

“It’s a shame; it’s just a darn 
shame,” he declared, and his blue eyes 
were indignant. ‘‘ All I say is, you 
got a rotten break, Mr. Bates. You 
certainly did. Somebody put the In- 
dian sign on you, and it stuck. But 
you've gotta take my word for this—” 
Johnny drew a deep breath and wagged 
his forefinger emphatically. “I was 
born and raised around here. I’m tell- 


ing you these people are fine folks; take _ 


my word for it.” 

Barrett was becoming restive. 

“Yes, Mr. Bates,” Johnny shouted. 
“IT know this country, and |’m telling 
you. Somebody’s made a lot of mis- 
takes—I guess on both sides, likely— 
but these folks are not thieves, and 
they’re not mean or ornery or any of 
the things you think they are—” 

“‘ And I always said so,” Esme sec- 
onded. ‘‘ There, Barrett!’ She turned 
to Johnny, tears in her eyes. “ Lord, 
I’d like to have some nice friends here, 
goodness knows. I never was so plumb 
lonesome in my life as I’ve been since 
we got on this darn farm. And I could 
be nice, too, and make friends, if Bar- 
rett didn’t get the idea every solitary 
person that passes down the road may- 
be is going to bomb the house—” 

Fisme sank suddenly into a chair. 
She buried her face against the cushion 
of it and wailed. 

“T’m sick of it—just sick of it,” her 
muffled tones announced. “I done it 
for the kids—I wanted to give ’em a 
nice home—and look what they got. 
Everybody in Bucks County hating us 
—no friends—no nice neighbors run- 
ning in—nothing but hell from morn- 
ing to night!” 

Barrett Bates started as though 
stung by a wasp. The blustery red died 
out of his face; his blue eves were 
scared. He ventured to lay a soothing 
hand on his wife’s shoulder. Esme 
only wailed louder. 
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Barrett looked at the visitor. 
eyes appealed for help. 

“ Johnny,” he whispered; “ Johnny 
—you try!” 

“Why sure,” Johnny agreed cheer- 
fully. “ Listen, Mrs. Bates, right here 
I give you my word I’m going to get 
you folks out of this mess. I’m going 
to look into this and find out what’s 
wrong, and before I get through the 
Bateses are going to be the best thought 
of and most popular family in Bucks 
County. Neighbors? Gosh, you'll have 
to sweep neighbors off the front steps 
every morning before you can step out. 
See, that’s a promise, now! And I’m 
the boy that can do it!” 

‘“‘Esme—baby girl,” said Barrett, 
“Johnny’s right. He’s right, so help 
me Hannah! All this act needed was 
proper stage management, and now 
we’ve found the man—” 

“Oh, Lord, darling,” Esme gasped, 
faintly smiling, “I ain’t heard such 
cheerful words since I quit the show 
business!” 


“Johnny,” said Barrett, “ you’re 
managing this sketch. You say what 
you want done and we'll back you up 
from hell to breakfast!” 

“There’s this I want done first,” 


Johnny replied firmly. ‘I want a talk 
with Flo alone—I got to have it. And 
I want it quick, before she goes off 
somewhere with that damn farmer.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
HEAVY MELODRAMA 


SVyRACY TURNBULL 
if sounded his horn in the 
MW lane below Barretto Villa. 

Florida leaned from her 
window and whistled, a 
long, clear whistle. 

She went on with rapid, furious 
dressing; pulling her prettiest dress on 
over her head with a jerk which threat- 
ened to tear the sleeves out of it, pow- 
dering her nose in a vicious jab which 
brought tears to her eyes, stamping as 
she stepped into each of her pumps. 
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The girl’s soft red lips were set in 
a mutinous line; her eyes were wide 
and dark with anger. Her bosom rose 
and tell in stormy breathing, and when 
she combed her curly head, the hair it- 
self fairly snapped with electric energy. 

Florida Bates was a reddish-golden- 
haired girl with a plain red-headed 
temper, and nobody had ever made her 
as mad as did Johnny. 

The nerve of him! Coming in un- 
invited and laughing in her face, sure 
of himself and his welcome; two-tim- 
ing her with another girl, then calling 
her friends names. She’d show him. 
Florida Bates would show him! She 
hoped he’d see Tracy Turnbull waiting 
for her. She heard the screen slam, 
and shrugged furiously. Good-by, 
Mr. Johnny Marko! 

Barrett Bates called her from below 
stairs. His voice was gentle, kind—so 
gentle that Florida was suspicious. 

“Oh, Flo—kiddie! Papa wants to 
speak with you—before you go out.” 

Florida pulled her hat on with a last 
frantic jerk, and made her way down- 
stairs. 

“ What is it, pa? I haven’t got much 
time—Tracy’s waiting for me—” 

Barrett Bates smiled tenderly down 
into her eyes, his handsome face shin- 
ing with fatherly love. 

“Flo honey, if any one was to tell 
me that my own kiddie Flo girl 
wouldn’t have time to take a minute 
and talk things over with her old father 
—I’d call them a liar! That’s what 
I’d call them. Always kind, always 
the dutiful, obedient, darling kiddie—” 

“T don’t want to talk things over, 
pa!” Florida cried. 

“Just a minute, Flo. 
sist ?” 

Barrett flung open the door to the 
old-fashioned farmhouse parlor, and 
Florida, again shrugging faintly, went 
in. He did not follow. With a quick 
movement he slammed the door behind 
her, and Florida heard the key grate in 
the lock. 

She turned, with a cry of rage. 


Must I in- 
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“Are you crazy, pa!” she shouted. 
“ Open that door!” 

There was no sound from the other 
side. Florida banged against it with 
her fists, again and again, so that it 
shook on its hinges. Her face was 
flushed. She tore the little felt hat 
from her head, flung it to the floor and 
kicked it across the room. 

“The idea!” she shrieked. “ What’s 
the big idea, anyway? You think you 
can keep me in here? You think you 
can—” 

Then she saw Johnny Marko. 

He was standing quietly by the win- 
dow, his arms folded, his face white 
with a determined fear. His lips were 
set, and his keen blue eyes were nar- 
row. 

“Tt won't do a bit of good, Flo,” he 
said. “ Your pa’s acting under orders 
—and you don’t get out of here till I 
say the word.” 

Florida gasped. Then she laughed, 
a wild, sudden laugh. 

“Melodrama, huh?” she shouted 
scornfully. ‘“ Locked in with the vil- 
lain! All alone with a desperate guy!” 
Her bitter smile faded, and she went 
close to him, spoke in a low, menacing 
tone, her dark brows knitted. ‘‘ Now 
let me tell you one, Johnny Marko. 
You get me out of here, and you get 
me out quick—if you know what’s 
-good for you! I won't stand for 
this—” . 

“You got to stand for it, Flo,” 
Johnny ‘said anxiously. “I had to 
talk to you—what do you think I came 
down here for, anyway? ‘To get your 
folks out of a fix? No—TI’ll do that 
all right—but I came down to see you.” 

“T don’t know why you’d want to 
see me,” Florida retorted. “ You and 
I are quits, Johnny. And this—” She 
choked. “ This finishes it! I don’t 
want to talk to you, and I won’t talk 
to you. You let me out of here. I 
got a date.” 

“T know you've got a date,” Johnny 
said placatingly. ‘ But listen, Flo— 
why ’re you so mad at me? I’m not 


mad at you any more—no hard feel- 
ings here, kid. I thought maybe you 
and me could be friends again—pals, 
like we used to be.” 

“Oh, yes—after you got over being 
so busy with somebody else, you de- 
cided it would be just great if you 
could. get back your spot on the old 
bill! Well, you can’t. We got a new 


headliner—and you better just take a 
train right back where you came from, 
because you ain’t going over so good!” 
Johnny 


“ Look, 
“ec Look—” 

He was making a manful effort to 
control his own temper. He came 
closer to Florida and laid a placating 
hand on her arm. 

“ Look, Flo—that’s the bunk about 
there being anybody else. There ain’t 
anybody else for me— Look, Flo— 
Maybe I did hang around Raynor a 
little—” 

“A little! I read in Variety you 
were teaming up with her!” 

“ Honest, now, Flo, do you think 
me and George would team up with 
anybody but you? ‘That was just a 
rumor—she started that. She and I 
had a scrap about it—” 

“Oh, that’s why you're here 
Florida shook herself free of Johnny’s 
detaining hand with a gesture that 
wrenched her whole body. Her eyes 
were shining with anger, she flung her 
lovely head up. “ You had a row with 
Lucille, so you came back after me. 
You and George! I guess you and 
George are a lot alike about anybody 
that throws you a kind word or a fish. 
You and George—” 

“Now look here!” Johnny shouted. 
“T won’t have George insulted. George 
missed you—” : 

“George did! Yeah, you both did! 
You were, too, teaming up with Lu- 
cille—and I guess I don’t have to take 
any girl’s leavings! You and pa and 
George—yov’re all alike. But you ain’t 
the only kind of men on earth, and I 
found one that—” 

“ Yeah, you found a hick farmer no- 


Flo,” began. 


1? 
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body else would look at! You'd have 
a great time married to him! I pity him, 
a girl with a temper like you got—” 

‘Oh, God pity him, that’s it, is it? 
I’ll have you know he don’t feel that 
way about it! He’s a swell fellow, 
he’s a regular gentleman, that’s what 
he is—you take your hands off me, 
Johnny Marko!” Florida panted sud- 
denly. ‘ You lay a hand on me and 
Ly | iad 

They stood glaring at each other. 
Johnny had caught the furious girl by 
the shoulders and was glaring angrily 
into her eyes. His jaw was outthrust, 
his face red. ‘There was a cautious 
sound from the doorway, the careful 
turning of a key in the lock. 

“Lay a hand on you!” Johnny 
Marko said threateningly. “ I’ve a no- 
tion to give you a damn good licking 
here and now. That’s what you need, 
Florida Bates—you never got enough 
of ’em! You ought to be taught to 
control your temper!” he shouted an- 
grily, shaking her none too gently. 

It was too much. Florida’s hand 
flew up and she struck him sharply 
across the face. 

Barrett Bates, opening the door soft- 
ly, had a vision of a young man hold- 
ing one hand to a scarlet, stinging 
cheek. Then a flying, fighting, weep- 
ing vision of short skirts, silk hose and 
reddish-golden curls rushed past him 
and banged up the stairs to her room. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OHIO PLANS A SURPRISE 


S—SSGHOWN in the lane, Tracy 

Turnbull had been blowing 

| his horn steadily for five 

1 minutes. He looked anx- 

Sr] ious, and his keen eyes 

searched the path that came 

down from Barretto Villa to the road. 

’ He had opened the door of his car pre- 

paratory to getting out and going to 

the house to collect Florida in person, 

when a slim figure beckoned to him 
from a clump of sumach near by. 
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It was Ohio Bates. Turnbull had 
not seen her approach, she had come 
cautiously roundabout, and she slid 
down the bank like an agile little 
rabbit. - 

Tracy Turnbull did not know Ohio, 
except by sight. She had been par- 
ticularly cool in her way of answering 
his cheerful greetings when they had 
met by chance now and then in a coun- 
try road. But she came to him and 
put a pleading hand on his arm, her 
slim little face shining with excitement 
and mystery. 

“Mr. Turnbull,” she said, “I want 
you to do me a favor. I—you being 
so nice to Florida—she says you’re so 
kind — there wasn’t anybody else I 
could think of to ask. I hope you 
won't mind—” 

Tracy was genuinely pleased by this 
friendly overture. 

“Certainly, Miss Ohio—anything I 
can do to oblige any of Florida’s fami- 
ly—” he began, but Ohio broke in, 
smiling her prettiest, most entreating 
smile. 

“Tt isn’t for the family to know,” 
she said. “It’s a little surprise for 
them—and I wish you wouldn’t tell 
Florida, either. They—they’ll all be 
glad you did it, when they find out,” 
she added vaguely. 

“Secrets, ehr” Tracy laughed. He 
was anxious to find out what was keep- 
ing Florida, but he liked this slender, 
pretty girl who kept her hand so con- 
fidingly on his arm, and who gave him 
the feeling that he actually was making 
headway with the Bateses at last. 

“It’s a telegram,” Ohio said. “ I— 
I want to ask you to send it for me. 
I can’t get away right now—” She 
brought a folded paper from the pocket 
of her checked gingham and handed it 
to Tracy. He read it absently, his 
mind still on the lateness of Florida. 

““Mr. Bob Riddell, River City, 
Ohio. Come at once, family will be 
delighted, everything just as you say, 
signed Ohio,’ ” ‘Tracy repeated. “ Why, 
certainly I’ll send it and—” 











“ And you won’t say anything about 
it!’ Ohio prompted. “ You see—this 
Bob—he’s a sort of—of relative. And 
he’s a surprise—” 

“ Sure, sure,” Tracy agreed. Ohio 
turned to go, shyly murmuring her 
thanks, but he called her back. 

“T wonder if you’d do me a favor,” 
Tracy smiled down at her. “ I wonder 
if you’d find out what’s keeping your 
sister Florida. She was going to drive 
to town with me—” 

“Oh, Florida!” Ohio wrinkled her 
pretty brows and looked toward the 
house. “Oh, my sister?” Her tone 
was doubtful. Again she grew confi- 
dential. “ It’s this way, Mr. Turnbull 
—Florida, well, Florida’s had a sort 
of shock. And—and I don’t believe 
she can come right now—” 

Remembering the recent storm that 
had shaken the house, Ohio was quite 
sure Florida was, now, lying upstairs 
weeping with fury into her pillow. 

“‘ She—it’s not much of a shock. 
She’ll be all right,” Ohio said, in an- 
swer to Tracy’s startled queries. “ I’m 
sure she’ll want to see you—after lunch 
if you could come back—” 

If he could come back! Tracy Turn- 
bull would always come back where 
Florida Bates was concerned. He 
started his engine, and smiled his anx- 
ious farewell to Ohio, already scram- 
bling up the bank. 

“Tell her I’ll be back, and I hope 
she'll be all right by then. ‘Tell her 
it Il do her good to take a drive—” 

“And don’t forget the telegram,” 
said Ohio Bates. 





CHAPTER XIX 
FATE’S CURTAIN CALL 


BMOHNNY MARKO made 
| inquiries about the Bates 
mM family and why nobody 

liked them. Like almost 
everybody in Bucks 
County, his father and 
mother had heard of the occupants of 
Barretto Villa, and supplied him with 
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various distorted versions of Barrett’s 
unpleasant quarrels with his neighbors. 

Boiled down, the consensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that the Bateses were 
just a family of cheap, rather vulgar 
actors, who thought they were a lot 
better than their neighbors, and told 
their neighbors so. 

““They’re not cheap actors, not by 
a long shot,” Johnny assured his par- 
ents. “ Barrett and Esme have head- 
lined the best bills in this country. All 
the family’s got talent. They’re a lot 
classier than I ever hope to be, and 
don’t forget that.” 

Johnny’s parents looked amiable, but 
unimpressed. 

Inwardly Johnny raged at their com- 
placence. They were so sure of their 
opinions; so smug! It was just such 
dislike of smugness had made him run 
away from home years ago. Their at- 
titude made him see the farm in that 
same unpleasant light. 

“It’s a funny business for me to try 
to crash into,” Johnny thought. “ Me 
a social secretary—that’s a new num- 
ber!” 

He was pondering the problem out 
in the cool stone barn where he had 
been working George on new routine. 
Johnny was pacing the floor, rubbing 
up his blond hair fretfully. His trained 
seal was perched on a kitchen chair, 
regarding his master with alert, ador- 
ing brown eyes and inquisitive whis- 
kers. 

Johnny felt that he had to do this 
thing. He had to do it for all the 
Bateses, but principally for Florida. 
Poor kid, what a raw deal she had got. 
If only she hadn’t got sore at him; 
if only it hadn’t been for Lucille and 
his own damn foolishness. 

Johnny caught the seal up suddenly 
and held him close. ‘“ She socked us, 
George, old kid! She socked us plenty, 
I’ll say—and I guess we had it com- 
ing!” 

Johnny stared about the barn with 
blank, miserable eyes. “‘ Oh—Lord!” 
he sighed drearily. 
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George wriggled in his arms and be- 
gan to bark for fish. Johnny laughed, 
fed him, and sent him to his cage. 
George was a good seal. There wasn’t 
a smarter one working, not anywhere 
in vaudeville, circus, or pictures. Any- 
way, he had George left! 

Johnny called upon the pastor of the 
district’s most enterprising church. His 
own father was a pillar of the institu- 
tion, and the pastor an old friend. He 
put the dilemma of the Bates family 
squarely up to Dr. Livingston. 

“ They’re friends of mine,” Johnny 
explained. He was warm; flushed to 
the roots of his blond hair. His home- 
ly face was intensely serious. “It 
doesn’t matter how they got in dutch, 
doctor. Of course they made mistakes. 
All actors are born fools. But we got- 
ta give ’em a hand up, am I right?” 

“Absolutely,” the doctor agreed 
heartily. “It wouldn’t be Christian 
not to—” 


“You said something.” Johnny 


was impressed by this argument: which 
glowed in the light of a new discovery. 
“There you are, we gotta be Chris- 
tians. That’s the stuff to give the sol- 


diers, doc. Why, it says in the Bible 
some place about loving your neigh- 
bors.” 

Dr. Livingston chuckled. “ Did you 
have to look it up in the Bible before 
you got interested in Florida Bates?” 

‘Nobody needs any Bible to love 
her,” Johnny said ruefully. “ But I 
guess it’s Turnbull she’s stuck on now. 
Well, he’s a good guy, too. Anybody’s 
a liar that says he ain’t.” 


Florida was standing on the porch 
when Johnny came up the path just 
after the evening meal. She turned to 
go in, but he called: ‘ Wait—please, 
Flo.” 

Florida paused, and Johnny spoke 
huskily. “ About me and you. Flo— 
we got to be—well, friendly, or it *I 
be pretty tough. I got to be around 
here—to help your folks. Aw, listen, 
Flo—I’m sorry about—about making 
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you so mad to-day. I won’t bother you 
any more, kid, but—” 

“ That’s all right, Johnny,” Florida 
said, quietly. “I’m not mad any more 
—as long as you understand things. 
And—and I’m sorry I socked you, too. 
It’s only—only I just don’t want to be 
reminded ever again about old times.” 

“That goes, Flo,” Johnny respond- 
ed eagerly. 

She turned quickly and went into 
the house. After a moment, Johnny 
followed. His advent was a welcome 
interruption to the Bates family, de- 
pressed by the recurrent phenomena of 
curtain time and the blues it brought. 

“IT want to see you all together,” 
Johnny said when Florida showed 
signs of retiring from the scene. “ This 
is business, and it concerns you all—” 

“Well, of course—” Florida re- 
turned to her chair. 

“Mister and Missis Bates,” said 
Johnny, glowing, ‘you said you'd 
leave it to me to stage manage this act. 
Am I right?” 

“You're the boss, Johnny,” Esme 
agreed. “ Barrett, don’t you forget, 
either.” 

“If it’s any advice about smoking 
cigarettes or wisecracking this riffraff, 
I’m sorry, but I’m not in the mood to 
listen,” Ohio began wearily. 

“You listen to Johnny, kid,” Florida 
advised her sternly. 

“Well, it ain’t advice, anyway,” 
Johnny hastened to say, his eyes thank- 
ing the girl quickly. ‘I’m not here to 
pan the act. That don’t help anyhow. 
We all make mistakes—” 

_ “Including the natives,” Ohio put 
in. 

“Sure, kid, including the natives! 
What I gotta say is about a real live 
one! Listen, any of you dead set 
against going back into show busi- 
ness ?”” 

The Bateses all stared. 

Barrett rose, bristling. “ Now hold 
on, Johnny. That’s too strong! If 
you got the crack-brained notion that 
I’m licked—” 











“Wait! I don’t mean regular show 
business. What I mean, how’d you all 
like to play a benefit? How’d you like 
to show these people your stuff? Show 
7em you ain’t all a bunch of cheap 
hams, but a regular headline feature! 
That’s what I mean, and I know of the 
chance to do it!” Johnny paused, beam- 
ing on them. . 

An electrical change was coming 
over the family. Every head lifted, 
every eye brightened. Even Washing- 
ton and Oregon, who had been won- 
dering how to avoid the dullness of this 
conference, returned to the table im- 
mediately and pressed around Johnny 
Marko. 

“Well!” Barrett said. “ Well, 
Johnny!” He looked judicial, but all 
he could do did not keep a trace of 
pleased satisfaction from his lips. “ If 
the cause is a worthy one —and, of 
course; your word’s good with me—” 

“The cause is all right, Mr. Bates. 
I thought it up myself—I and Dr. Liv- 
ingston, the minister. You see, they 
need a new organ for the church. It 
costs a lot of jack, and so far they’re 
pretty near five grand shy on the ante. 
My idea was a regular big-time vaude- 
ville show, maybe a matinée and eve- 
ning. Or maybe we could get addi- 
tional bookings, if it wowed. 

“Of course, there’d be some local 
talent to fill the small spots on the bill, 
but I figured I and George and the 
Bates family would provide the real 
high spots. What d’you think?” 

Florida spoke first. “I think it’s a 
punk idea. I think Johnny’s all wet.” 

They all stared at her. There was 
a general stir of indignation. Ohio 
exclaimed: “ Well, Flo, just because 
you’ve got a down on Johnny—” 

“T haven’t got a down on Johnny,” 
Florida said with beautiful reasonable- 
ness. “I haven’t got a down on any- 
body. But why should we get all 
torched up about contributing our hard 
work to a church that don’t mean a 
thing in our lives—or for people that 
haven’t done anything but insult us?” 
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“Will you listen?” Ohio marveled. 
“And she the one that’s been preach- 
ing brotherly love and forgiveness, so 
long as this Tracy Turnbull started the 
notion!” 

“Yes, Flo,” Esme agreed. ‘“ Hon- 
estly, I can’t see where you get off to 
talk like that. Even if it was only for 
your poor mamma’s sake—God knows 
I want to be friends with my neighbors 
and everybody—” 

“Yes, and here’s your chance 
Johnny shouted. ‘“ You get mixed up 
in this benefit and you get to know ’em 
all; they get to know you. And the 
real wow is, they see you do your stuff. 
Say, folks, you don’t imagine for one 
second these people could see what a 
classy, refined, high grade act ‘ A Hap- 
py Half Hour at Home’ is and not fall 
hard for you!” 

The only answer to that—from the 
Bates family—was an_ enthusiastic 
negative. How could anybody see the 
act and not fall for it—an act that had 
headlined in the best houses in the Mid- 
western circuit? 

All but Florida fell upon the idea 
clamorously. Their voices rose; their 
excitement rose. At last life had taken | 
a turn. It was curtain time, and the 
curtain called them! 





CHAPTER XX 
A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 


=SINALLY Barrett singled 

# Johnny out of the confer- 
ence and led him to the 
semiprivacy of the kitchen. 

“TI don’t want them to 
hear,” he said, jerking his 
head at the room where all but Florida 
still planned the restoration of the 
family act. “I don’t want it to get to 
Esme or the kids, because it might put 
a crimp in this good turn you’re doing 
us—” 

Johnny was concerned at Barrett’s 
serious manner. ‘“ Something gone 
wrong?” 

“Yes, there is, Johnny. 


There’s 
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somebody hanging around this place 
that’s a crook—” 

‘You mean things being stolen?” 

“ That’s the idea. But get me right, 
I’m not referring to the original holler. 
Maybe some of those kicks were mis- 
takes—maybe I just wanted to believe 
in ’em because I was mad at everybody. 
There never was much missed anyhow, 
my cigarette case—and that might’ve 
been lost. And a cake one day, the 
kids might have hooked that. A few 
‘ odds and ends, like you could mislay. 
But, Johnny!’ Barrett grasped the 
younger man’s arm. “ Last night this 
house was broke into!” 

“The devil you say, Mr. Bates!” 

‘“*Look, come over here.” Barrett 
led the way to a kitchen window. He 
raised the sash and indicated marks. 
“See that? He used a jimmy, or 
something like it. See that lock, bust- 
ed clean!” 

Johnny whistled softly. 
it is! Anything missing?” 

Barrett drew a list from his coat 
pocket: “As nearly as I can figure 
out.” He checked off: 

Two wool blankets 

Half roast beef 

Three loaves bread 

Pound coffee 

My winter coat— 

“That was a_ swell coat, too, 
Johnny! It set me back a hundred and 
thirty-five smackers in Detroit last No- 
vember. The one with the big fur col- 
lar, remember ?” 

Johnny nodded. ‘“ Anything else?” 
The list continued : 

One box cigars 

Thirty-five dollars cash left on top 
bureau 

Crossword puzzle book. 

The last item staggered Johnny. “He 
must’ve been a playful bozo—fond of 
games!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt was Esme’s book,” Barrett said. 
“Esme’s got kind of a yen for litera- 
ture. Now, Johnny Marko, what do 
you make of that? This time I’m not 
seeing spooks! There’s your evidence. 


“T’ll say 
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I’d of had the police in, but I gave you 
my word I wouldn’t make a squawk 
without you okayed it.” 

“Don’t make a squawk,” Johnny 
advised him earnestly. ‘‘ Not yet. You 
were robbed all right. Nobody mis- 
laid all that stuff at one time. I’ll have 
a look around.” 

Johnny borrowed a flash light and 
investigated the Bates property thor- 
oughly. His theory was that tramps 
might have camped on the land. In 
the dark he had little success. 

He was turning back toward the 
house when he saw along the hard road 
the lights of a car. Coming closer he 
heard a low-voiced conference, and in 
his role of detective, approached 
quietly. 

He heard a man’s voice: “I know 
it’s pretty late to be calling you out, 
Florida, but I couldn’t get back sooner. 
Your sister told me you had a shock.” 

“ T’ll say I had a shock,” Florida an- 
swered grimly. 

“Well, I just couldn’t sleep for 
thinking about you, dear. I wanted to 
know that you’re feeling better—” 

“ Lord, Tracy, darling, I don’t know 
how I'd get through the day without 
you! Honest, I don’t! You’re so—so 
dependable. You're not like a lot of 
men I used to know. In show business 
now, well, you couldn’t trust any man 
any farther’n you could see him!” 

Johnny knew whom she meant. 

For the moment he lost all his en- 
thusiasm for detective work. Yes, 
even his enthusiasm for the proposed 
theatrical benefit for the Bates family. 





CHAPTER XXI 
BROADWAY LIGHTS DIMMED 


fHE Grange Hall of Sole- 
# bury was the scene of bus- 
7 tling activity in the days 
f that followed. Rehearsals 
Bf were in order for the per- 
== formance to be given there 
for the benefit of the First M. E. 
Church, and every member of the com- 
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munity who had the slightest claim to 
talent or a pair of willing hands was 
conscripted and put to work. 

Meryl Sudman, known for miles 
around as the best accordion player in 
the country, was to play a series of 
old-time airs. 

John P. Dolmink, who was gradu- 
ated the year before from Solebury 
High School, was to redeliver his class 
oration. Dolmink, a serious youth, 
thin as a rail and with a loud, startling, 
changing voice ranging from deep bass 
to high soprano, spent most of his time 
at the hall, helping Barrett Bates with 
stage carpentry and shadowing beau- 
tiful Ohio Bates closely. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the Lam- 
bertville High School, was to come 
over and sing “In My Canoe,” and 
Esme Bates was busily superintending 
the making of Indian costumes for 
each of the members. She was assist- 
ed in this by a group of matrons from 
the Ladies’ Aid of Solebury, who had 
taken over the decoration of the 
Grange for the great night. 

Johnny was managing it all. With 
George and Washington and Oregon 
usually at his heels, he was here, there, 
and everywhere, advising, introducing, 
and drilling the local talent in a short 
skit called ‘“‘ Washington Crossing the 
Delaware,” a piece celebrating the his- 
tory of Bucks County, in which the 
Men’s Bible Class was to take part. 

All local talent—but the piéce de ré- 
sistance of the evening was to be “A 
Happy Half Hour at Home,” a big- 
time number played by the whole Bates 
family, in the familiar costumes and 
to the familiar airs; in the grease paint 
and settings which they all loved. 

This was to be followed by George 
and Johnny in their famous act—and 
Florida, softened slightly by Johnny’s 
energetic attempts to make her family 
happy and at home, had consented to 
try out the routine she and Johnny had 
planned so happily long ago—the gag 
where George was wheeled in in a baby 
carriage and she and Johnny hoofed, 


in the company of a bright-eyed, be- 
whiskered, jealous little seal. 

However, Florida maintained the 
armed neutrality that existed between 
her and Johnny. Day after day she 
left the rehearsal to go for long rides 
with Tracy Turnbull. It was plain 
that she was extremely fond of Tracy, 
and as for Tracy, he was always there 
to do anything she wanted done at the 
moment, devoted, adoring, admiring, 
dependable, asking only to be of 
service. 

Indeed, had it not been for Tracy 
Turnbull, those gentler members of 
the Bates family, Ophelia and Juliet, 
must have been sadly neglected and 
Barretto Villa have gone to rack and 
ruin in the busy days when no one had 
time to think about farm life. 

Ophelia and Juliet lowed plaintively 
each evening long past milking time, 
and while it was too late in the season 
to think of planting crops on Barrett’s 
sixty acres, there were chickens to be 
fed and numerous small chores which 
piled up quickly if they weren’t done 
on time. 

“T declare,” Esme said plaintively 
to Barrett, “I don’t know how we’re 
going to manage, deary. God knows, 
I’m all for putting over the act wher- 
ever we may be, but this farming and 
acting at once is too much for me, and 
that’s the truth.” 

Barrett, light-hearted and irrespon- 
sible again, had laughed off her sug- 
gestion that he should rise a little ear- 
lier in order to cram all his duties into 
his working day. 

“TI can’t keep fit—and do two men’s 
jobs, darling,” he told her. “ I’ve got 
my art to think of now—and all else 
must go.” 

“Farming’s your job, and you gotta 
stick to it,” Esme had argued, but they 
were both relieved and pleased when 
Tracy arrived with the news that he 
would take over the responsibility of 
the farm work. His time was not taken 
up by show business, and the Bates 
family’s was. Several young men who 
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would benefit by the new organ in the 
First M. E. Church were volunteers 
who would aid him in the work about 
Barretto Villa. 

“They want to show you what 
neighbors are, Mr. Bates,” Tracy told 
Barrett, his fine young face lighted 
with enthusiasm and pleasure. ‘“ We 
want to show you we aren’t such bad 
folks around here. And, _ besides, 
you've got a couple of mighty pretty 
daughters, Mr. Bates.” 

Barrett Bates’s face creased into a 
wide genial smile. 

“You sly young rascal!” he ex- 
claimed. He thanked Tracy ponder- 
ously. “It’s a favor, Mr. Turnbull— 
one which I hope the Bates family can 
repay to this community. I—I won't 
say I didn’t misjudge you all. I’m not 
a man to mind saying I made a mis- 
take, Mr. Turnbull. If the happiness 
of my wife and kiddies is at stake, I’m 
the first to acknowledge that I got you 
wrong.” 

They gravely shook hands, and after 
Tracy had gone, Barrett said to Flori- 
da: ‘‘ That’s a mighty fine young fel- 
low, honey — thoughtful, thoughtful. 
Mighty fine—” 

“He is nice, isn’t he, pa?” Florida 
agreed. 

“There’s no nicer folks than farm 
folks can be,” Esme declared roundly. 
“Tf a girl’s going to marry, she 
couldn’t do better than to team up with 
a lad like that one. Flo, I was right 
about coming up here and settling 
down —I won't say I ain’t enjoying 
putting on the act—but for real honest- 
to-God dependableness and kindness, 
there’s no neighbors like farmers, and 
there’s no life like farm life—and you 
gotta admit it.” 

Florida smiled over their praise of 
Tracy Turnbull; but something honest 
and fair that was the very girl herself 
made her give Johnny his due. 

“You'd never of found out how nice 
they were—if it hadn’t been for 





Johnny Marko. And don’t you forget 
that,” she said. 
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To Johnny himself, however, Flori- 
da was merely polite. Willing enough 
to work with him, even showing a faint 
enthusiasm over the specialty they were 
introducing into Johnny’s act; but after 
rehearsals she was whisked away so 
quickly by Tracy Turnbull that Johnny 
never got a word alone with her. 

Coming out of Grange Hall after 
the third day of rehearsing, Johnny 
encountered Tracy on the steps, wait- 
ing to take Florida home. 

Johnny held George in his arms. 
The frisky little seal yapped lovingly 
into Johnny’s tired face, pressing his 
soft nose against his master’s thin 
neck, snuggling close against the light 
gray tweed and green shirt. Johnny 
hugged him tighter, and a far-away 
look came into the shrewd blue eyes. 

“We're a long way from home, 
George,” he said. “ We may be going 
good here—but you and me were made 
for towns where everybody likes us.” 

He saw Tracy Turnbull then, sitting, 
negligent and easy, on the bottom step, 
handsome in riding breeches and soft 
white shirt, flicking at the toe of his 
heavy, useful boots with a long switch 
he had cut from a willow. 

Johnny stiffened. Then he forced 
a smile to his lips. : 

“ Hullo, Turnbull,” he said genially. 
“ Waiting for the little girl?” 

“ Waiting for Miss Florida,” Turn- 
bull responded quietly. 

Johnny gulped again. He came to 
sit beside Turnbull on the steps, George 
still clutched tight in his arms. 

“T’ll say she’s worth waiting for,” 
Johnny said at last. Turnbull didn’t 
speak, but he put out a hand and pat- 
ted George on the head. George's 
whiskers quivered in pleasure and he 
stretched an anxious nose toward 
Turnbull for more caresses. 

“Say, he likes you!” Johnny ex- 
claimed. 

“T like him,” Turnbull returned, 
smiling. ‘“ He’s a nice little feller—I 
never heard of a seal for a pet before.” 

“‘ George is more than a pet,” Johnny 
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answered quickly. “ He’s a pal—and 
he’s a partner in my act. I—honest, I 
don’t know where I’d be without 
George. He’s got talent enough for 
both of us—and he’s a mighty good 
judge of character,” Johnny added. 
“He don’t usually like anybody that 
ain’t all right—if he did get me into 
trouble once.” 

Turnbull glanced impatiently at his 
wrist watch and turned to stare 
through the open doorway into the hall. 
From within there came the sound of 
shuffling feet—steady hoofing, and 
Esme’s panting voice raised in sharp 
criticism of her offspring’s work. 

“ Flo’ll be out in a minute,” Johnny 
said. ‘“ She hadda go over the last part 
of the act—” 

“‘ Seems to me she’s working awful- 

ly hard this weather,” Turnbull said. 
He mopped his forehead with a fine 
white handkerchief. ‘‘ After all, she’s 
plenty good enough as is for the folks 
around here—without all this rehears- 
ing.” 
‘i I guess,” Johnny said, “ you don’t 
quite get the way anybody in the pro- 
fession feels about putting over and 
anything that—that ain’t the real ber- 
ries. Flo’s that way—they’re all that 
way. They just gotta give their best 
or they can’t go on.” 

“ But—Florida isn’t of the profes- 
sion any more,” Turnbull objected. 
Johnny looked cast down. There was 
a sudden movement inside, the clatter 
of feet. Rehearsal was over, and 
Johnny rose to his feet, holding out a 
thin hand to Turnbull’s warm clasp. 

“TI guess you’re right, Mr. Turn- 
bull,’ Johnny said. “I guess you’re 
right—Flo’s a country girl now. And 
—and I want to thank you for all 
you’ve done to make her—and all of 
*em—have a good time here. I guess 
they’re happy now—lI guess folks see 
they ain’t just a bunch of hams, but 
one of the finest stage families we got 
in America.” 

He warmed to his theme, straight- 
ened his shoulders with a certain dig- 
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nity that impressed the man before 
him. 

“ Get this,” Johnny continued. “ Flo 
may not be of the profession any more 
—I guess she won’t ever want to go 
back to the stage. But let me tell you 
one thing. If she ever does, that little 
girl would land on Broadway inside of 
two years, if somebody went at it and 
put her over. Say, she had a little act 
planned with me that — well, I ain’t 
boasting, Mr. Turnbull, but I got some 
good gags myself—and with that little 
girl to help—” 

Tracy laughed. He turned to where 
Florida stood in the doorway, lovely, 
fresh, her eyes glowing with pleasure 
in her work, her whole body alive from 
dancing, her shoulders still swaying to 
the rhythm of the measures she had 
played on her violin. 

“ Here she is!” Tracy Turnbull said. 
“And I guess she'll be pretty glad when 
all this is over. I guess she won’t 
worry about Broadway any more.” 





CHAPTER XXII 
A SHOT IN THE DARK 


BR) OHNNY was quiet at the 
supper table that night. He 
had been asked to dine 
with the Bateses at Bar- ° 
retto Villa, to talk over the 
show and eat Esme’s fried 
chicken. They all were in high spirits; 
Barrett beamed from the head of the 
table in true patriarchal fashion, Esme 
helped fried chicken and squelched the 
noisy ardor of Washington and Ore- 
gon from the foot. 

Florida had come in late, flushed and 
starry-eyed from excitement and from 
her ride in the clear, fresh, evening air 
with Tracy Turnbull. She was the old 
Florida again, gay as a lark, wisecrack- 
ing even Johnny in a manner so much 
like old times that Ohio looked sus- 
piciously at her, and Johnny’s depres- 
sion lightened in the friendly, easy 
group. 

Esme confided to her eldest daugh- 
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ter in an eager aside: “ Honey, I de- 
clare this does me more good than to 
be offered fifty-two weeks solid at 
Keith’s Palace. What I mean, Flo, 
this is kinda like a real home, ain’t it? 
If only Okey—if only my boy—” 

“There, ma!” Florida patted her 
mother’s plump hand. “ Ma, did you 
notice how all the women took a shine 
to you first time we began rehearsing 
the act? I guess it gave ’em a kind of 
different notion of you, that scene with 
pa sitting by the fire and talking about 
home.” 

Diverted immediately, Esme beamed 
and launched into reminiscence. 

Johnny Marko followed Florida 
from dining room to kitchen, helping 
to carry out dishes, offering to spell 
Ohio at the “ wiping,” eager to get a 
pail of water from the pump. 

Florida knew that Johnny was try- 
ing to get a word with her alone. She 
didn’t want it. 

If Johnny got a chance to talk to 


her, the fight would begin all over 


again! She knew she and Johnny 
couldn’t talk without fighting. They 
hurt each other so! 

Florida contrived to hold Ohio near, 
on one pretext or another. She hur- 
ried to join the family circle in the liv- 
ing room when the work was done, and 
Johnny was obliged to follow, baffled 
but still determined. 

“ Where’s pa?” Florida inquired. 

Esme made a comic face. “ Your 
pa is out gunning again. Seems he’s 
all steamed up about things being 
stolen. As if anybody around here 
was a thief! When the dust settles, 
we'll find whatever’s missing just where 
somebody forgot it. Yes, Johnny?” 

Johnny openly agreed. 

Inwardly Johnny still had some 
doubts. The report of the last robbery, 
including Barrett’s coat and the cross- 
word puzzle book, looked like the real 
thing. Johnny was still investigating. 
He had a theory tramps were respon- 
sible. But he did not care to alarm the 
family. 
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“ Say, listen,” said Johnny, by way 
of diversion. “ Did I tell you all I 
saw Pete Bojo in Chi just before I 
finished the season? Pete’s renting 
him a farm, too. The whole crowd’s 
taking a little place up in Connecticut 
for the summer, and Pete—” 

Johnny was destined to get no fur- 
ther. The entire Bates family started 
to their feet simultaneously at the 
sound of a shot which came loud and 
clear from outside the house. A mo- 
ment later the kitchen door banged. 

They ran kitchenward to discover 
Barrett, with blue eyes dilated, bearing 
in his hand a pistol from which a 
thread of white smoke still curled. 

“He got away!” Barrett shouted. 
“But, by Heaven, he won’t prowl 
around here again.” 

Esme cast her plump form upon his 
broad chest. ‘“ Barrett—pa! You're 
hurt? You’re wounded. Barrett!’ 

The children set up a screaming and 
Florida delivered quieting cuffs im- 
partially. 

Barrett unwound his clinging mate. 

“T’m not hurt!” he roared. ‘ Lay 
off’n me—can’t you see I’m not hurt! 
Somebody get a lantern. I’m going to 
have a look for this bird that peeks in 
my windows—” 

Johnny, who had gone promptly into 
the night, only to discover it extremely 
dark and devoid of information, re- 
turned to inquire: “ Was that what he 
was doing, Mr. Bates?” 

“By the parlor window,” Barrett 
explained. “I’d just been making the 
rounds, and I saw him peeking at all 
of you. I yelled to him to stop. When 
he started to run, I fired—” 

“ You're not going out there again!” 
Esme declared. “ Flo, Ohio—children, 
help me stop him!” 

But Barrett had seized a lantern and 
was lighting it. He gave his wife a 
brief, impatient glance. 

“Then I go,” Esme declared. “If 
you’re such an old fool you gotta court 
getting killed by burglars, I’m going 
to get killed with you.” 
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In the end they all went, swarming 
into the yard with the lantern. They 
went around the house to the window 
and Barrett triumphantly pointed out 
where a man undoubtedly had stood, 
crushing the long grass with his shoes. 
They straggled off toward the barn, 
the lantern bobbing along through the 
orchard. 

Johnny caught Florida by the arm; 
held her back. “I’ve got to have a 
word with you. Been trying all eve- 
ning—” 

“Let go my arm. 
talk to you— 

“Well, you're going to! Honey, 
are you going to marry this Tracy 
Turnbull ?” 

Florida shook his grasp off her 
sleeve. 

“Well, what if I am?” 

“You're a fool to do it. Honest, 
Flo, listen— He ain’t your kind! He 
don’t understand about actors—” 

““You said something then. And 
another thing he don’t understand is 


I don’t want to 


two-timing anybody that trusts him!” 

“Ts that so?’ Johnny burst out. 
“Well, let me tell you, you'll be good 
and sick of it, married to a rube farm- 


er! Some guy that all he knows is 
crops and prize Jerseys and the assess- 
ments for a new State road. You try 
it a year and see how you feel about 
show business. Flo—Flo, dear, don’t 
you see that’s where you belong? Don’t 
you know you ought to be in the big 
time, honey—not planting radishes and 
taking eggs away from chickens? Flo, 
I want you please to listen once— 

“Well, I shan’t,” Florida said bit- 
terly. “ You’ ve insulted a man a hun- 
dred times your better. ‘That’s twice 
you’ve done it, and I’m sick of listening 
to talk like that! Everything you’ve 
got to say just shows you up alongside 
a gentleman like Tracy, and you're 
wasting your breath.” 

She moved away angrily, running 
toward the returning posse. 

“‘ Not a sign; not a trace,” John Bar- 
rett Bates reported wearily. “I guess 
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we taught the skunk it isn’t safe to 
bother us again!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
HOUNDED 

aT LORIDA lay awake in the 
: room which the two oldest 
E | Bates girls shared together. 
| nal | The clock down in the 
kitchen had struck two 

tinny bells, then three. She 
was in that nervous stage of insomnia 
where the patient gets into a panic in 
the belief sleep never will return. 

This had been a day! 

Rehearsal, Johnny’s insistence, all 
the excitement of the evening with its 
dramatic climax of Pa Bates gunning 
at wraiths—these pictures kept going 
through her head. 

Florida flounced out of bed at last, 
put on slippers and a soft padded gown 
and stole downstairs to read where she 
would not disturb her sister. Ohio was 
sleeping like a child, her face cupped 
in her hands. 

The front parlor was quiet, and the 
lamp gave it a cozy privacy. Florida 
found a stage magazine, about the only 
reading matter the Bateses ever invest- 
ed in, and curled herself up in a capa- 
cious old rocker. 

The gossipy news notes of the pro- 
fession held her attention. They were 
not exciting. Sometimes she recognized 
the names of friends, often the items 
concerned strangers. She found her- 
self reading even the advertising. Since 
ma’s crossword puzzle book had van- 
ished, this was the most soothing litera- 
ture she knew. 

The sycamore branches seemed more 
restless than usual to-night. Florida 
had lain wakeful for hours when she 
first came to Barretto Villa, puzzled 
and alarmed by the ghostly tap-tap of 
the big trees against the slate tiling on 
the old roof. Experience had made 
them now a normal part of her night 
consciousness ; they calmed her, just as 
for years she had been soothed to sleep 
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by the screech of street car wheels and 
the honk of owl taxies under some 
hotel window. 

They seemed peaceful to her now, an 
accepted part of the normal night, 
when a recollection brought her up- 
right in the rocker. There was no 
breeze to-night! It was a close, still 
summer evening, and the big trees were 
standing as if cut out of tin, every leaf 
fixed in place. 

Then what was this tapping? 

Involuntarily Florida glanced behind 
her swiftly. Her back had been to the 
window, and it was at the window she 
glanced. Her knuckles went to her 
mouth to suppress a scream. 

A hand showed against the dark 
glass, a ghostly hand pressed to the 
pane as its index finger tapped softly! 
Behind the hand was a vague, white 
blur, probably a face. 

The window sash had been left par- 
tially raised. As Florida started up, 
the hand vanished and the face ap- 
peared below the raised sash. A hoarse 
whisper summoned her: “Flo! Flo, 
come here.” 

“Who is it?” the girl asked under 
her breath. She thought she knew, but 
the idea was too fantastic to credit. 

“It’s me—Okey. Flo, be careful! 
Not a word to anybody. I’ve got to 
talk to you, privately—” 

Florida had stooped beside the win- 
dow. The human wraith who stooped 
outside, peering in, was her brother. 
Her brother, but changed sadly, almost 
unbelievably ! 

“Darling,” Florida whispered. 
“You poor kid, what happened to 
you?” 

Oklahoma’s answer was sharp, al- 
most irritable. “ Not here—not now. 
Meet me outside—” 

“By the kitchen door,” Florida 
whispered. 

Oklahoma was seated on the plat- 
form which covered the well, leaning 
against the old-fashioned pump, when 
she slipped out. He was breathing 
hard. His sister caught him in an en- 
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thusiastic embrace, but Oklahoma 
whispered sharply: “ Nix—nix on 
that! I’m hurt—lI’ve got a bullet in 
my leg and it hurts like the devil—” 

“You're shot ?” 

“Some damn fool around here 
winged me. To-night. I was hanging 
around trying to get a chance to see 
you—” 

“Pa!” Florida said. 

“I might of known! 
more thing I owe him!” 

“But, Okey, I don’t understand! 
Where have you been? How did you 
find us? What—” 

His hard hand was clapped over her 
mouth. 

“ Not so loud! Have I gotta strangle 
you to make you understand?” 

He spoke in a low, urgent mutter, 
his hand grasping Florida’s wrist. His 
voice was hoarse and had something 
bitter in it, something hurt and angry 
that was not like the brother she had 
known. 

“T can’t give you the whole scenario 
now. First of all, where can you hide 
me for the night? I’ve been down in 
the woods a couple nights, but with 
this leg—and maybe rain coming—” 

“Hide you? Why, Okey, the 
folks—” 

“ Nix on the folks! Listen to me 
and try to get this into your head. I’m 
in a jam. Get that. In a tight jam. 
The—certain people are looking for 
me—”’ 

“The police!” 

“ Well, yes—the police. Even way 
up here in Penn State. I saw a circular 
with my picture on it last week. Not 
my right name, though, thank God!” 

Florida drew a deep breath. 

“ Okey, what did you do? I’m not 
going to spill anything to anybody, but 
I’ve got to know what I’m _ up 
against—” 

“T didn’t do anything,” Oklahoma 
muttered. “That’s the truth! You 
can believe me.” 

In the dark their eyes met and saw 
dimly. 


That’s one 
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“ Of course I believe you,” Florida 
said. “ What do they think you did?” 

“That’s different! They think I 
robbed a bank. In Nebraska, it was. 
The cashier was—killed. But it’s God’s 
truth, I hadn’t anything to do with 
that. Only, I had been pals with one 
of the fellows they caught. I didn’t 
know he was—that kind. Not till 
afterward—” 

“ And you came home to us?” 

“T hopped a freight. I saw an 
old copy of Variety 


of 


that said you all were 


coming here. I figured if I could just 
find you— Oh, Flo, you’re a pal! I 
—don’t you see, it’s hell when every 
man you see may be looking for you 
with a gun!” 

Florida put her arms about her fugi- 
tive brother. Very gently she drew his 
head close to her breast. 

“ Well, kid,” she said, “ you came to 
the right place. I'll go through for 
you.” Then she added: “ But, Okey! 
We oughta tell the folks. Ma’s just 
about crazy worrying about you—” 

“No! Now get it, Flo—I won't 
stand for that. Don’t dream of it. 
Remember, you gave me your word—” 

“But why? They'll help you, 
dear—” 

“Listen! Remember how pa told 
me I’d go to hell when I jumped the 
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act? Well, I got some pride, I guess. 
I was going to make good and make 
him eat his words. Think I want to 
come back a—a fugitive? A guy the 
cops are looking for? Think I want 
to have him swell out his chest and 
crow—and rub it in?” 





A GHOSTLY HAND PRESSED 
TO THE PANE 


“ But, darling, you’ve gotta have 
help. And, oh Lord, I forgot. You’re 
hurt! Okey—you were shot!” ; 

“It’s only in the leg. Just through 
the fleshy part,” Oklahoma mut- 

tered. ‘“ I can make out, but I’ve gotta 
have a dry place to sleep. I’ve been 
about here, off and on, for eight days. I 
wanted to get in touch with you. Twice 
I was afraid somebody got wise to me 
and I slipped away for a couple days. 
I had a camp down in the woods. One 
night I got into the house and swiped 
a blanket and some stuff—” 

“ Well, thank Heaven I know where 
that went to!” Florida gasped. 

“T was in your room a minute. I 
thought I could wake you up and have 
a talk. That damned Ohio was talk- 
ing in her sleep and thrashing around. 
I got scared she’d wake up and screech, 
and I beat it. She was raving about 
some sheik named Bob—” 

Florida heard with half her atten- 
tion. She said firmly: “I’ve gotta 
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have a look at that leg of yours right 
away—” 

“Not around here you don’t! I 
won't risk it—” 

““Come down to the barn,” Florida 
decided. “ There’s a lantern there.” 

Oklahoma leaned heavily on her as 
they walked. The dewy grass soaked 
her legs and the hem of her dressing 
gown, but she was unaware of that at 
the time. 

In the barn, with the door closed 
and the lantern partially shielded, she 
had her first real look at her brother. 
Oklahoma had left them a jaunty, will- 
ful young man; a slender, dancing fool 
with Barrett’s heavily lashed blue eyes 
and devastating smile and Barrett’s 
fondness for flashy dressing. 

The man before her looked, not 
twenty-two, but forty. In his rumpled, 
soiled gray clothing Florida recognized 
one of her brother’s jaunty costumes, 
sadly changed. He wore a shirt, but 
no collar, and his right shoe had a flap- 
ping sole. He badly needed shaving. 
He was gaunt, his color was sickly, 
and he sank onto a feed box with a 
groan. Beads of sweat, the sweat of 
suffering, stood on his forehead. 

Florida rolled up the trouser leg and 
unwound a handkerchief Oklahoma 
had used to bandage his wound. Pa’s 
bullet had passed through the bulge of 
the calf. It looked like a clean wound, 
Florida sped to the house, brought 
fresh water and bandages and antisep- 
tic, and did all that her knowledge 
could suggest. 

Oklahoma meantime smoked ciga- 
rettes she had got him. 

“T’m all right,” he insisted. “ All 
I need is to lay over a few days, some 
place where I’m quiet and under cover. 
Then I'll fade, Flo—” 

“Oh, no, Okey!” .. 

“ What the heck! Think I’m going 
to lie around here and rot? If anybody 
ever told you hiding out is any fun 
they were taking you for a ride, kid—” 

“But mamma! Okey, she feels so 
bad about you!” 
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The prodigal swallowed hard. 

“ She’s gotta stand it,” he muttered. 
“Gosh—I know it’s tough. But— 
well, I’m out to make good! What if 
I did make a bum start? That ’ll blow 
over. I can get to Canada or some 
place. Anyhow, when I come home, 
I’m coming home with bells. So that’s 
that. Only—only Flo, it got so tough 
I had to tell somebody that was a pal 
of mine. You'll stick, won’t you, kid?” 

Morning was breaking when Flori- 
da, wet, draggled and tired out, got to 
bed. She left her brother in an empty 
harness room adjoining the barn. The 
door had a padlock, and she tied the 
key to a string and hung it about her 
neck. Nobody bothered with the barn 
much, anyway, except to drive the cat- 
tle in and out and milk them. Florida 
decided to volunteer for this chore 
while Oklahoma was lodging there. Pa 
would leap at the suggestion and never 
question the motive. 

Concerning the outcome, she dared 
not think. For the present it was 
enough that Okey needed her—that he 
had traveled halfway across the conti- 
nent to get her help. She had to stick 
to her own brother! 


CHAPTER XXIV ° 
FLORIDA’S SECRET 


fKLAHOMA’S wounded leg 
was distressingly worse 
when Florida visited him 
for a moment, next morn- 
} ing. The wound had 
swelled; it looked ugly. 
Her brother complained of pain. 

“Things can’t go on this way,” 
Florida announced grimly. 

“Yes they can!” Oklahoma flared 
up. “You do as I say or—well, I 
won’t stick around here, that’s all. I’m 
running this act!” 

There wasn’t time to argue it then. 
The cows must be milked and turned 
out. Moreover, a cheerful, rawboned, 
red-haired youth — one of the volun- 
teers who had accepted Turnbull’s 












neighborly suggestion that they help 
out the Bateses a bit—was strolling 
toward the barn, swinging a shining 
pail. 

Florida hurried out of the harness 
room and, once in the house, there 
seemed a thousand things for her to 
do. ‘There were housework and the 
usual routine of living. Every mem- 
ber of the family was actively engaged 
on plans for his or her costume in the 
act. Everybody consulted her; insist- 
ed upon her opinion. Rehearsal had 
been called for eleven and another for 
the afternoon. 

Not until nearly noon did Florida 
get a chance to slip into the barn again. 
She made that opportunity out of 
Tracy Turnbull, who was to call to 
take her to the Grange Hall. Thank 
Heaven, Tracy was late! She sent the 
rest of the family on ahead. 

Oklahoma lay on his blanket, his 
eyes closed. He tossed restlessly; his 
lips muttered rank nonsense. Florida 
had difficulty rousing him to recogni- 
tion of her. The hurt leg looked terri- 
fying. 

“You're going to see a doctor,” 
Florida announced firmly. “ Like it 
or not, that’s what’s going to happen 
to you.” 

Oklahoma launched into a tirade 
against the idea. He tried to take his 
leave on the spot, but the exertion was 
too much for his strength. He made 
himself very much worse by the effort. 

“ A doctor!” Florida repeated. She 
finally conceded, in order to keep him 
calm at all, that she would try to man- 
age the matter secretly. 

But how? 

She pondered that, hastening from 
the barn at the tooting of Turnbull’s 
motor horn. 

It was a ghastly mess to be respon- 
sible for. Oklahoma Bates was wild 
and willful. He had Barrett’s temper 
and something worse. Florida knew 
him too well to doubt but he would do 
some mad, desperate thing that would 
bring tragedy on them all, if she be- 


SPOTLIGHT! 
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trayed his secret. 

But to keep him hid in the barn 
seemed equally impossible. A wound- 
ed man, suffering from attacks of fever 
—a man who would perhaps die with- 
out proper medical care! 

“Oh, Lord!” Florida cried impa- 
tiently. ‘There never were folks like 
mine! They’d drive a saint to mur- 
der! I’ve gotta have hélp if I handle 
Okey—and it’s gotta be a man’s help, 
too!” 

Turnbull’s horn tooted again. Flori- 
da waved brightly to indicate her 
coming. 

Then she cheered up. Here was 
help! A man who loved her—a re- 
sourceful, strong, capable man to lean 
upon! 

Florida was surprised to find her 
small sister and brother in the back 
seat of Tracy’s car. 

“Well,” she said rather tartly. “I 
thought you two’d gone down to the 
hall to rehearse?” 

Neither youngster offered a word. 
They stared at her wide-eyed and si- 
lent. Oregon burst into tears unex- 
pectedly, and Washington, after a gulp 
or two, abandoned himself to noisy 
grief. 

“What in the nation is all this 
about?” Florida gasped. “If I were 
a camel I’d be covered with last straws 
by this time of day!” 

Oregon turned a miserable face on 
her elder sister. 

“ Flo—Flo, you won’t let ma warm 
us? Listen, Flo, Wash made me do it! 
I wouldn’t ’ve done it if he hadn’t said 
to—” 

“T did not!” Washington cried, for- 
getting his sobs. “ She done it. She 
told me—all the time she kep’ telling 
me all the girls did it nowadays. I 
never had a thing to do with it—” 

Florida gazed anxiously at Turn- 
bull. ‘ Well, now you tell one,” she 
smiled wearily. ‘“‘ Confess your sins 
and I’ll warm all three of you!” 

Turnbull’s glance was solicitous. 

“T didn’t mean to interfere, honey. 
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I don’t want to butt into your family ening. Wails burst from both children 
affairs. But—well, I thought some- simultaneously, pitiful wails, and Ore- 
body ought to know.” He lowered his gon clutched frantically at Washing- 
voice anxiously, speaking for Florida’s ton, hiding her scared face on his 
ear alone. “I thought perhaps your shoulder. 

father—or mother—ought to be told. “Why, children,” Florida began. 
Of course that’s up to you—” “Why, kids—” 

“Who did they murder?” Florida | Heedless of Turnbull, she gathered 
asked nervously. She was impatient the young criminals into her arms, 
of Turnbull’s mystery, because at heart greatly relieved that the trouble had no 
she was really alarmed. reference to Oklahoma. 

By way of answer, Turnbull brought “There,” she said comfortingly. 
out something from his pocket and “ There, there, nobody’s got hurt yet. 
handed it to her. ‘‘ Remember this?’ Wash, stop that bellowing! Oregon, 

“T’ll say Ido! That’s pa’s cigarette honey, here’s Flo’s hanky. Use it, 
case—the one he raised such a holler baby. Filo won’t tell on you!” 
about losing the night the barn “Wait, Florida!’ Turnbull spoke 
burned—” sharply. “I think you’re making a 

Oregon uttered a choking wail. She mistake, dear. That’s a terrible thing; 
caught her sister by the neck, half starting a fire. They ought to be 
strangling her in the frantic embrace. taught—” 

“Flo! Flo, don’t—don’t let ’em send Florida’s glance was impatient, but 
us to jail—” she did not answer, devoting her at- 

Washington was maintaining loud- tention to her younger brother and 
ly: “ I never had a thing to do with it. sister. 

I never!” “ Now listen to Flo, both of you,” 

“Oh, shut up, both of you, or I'll she said. ‘ You were pretty bad this 
warm you right here,” Florida threat- time. I don’t care who started it, you 
ened. “ Excuse me, Tracy, but honest- were both wicked. You hadn’t any 
ly, these kids— Well, I suppose they business smoking at your age. It made 
stole it? That it?” you sick. And you stole papa’s ciga- 

“Yes, that’s it, Flo.’ ‘Turnbull rette case he thinks so much of. And 
looked very conscientious and serious you started a fire that might have hurt 
about it. “I happened to find them somebody. Put I’m going to be your 
smoking cigarettes down the road a pal—” 
piece. And I saw the case. And I Both children pressed eagerly 


thought—” against their sister. ‘‘ Oh, Flo,” Ore- 
“Sure. You did the right thing!” gon gasped. “I do love you so—” 
Florida assured him wearily. “Gee, Flo, you’re a real wow!” 


“ Well—well, you see the really seri- Washington was smiling again, cheer- 
ous thing, Flo, isn’t the case, or the fully, through tears. 
smoking, but—of course, it was anac- “ He’s forgetting about it already,” 
cident, we all know that—” Turnbull warned. “ You spoil those 
“T didn’t mean to do it!” Washing- kids, Florida—not but what you're 
ton cried in terror. “I didn’t mean pretty sweet—” 
to do it, Flo—oh—oh!” “TI guess they’ve suffered enough,” 
“He set fire to the barn, you see,” Florida said quickly. “I’m going to 
Turnbull said quietly. “So I thought ask you not to mention it, Tracy—for 
perhaps, your father, having been so me. I'll tell papa I found the cigarette 
upset about the neighbors and all—I case,” she told the children. “ And as 
thought he’d better be told.” for you two, if I ever catch you at it 
Florida stared at him, her eyes wid- again—” 
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Florida paused and shook her head. 

“No, I won’t say that, either. If 
you get into a jam again, I want to be 
there. Only, next time, tell me your- 
selves, will you?” 

Promises were given tearfully but 
earnestly. 

“ You'd better,” Florida added grim- 
ly. “Or I'll make it hot for you—so 
hot you won’t like it.” 

They went on toward the Grange 
Hall. Tracy Turnbull said nothing, but 
Florida knew by the odd compression 
of his lips that he did not approve of 
compromising with crime. 

Florida’s heart was heavy. How 
could she tell this man about her 
brother, a hunted criminal? 

A familiar voice broke into her ter- 
rors. Before the Grange Hall was 
Johnny Marko, waiting their coming. 
Florida almost leaped from Turnbull’s 
car in her anxiety to reach him. She 
caught his arm and said in a quick 
aside: “ Make a chance to see me alone 
in the speakers’ room under the stage. 


I’ve got to talk to you, right away, 
alone.” 

“R i ght,” 
traying the slightest surprise. 
waiting for Florida when she reached 
the rendezvous. 

“Whatever’s happened, it’s not so 


said Johnny, without be- 
He was 


bad as it looks, honey,” Johnny reas- 
sured her hastily as Florida entered the 
room. “Sit down and spill the dirt. 
And remember, I’ll go through for you, 
even if it’s murder— 

Florida clutched his arm and drew 
him onto a bench. 

“It’s Oklahoma. He’s hiding in the 
barn, wounded. The police are after 
him. And his wound’s in bad shape. 
He’s gotta have a doctor, Johnny, and 
have one now. And he’s gotta be 
taken some place safe. And nobody 
is to know. Nobody—” 

“ Righto,” Johnny 
“Go on with rehearsal. 
me an hour and a half. 
you say?” 

Florida caught at him. 


said, rising. 
It may take 
In the barn, 
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“Listen, Johnny, it’s only fair to 
warn you, this is a mess. He’s want- 
ed. The cops are combing the country 
for him. If you help him, you’re run- 
ning a risk—” 

- "Save that,” Johnny said hurriedly. 
“That ’ll do for the curtain speech.” 

“ But it’s a bank robbery, Johnny. 
And suspicion of murder—but he 
didn’t do either one. Only—” 

Johnny wheeled impatiently. 

“Flo, sometimes you give me a 
fierce pain in the neck! You can waste 
more time—if the kid needs a doctor, 
he needs one, don’t he? Now get to 
hell on that stage and do your stuff and 
let me do mine!” 

Johnny shoved her rudely toward 
the stair to the stage. He himself 
opened a door leading outward and 
vanished. 

Florida had staggered several paces 
at Johnny’s shove. She raised her voice 
to rage after him: “ Say, listen, who 
the heck do you think you’re shoving, 
Johnny Marko?” 


CHAPTER XXV 
CONFLICTING INSTINCTS 


fee )HIO BATES slipped out 
(| of the back door of Grange 
| }} Hall, glanced about her, 
Lj] cut across the grassy back 
C%_# }| way that led to the hitch- 
ing sheds and ran swiftly 

down the road. 

The girl’s eyes were dancing, her 
cheeks were pink with something be- 
sides rouge. Her blond, short hair 
blew out prettily about lier excited face. 

Once out of sight of the hall, she 
paused, pressed her hand against her 
thudding heart, and gasped for breath. 
She drew her vanity case out of the 
pocket of the abbreviated scarlet crape 
dress that she wore, powdered her 
nose, carefully inspecting her face and 
hair, and smoothed the short, fluffy 
curls. Then she ran again, pausing 
now and then for breath. 

At the crossroads, about a half mile 
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below the grange, a smart, long-bodied 
roadster was parked in the shadow of 
some sycamores. <A boy sat idly at 
the wheel, lounging in the seat, his 
anxious eyes scanning the road now 
and then. At sight of the breathless, 
hastening Ohio, he snapped away his 
burning cigarette and climbed out of 
the car. 

Ohio ran into his arms, lifting her 
pretty childish face to his with a de- 
lighted cry: “ Bob—oh, Bob—I 
thought I’d never get here—I thought 
I’d never see you again—1 thought 
somebody’d stop me—” 

She was smothered in the young 
man’s arms. He was a tall lad, with 
sulky eyes and a full petulant mouth, 
and was expensively dressed. He 
seemed a little frightened, for even 
while his lips were pressing Ohio’s, he 
looked over her shoulder down the 
road whence she had come. 

* Darling, darling, I’m so glad to 
see you!’ Ohio cried. She was inco- 
herent with joy. 

“Gee, Ohio—Lord, I’m glad to see 
you,” the boy said, straining her to 
him. For a moment they kissed and 
clung. Then, a little self-consciously, 
Ohio drew away, and he said: “ Better 
get in and get away from here. Some- 
body might see us—and I want to 
know where I stand.” 

For five minutes there was no con- 
versation or chance for it. Her com- 
panion, who drove the car, had his 
hands full keeping to the rough road 
at high speed. He glanced about, 
turned down another narrow, grassy 
lane half overgrown with scrub and 
vine. Here he stopped the car, and the 
two turned to look into each other’s 
eyes. 

“Well,” Bob Riddell said, “here I 

am.” 
Ohio laughed breathlessly. She slid 
closer to the boy, who was, legally, her 
husband, and put her arm softly about 
his neck. 

“Glad to see your best girl?” she 
whispered. ‘ Did you miss me?” 
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“T’ll say I did!’ For a moment 
they were lost in kisses, in laughing, 
joyous young caresses. ‘Then Bob 
burst out: “ Listen, darling—your tele- 
gram said everything was all fixed up 
with the folks. I don’t know what you 
meant by that? You—you haven’t told 
them?” 

“No, I haven’t,” Ohio answered in 
a troubled tone. Bob Riddell sighed 
with relief. 

“Well, Lord,” he began, “I didn’t 
know what to think when I got your 
wire. Things haven’t changed any at 
home, honey—and if my folks found 
out—and that sister of yours—”’ He 
paused, and his eyes darkened at the 
memory of his luncheon with Florida 
Bates. ‘‘ You know,” he said anxious- 
ly, “if they wanted to kick up a row 
they could make a lot of trouble for 
me—you being only sixteen, and all,” 
he finished lamely. 

Ohio was looking into his face. 

“Oh, honey, I don’t want to make 
you any trouble,” she assured him. “I 
—I think you were right all the time. 
I—I know now how you felt about me 
going away. When—when you wrote 
me about all the people you were meet- 
ing and that girl—” 

“Oh, that wasn’t anything.” Bob 
Riddell ignited a cigarette. “‘ I—there 
was nothing to that, honey. What’s 
the use of talking about that—” 

** But we’ve got to talk about that!” 
Ohio cried suddenly. There were tears 
in her voice. ‘ ]—that hurt my feel- 
ings terribly, dear. You going around 
with her and having a good time. Oh, 
Bob,” she accused him, her eyes round 
and stern. “I don’t think you ought 
to do that! You’re a married. man. 
Why, I haven’t had any fun at all up 
here—just because I didn’t think I 
ought to. T’ve been so miserable!” 

He laughed, and put his arm about 
her. 

“You're jealous,” he teased her. 
“Well, I’m glad you are, honey. If it 
made you send for me—” 

“Oh, it did, Bob,” Ohio told him. 
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“T—I got to thinking — Flo made a 
mistake, getting me to go away and not 
see you any more, Bob. She thinks she 
knows so much! So now,” Ohio con- 
cluded a little shyly, “ I—I’ve made up 
my mind to do what you asked me. 
Nobody’ll know—I’ll get away, some 
way, tell ma something—I don’t know 
how I’ll get away with it, but I will.” 

She was blushing, her whole little 
face soft and pink, her eyes shining. 
Bob Riddell caught her to him. 

‘Ah, you darling,” he said. There 
was an interlude, and then: “ Well, 
look, honey—I’ll take you home, wher- 
ever you say, and you can pack a bag.” 

Ohio stiffened in his arms. “ Why, 
Bob—I can’t go with you now, dear.” 

“Why not?” he asked sharply. 

Ohio shook her head. ‘Tears filled 
her eyes. 

“Oh, darling—I couldn’t manage it 
right now. You see—you see, we're 
giving a darned old show at Grange 
Hall, and I’m in it—” 

Bob Riddell laughed, throwing back 
his head, showing two rows of square 
white teeth. He tightened his arm 
about Ohio. 

“You funny kid!” he said. “ You 
funny little thing—we’ll ditch the 
darned old show, honey. You go pack 
your bag—tell your mother something 
and I'll be waiting for you. We'll 
drive to Philly to-night and stay there, 
and I’ll take you to a real show; there 
ought to be something good in town. 
And we'll stay at the Statler,” he add- 
ed. “And we'll be so darned happy! 
And nobody’ll ever be the wiser.” 

Ohio’s eyes sparkled, but the sparkle 
died away. Again she shook her head, 
winking back tears of disappointment. 

“T can’t, darling,” she said slowly. 
“T want to, but I just can’t. I’ve got 
to go on with the show. I—I want 
you to understand—I want you to 
know—” 

She turned earnestly to him, an en- 
treating hand on his knee. 

“Why, Bob, it’s this way, honey. I 
never threw a show in my life. In the 
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profession—if you’re an actor—you 
don’t do that, see? It’s—well, it’s 
something you don’t do. Not even if 
you're dying—or anything. I can’t do 
that, Bob. I want to go with you right 
away, but I just can’t help myself.” 





CHAPTER XXVI 
IN SAFE HANDS 


PS SSOHNNY MARKO came 
| bustling into Grange Hall 
| 


J f and a dozen voices clani- 
|| 











———w 


| ored for his attention. In 
peered his small cage George, the 
seal, raised a pointed nose 

and began to yap. 

Johnny shook off the detaining 
hands. 

*« Just a second, folks; just a second! 
Got another matter to attend to first—” 

“ But listen, Johnny,” Esme insist- 
ed. ‘ The boys say they can’t possibly 
rig a baby spot so’s it ‘ll pick out the 
kids from a black stage—” 

“Yes, they can, Mrs. Bates. It 'll 
be all right. I’ll be right back!” 

Johnny bustled on into the speakers’ 
room a few steps below the Grange 
Hall stage. 

Florida saw Johnny enter. She had 
been waiting his return, waiting since 
the interview of the morning, watching 
the door and starting violently every 





.time it opened. She had thought she 


would go mad, listening to all the talk 
and dissension of rehearsal while her 
own brother lay ill, possibly dying, a 
fugitive from the law. 

Florida divined Johnny’s intention 
of a private interview and began to 
slip unostentatiously toward the speak- 
ers’ room, a few steps below the stage. 

A small figure intercepted her. It 
was Ohio. 

Ohio had just come into the hall. 
Her face was white; her eyes tragic 
with unshed tears. Her soft little 
mouth trembled piteously as she laid 
her hand on Florida’s arm. 

“Flo! I’ve got to talk to you. I’m 
so damned miserable—” 
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“Not now,” Florida said sharply. 
“T can’t possibly—” 

“Oh, Flo, Bob—” 

‘Save it! I’ve got troubles enough 
without you and Bob. Later, honey; 
later!” Florida sped on. 

Ohio lingered miserably in the 
shadows off stage, in the darkest cor- 
ner she could find. Bob Riddell had 
left her. He had driven off in a fury, 
because she wouldn’t throw down the 
show to run off with him. So mar- 
riage was a failure! Her heart was 
breaking. 

“It’s all right,” Johnny greeted her 
when Florida reached the rendezvous. 
“ Doctor says he'll pull through—” 

“Where is he?” Florida whispered, 
grasping Johnny’s arm. 

“At my house. In a good bed—” 

* But your folks!” 

“My folks know how to hold their 
tongues, Flo,” Johnny chuckled. “They 
got the reputation of being the closest- 
mouthed pair in Bucks County, and I 
guess that’s correct! I had to tell some- 
body. Lord, Flo, he was out of his 
head when I got to the barn! I had a 
deuce of a time getting him moved. 
But the folks won’t breathe a word, 
and the doctor’s an old friend of the 
family, and—well, listen, nobody’s 
really got anything against Okey. I'll 
bet my pile on that—” 

“ Not if he says they haven’t,” Flori- 
da agreed promptly. ‘ But the police 
don’t know that—” 

“They’re going to, as quick as we 
can prove it,” Johnny assured her. 
“Lord, I’ve been busy. Remember 
Nat Wylie out in Topeka?” 

“Of Wylie and Smilie! 
Johnny—” 

“Nat’s a good scout. He can be 
trusted. I wired Nat to look up this 
bank robbery case and wire me all the 
dope to date. Okey gave me the de- 





Sure, 


_ tails. Nat ought to be busy as a setter 
dog right now. I dare say by to-mor- 
row night at the latest we'll have the 
low down.” 

Florida sighed. 
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“ There’s another thing. We've got 
to get that boy to come home. But 
how can we? Okey’s so proud—he’s 
so stuck on coming home all hung with 
medals,” 

“That’s going to be a tough job,” 
Johnny agreed. 

Florida lingered. 

“You’ve been a good scout about 
this, Johnny. Thanks—” 

“ Aw, forget it,” Johnny replied 
gruffy. “That guy Turnbull’s out- 
side, asking for you.” 

The girl brightened. 

“Oh, is he? Lord, and I look like 
something the cat dragged in!” 

She ran off hastily, leaving Johnny 
scowling after her. 





CHAPTER XXVII 
GATHERING OF THE CLANS 


Yer ir mes Fr automobiles clustered 
thick about Grange Hall. 
All roads leading toward 
Solebury were crawling 
with more cars, their lights 
winking like fireflies in the 
summer dusk. 

On the steps of the hall the Lambert- 
ville Silver Cornet Band had gathered 
melodiously. The oompah of a big 
bass horn, the sharp rasp of brasses, 
and the shrill squeal of grace notes 
from the fife, mingling with the crash 
of cymbals and rattle of a snare drum, 
set blood to tingling, feet to hurrying, 
and belated arrivals to scurrying. 

It was the big night—the red night 
in the year’s history—the night of the 
big benefit show for the organ fund of 
the First M. E. Church. It was also 
the big night—the crucial night in the 
history of the Bates family. 

The electric lights in the hall each 
wore a frilly pantalette of pink tissue. 
Streamers of pink, blue and white tis- 
sue draped gracefully from the central 
chandelier to the walls. The long 
benches were ranked in aisles, and busy 
young men and women, each wearing a 
designating ribbon of usher, were herd- 
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ing the straggling, eager audience. 

The stage was masked from the au- 
dience by the roll curtain with the pic- 
ture of the river Rhine—including 
cows and a castle—which was used al- 
ways when an occasional road show 
straggled into Solebury to try its luck. 

On the reverse side of this curtain 
excitement was, if possible, running a 
few degrees higher blood pressure than 
among the audience. The hour was 
nearing curtain time. A thousand and 
one things left undone had to be done 
at once, and many inexperienced hands 
were trying to do them under the vigi- 
lant eye of Johnny Marko, stage man- 
ager, master of ceremonies, and court 
of last resort in every question that 
came up. 

Johnny, not yet in make-up, in his 
shirt sleeves, his collar torn wide open 
at the throat, his homely face red and 
shining, was a bustling little factotum 
of infectious industry. Johnny was 
the heart, the mind and the basal me- 
tabolism of the entire organism. 

Meryl Sudman, his hair slicked into 
a neat part, his deeply tanned face shin- 
ing from soap and water, wandered 
nervously, his big accordion in hand. 
Meryl opened the bill. He was cor- 
rect to the last word, with choking high 
collar, a Prince Albert coat, pearl gray 
trousers, and patent leather shoes with 
spats. As he wandered he fingered the 
instrument’s glittering keys thought- 
fully, and, bending his head, hummed 
fragments of melody over again lest 
they be forgot at the great moment. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of Lambertville 
High School clustered timidly in a 
scared knot, trying to keep from under- 
foot in the crowded space offstage. 

The girls were in all the glory of 
their Indian costumes, ready for the 
big number they were to sing, “ In My 
Canoe.” Each pretty country lass, and 
the homely ones, too, wore a cornet 
of dyed feathers in the most approved 
manner of our symbolic redskins. 
Their round, innocent faces, many 


wearing glasses, peeped forth mildly 


from under the barbaric trappings. 
In the open air, behind the hall it- 


- self, where their speeches would not be 


heard out front, members of the Men’s 
Bible Class were holding a frenzied 
last rehearsal of their skit, ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware.” They 
were earnest, conscientious men, and 
they were giving their best for the 
cause. 

Barrett Bates, in the dressing space 
allotted the family, turned irritably 
upon the wife of his bosom. “ For 
Pete’s sake, honey, you dropped that 
shoe three times in the last five min- 
utes. What you acting nervous about? 
This ain’t no first night for you—” 

Barrett’s hand, holding a blue lining 
pencil, shook violently as he spoke. His 
voice came with difficulty from a dry, 
burning throat. His face was bedewed 
with a cold sweat. 

“Acting like you’d never smelled 
grease paint before!” Barrett re- 
proached. ‘ Anybody’d think you'd 
got stage fright—” 

“Me got stage fright? Look at 
that!” Esme pointed dramatically at 
the table holding their make-up. A 
neat row of cigarettes, each scorched, 
but extinguished, lay along it. “I seen 
you light your eighth in ten minutes,” 
she said. ‘“ Then lay it down and for- 
get about it. I suppose you ain’t fazed 
at all!” . 

“Lordy, baby, what’s there for two 
old hands like us to get broke up 
about? We been doing our stuff for 
twenty years—and an audience like 
this is just like shooting fish in a bath- 
tub—” 

“Yay!” Esme jeered. “It’s the 
toughest audience you ever went up 
against, pa! Every mother’s son in the 
lot daring us to make ’em have a good 
time! Get this in your thick head, Bar- 
rett: how we go over to-night has got 
everything to do with how we go over 
with these folks from now on. And 
for pity’s sake, don’t talk to me any 
more. You got me coming down with 
the heebeejeebies !” 
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The peekhole in the roll curtain was 
the objective of a nervous, ever shift- 
ing group, but Florida and Ohio had 
found an equally advantageous spot 
where the curtain sagged at the side. 

“There’s Tracy,” Ohio whispered. 
“ Look, Flo, behind the red-haired girl 
with buck teeth—the one in green. 
Look, he’s got flowers to be handed 
up—” 

“ He’s darling,” Florida murmured 
absently. Her eyes were concerned 
with a face she had glimpsed and lost 
at the rear of the hall. 

“Johnny sent a lot of flowers, too,” 
_ Ohio chattered. ‘‘ His bouquet for pa 
and ma is big as a washtub—” 

Florida’s hand tightened on her sis- 
ter’s arm. 

“Ohio,” she said fiercely, “is that 
Bob Riddell ?” 

Ohio stiffened. A wave of rose color 
spread over her shoulders and neck and 
swept upward under the make-up. 

Florida turned on her sharply. “I 


thought you promised me—” 
“1 didn’t know he’d come!” Ohio 


gasped. “‘ He was so mad when he 
left—” 

“ He’s been here before, then!” 

Forgetful of make-up, Ohio pressed 
closer against her sister, buried her 
face against Florida’s shoulder. Her 
fingers twisted the older girl’s white 
tulle. 

“IT saw him only about five minutes. 
If—if anything had come of it, I’d 
have told you. But he got mad. He 
got awful mad because I—I couldn’t 
do like he said on account of rehears- 
ing the show. I couldn’t throw the 
show down, could I, Flo?” 

“When was this?” Florida gasped. 

“ A week ago. I—it was my fault. 
I got so damned lonely, I wired him to 
come. I tried to tell you, too. I meant 
to tell you—but you were too busy. 
Remember that day we were rehears- 
ing, Flo, and you wouldn’t listen?” 

Florida recalled with a guilty start. 
That was the day Johnny had taken 
Oklahoma to his home. How could she 
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forgive herself for failing Ohio? 

““T guess maybe he’s over being mad, 
now,’ Ohio smiled demurely. “It 
looks that way, don’t it?” 

“You've gotta promise one thing, 
honey,” Florida said earnestly, looking 
into Ohio’s eyes. “‘ Not one move, not 
one plan, until you tell me? I’ve done 
a lot for you, remember. Is it a 
promise?” 

Ohio nodded. Her words were 
drowned out by the Lambertville Silver 
Cornet Band, which had chosen that 
moment to march dramatically into the 
hall, its brasses going strong as it swept 
forward to its place in the orchestra. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE ZERO HOUR 


PE RANGE HALL rocked 
with applause. It was too 
spontaneous to be polite 
applause, no mere hand- 
clapping, no perfunctory 
smiles and murmured, 

meaningless compliments. This was 

applause! The Bates family had 
wowed again.: 

Fortunately for Barrett and Esme, 
when their act opened they were seat- 
ed on the stage. Had they been obliged 
to walk on, it is doubtful if trembling 
legs could have done so without mis- 
hap. 

As it was, the touch of Barrett’s icy- 
cold, clammy hand when he lifted her 
own plump fingers to be kissed nearly 
brought a scream from Esme Bates. 
Pa’s voice had stuck. His opening line, 
“ Mother’s day—ah, what memories, 
my darling!’ almost died in his dry 
throat. 

Esme’s husky contralto faltered, 
wabbled a little in her rejoinder: ““ Our 
darlings! How empty the house seents, 
now that they are all gone!” 

“Snap out of it!” Esme added bit- 
terly for Barrett alone. “Sit there 
looking like a dumb fool!’ 

“Fathead!” Barrett retorted under 
his breath. His voice came out strong, 
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tender and wistful, with, “ Sure, my 
heart’s heavy with longing to sce their 
bright faces—” 

Surreptitiously he trod upon Esme’s 
toe as he said it, the toe Esme favored 
most especially. After that it was like 
old times—just like old times. The 
Bateses were at home, enjoying a hap- 
py half hour at home—and wowing. 
They knew it, and the knowledge 
flowed over them, engulfed them, in- 
toxicated them with all the old, de- 
lightful, grand and glorious feeling 
that returns to every addict to nervous 
excitement, whatever particular form 
of beloved dope he goes back to. 

When the drop curtain rolled down 
and hit the boards with a hearty, re- 
sounding thud, all the Bateses came 
forth in answer to the storm that 
rocked the hall. They came forth 
again, a beloved family, smiling their 
way into the hearts of their neighbors. 

Then pa and ma came in duet. Then 
Florida and Ohio. Then Washington 
and Oregon, tripping childishly. 

Then all of them together again. 

They had wowed. Solebury could 
not have enough of them! 

It was more than an act; it was a 
triumph, a social triumph. No more 
quarrels about cattle and _ broken 
fences; no more resentment of fancied 
slights from a family of cheap actors; 
no more ripe tomatoes hurled at the 
post box before Barretto Villa. The 
Bateses were a refined, talented family, 
a happy family. They belonged. 

The applause kept on. Feet were 
stamping, voices were raised, calling 
them back still again. 

Johnny Marko came out, solo. 

Johnny was costumed now, ready 
for his act which followed the “ Happy 
Half Hour,” directly after the inter- 
mission. Johnny’s honest, homely face 
was beaming. 

Johnny held up his hand, advancing 
to the footlights. 

“ Folks,” he said, “I know you all 
like my friends, the Bateses—” 

Applause drowned him out. 
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“They’re the real thing,” Johnny 
continued. 

More applause. 

“ And I want to tell you, this is a 
pretty happy night in their lives, be- 
cause they want you to like ’em. 
They’re just one big, happy family, 
folks.- Just like you see ’em in their 
act. And now—” 

Johnny cupped his hand, making this 
information seem confidential. 

“Now, folks, I’m going to let you 
in on something that’s happened to the 


Bates family. I’m going to spring” 


something on them, right out here on 
the stage—because if I wait till the 
act’s over, what I’m going to do might 
cause a riot. And not one of them 
ever let a show down, folks. They 
gotta smile and they gotta like it!” 

Roars of laughter from the audi- 
ence. All part of the act, they thought 
it; all in the evening’s entertainment. 
Johnny, in his funny floppy shoes and 
his burlesque checked coat and purple 
tie and orange shirt, couldn’t say any- 
thing that wasn’t funny. The Bates 
family couldn’t do anything that wasn’t 
ludicrous and delightful. 

They could not see pa and ma Bates 
in the wings, staring at each other, puz- 
zled and half frightened. They could 
not hear the gasping, choked cry of 
Florida, nor see her lips lose their 
glowing color under her rouge. Nor 
could they see a thin young man, with 
Florida’s beautiful dark eyes and a 
look of Barrett Bates about him, stand- 
ing in the other wing. 

The young man was trembling— 
trembling so he could hardly stand. 

Johnny had chosen this moment to 
try something that Florida had been 
dreading for two days; and he couldn’t 
get the audience quiet enough to let 
him talk. 

“Nix, folks, nix,” Johnny begged. 
“ This isn’t part of the show.” 

He looked helplessly about him. 
With his troubled, serious look, his 
comic make-up and cork nose, he was 
irresistibly funny to the Solebury audi- 
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ence. There were delighted whistlings 
and stampings from a group of small 
boys in the front of the hall. Stout 
matrons collapsed into hysterical gig- 
gles. Johnny’s eyes roved the audi- 
ence. 

‘Hey, doctor!” he called suddenly. 
“ Help a pal out!” 

The Rev. Dr. Livingston rose from 
his seat on the center aisle and came 
slowly toward the stage. He was a 
tall, dignified man, gray-haired, im- 
posing of mien. Every one in the audi- 
ence knew him. Every one liked him 
—and he liked all of them. He had 
grown extremely fond of that scamp, 
Johnny Marko. 

Dr. Livingston didn’t know just 
what part he was called on to play, but 
Johnny’s appeal to a pal brought him 
to his feet and to Johnny’s side. 

Johnny quietly murmured a few 
words as he helped the minister scram- 
ble to the platform. 

“T told you about the kid, doc. I 
wanta spring him now—because 
there’s no telling what his old man ’Il 
do if I wait till the show’s over. This 
Okey’s a proud kid—I don’t want him 
beating it again. But say, listen, I 
can’t spring it with those hyenas giv- 
ing it the razz out there! I want hearts 
and flowers stuff, doc—” 

Dr. Livingston turned to his flock. 
He raised a hand, and an instant hush 
settled over the audience. Most of 
them had heard him preach Sunday 
after Sunday. It was surprising that 


the minister should be taking part in. 


the Bates show, but he commanded 
reverent silence. When he commenced 
to speak, in his deep, rolling voice, 
there was not a whisper to be heard, 
not a sound nor a movement. 

“My friends,” he began, “if you 
have enjoyed this evening’s entertain- 
ment as much as I have, and like the 
Bates family as much as I do, you'll 
be quiet and wait for a bit of human 
drama that has nothing to do with the 
act. This is real, friends; real life 
you’re seeing. It’s a great moment for 
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them—and for all of us, for it might 
have happened to any or all of us.” 

He paused, looked searchingly into 
the faces of his listeners. 

“Tf there is a feeling among you— 
and I believe there is—that you have 
been a little hard, a little unthinking, 
toward the stranger in our midst, now 
is the time to remove that feeling for- 
ever. 

“You may wait with the Bates 
family, hope with them, pray in your 
hearts that in the next few moments 
they may indeed be happy and united, 
here with all of us wishing them luck 
and happiness!” 

“That’s swell, doc,” Johnny whis- 
pered, but the minister did not hear 
him. He leaned forward, his fine face 
glowing, his voice quivering with emo- 
tion. The vast audience was waiting 
expectantly. 








CHAPTER XXIX 
WITHOUT BENEFIT OF REHEARSAL 
Pt] KNOW the story, friends,” 
the clergyman said, after 
an impressive pause. “ John 
1 Marks—Johnny Marko to 
peel} stage folks —has told me. 

There has been a vacant 
chair in the Bates home. ‘There have 
been hurt hearts, there have been tears 
shed for a boy who wasn’t there. There 
are tears mixed with laughter always, 
friends; and these good people who 
have entertained us so royally to-night, 
have a sorrow none of us have known. 
They’ve thought about a boy—and 
missed him. 

“The boy left them, went away— 
but he’s coming back to them. ‘There’s 
always an end to waiting. Let’s wish 
them happiness and love!” 

He stopped, turned to Johnny Mar- 
ko. There was silence in the house. 
“ Now, Johnny.” 

Johnny beckoned ; he was too choked 
to speak. Esme and Barrett came out, 
clinging to each other, half frightened 
at this innovation to the act, hoping 
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and dreading the unknown. From the 
other side Johnny led forth a young 
man who limped noticeably, a young 
man whose eyes were fixed uncertainly 
on the blank, startled faces of his 
father and mother. 

“Meet Mr. Oklahoma _ Bates,” 
Johnny said to the audience. “ He got 
here just in time to—to see his mother 
and father go over so big with you.” 

Johnny had no chance to say more. 
The minister stepped back. Esme had 
darted across the stage. Motherly arms 
drew her son to an ample bosom. Esme 
wept umnrehearsed tears upon his 
shoulder. 

Barrett, fumbling hurriedly toward 
the reunited pair, forgot he was youth- 
ful and jaunty, forgot that a waistline 
should be held in rigidly, forgot the 
devastating effect of his blue-eyed 
glances, forgot stage and audience and 
everything but the boy who clung in 
his mother’s embrace. 

Once more the Grange Hall rocked 
with applause and _ congratulations. 
Tears of joy were in many eyes. 

“Doctor,” Johnny said admiringly 
and gratefully to the Rev. Livingston, 
‘‘ you’re a wow—and I won’t forget it. 
You're big-time stuff, doc—and you'd 
be a bearcat on the stage!” 

There was no higher compliment in 
Johnny’s vocabulary, and Dr. Living- 
ston knew it. Silently, the two men 
shook hands. 

The Lambertville Silver Cornet 
Band, now become an_ orchestra, 
launched into the haunting “ Blue 
Danube,” one of the best things it did. 
All over Grange Hall people relaxed, 
stretched, began talking excitedly to 
one another. Some rose to stroll into 
the fresh night air. 

This was the intermission. ‘The first 
half of the best and most exciting show 
Solebury ever had seen was finished. 

Tracy Turnbull rose hurriedly from 
his seat in the third row, front. He 
excused himself perfunctorily as he 
pushed toward the aisle. 

Turnbull’s honest face was serious. 
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His nervousness was unmistakable as 
he went through the small door that 
led back stage. He fumbled in his 
pocketbook as he went. 

Off in the speakers’ room below the 
stage he found the Bates family clus- 
tered about its prodigal son. The only 
outsider present was Johnny Marko. 

“T had a deuce of a fight making 
Okey see he ought to come home,” 
Johnny was explaining to Esme. “ But 
he did!” 

Florida caught at Turnbull’s arm. 
Her smile was radiant. “ Isn’t it won- 
I never was so happy in my 
ife!” 
“Wonderful,” Turnbull repeated, 
his smile anxious. For a moment he 
hesitated, staring at the radiant girl. 
What he had to say and do was not a 
pleasant task. For just a little time 
Tracy Turnbull wondered if it was for 
him to undertake it: Then he caught 
Barrett’s arm and drew him aside. 
Tracy Turnbull never shirked duty. 

“Mr. Bates—” 

“Yes, my boy!” 
and smiling. 

“ About—about your son—” 

“Say! Can you beat that, Tracy? 
Why, listen, you could have knocked 
me down with a feather when Johnny 
sprung Okey on us. There’s a lad, 
Tracy—nice boy—” 

“Mr. Bates, I hate like the deuce to 
say this. But I wonder if you realize 
—I wonder if your son even knows—” 

“Knows what? What’s wrong? 
Why, Tracy, you look all done up!” 

Turnbull silently handed the father 
a circular, a police circular. ‘“ Read 
it,” he said. 

Barrett stared, read and shook his 
head. “I don’t get this—” 

“Look at the picture. Isn’t that—” 

Barrett’s jaw dropped. The hand 
holding the circular began to shake. 
He turned uncertainly and called, 
“Okey, come here!” 

Oklahoma came, alarmed at that al- 
‘ered voice. 

Turnbull was explaining hastily: “I 


Barrett was ruddy 


A Rd Aint seep 
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want you to get me right. I haven’t 
any intention of telling a soul about 
this. But—well, if you didn’t happen 
to know, I thought—” 

Oklahoma saw the circular in his 
father’s hand. He said angrily: 
“Good God, don’t you suppose I meant 
to tell them all about it the minute I 
gota chance? Say—say, listen, I don’t 
know who licensed you to butt in on 
our affairs—” 

They were all pressing about them 
now, the whole family and Johnny. 
Even George, left sitting dutifully on 
a kitchen chair, was wiggling his point- 
ed nose and yapping with curiosity and 
excitement, 

John Barrett Bates’s eyes scanned 
the circular again. ‘ Robbery of the 
Third National. Bank—murder of Jar- 
vis D. Alcott, cashier, and serious 
wounding of J. Arthur, night watch- 


Barrett turned on his son. His arm 
went about the boy’s shoulder. 

“ Steady, kid,” he cautioned. “ Take 
it easy. You don’t have to tell me my 
own son was never mixed up in that. 
We'll see you through, whatever hap- 
pens—” 

Oklahoma caught at his father’s 
hand and gripped it hard. 

“ By God,” he said, “‘ you’re a regu- 
lar guy, pop!” He turned on the 
others. “ As for this busy bird, I want 
to tell him—” 

“No,” said Johnny Marko, taking 
charge suddenly. “ You let me tell 
them all, Okey. This is my job.” 
Johnny flourished a yellow blank. “ I'll 
read this. It’s from the sheriff out in 
Kansas. It’s in answer to my wires 
and a lot of investigating I had done 
this last week. Listen: 

“To Joun Marks, 
“Solebury, Pa., Via Lambertville: 

“Investigation shows Oklahoma Bates 
innocent of complicity Third National rob- 
bery and murder. Have advised police of 
country accordingly. No charge against 


Bates of any sort. 
“ JetHOR WALLACE, 
; “ Sheriff. 
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“ That,” said Johnny Marko, “seems 
to answer all the questions we're in- 
terested in. Mr. Turnbull’s idea was 
good, but he got hold of an old circu- 
lar—and anyhow, why crab a good 
party with that kind of crape-hang- 
ing?” 

“Yes, why?” echoed Florida Bates. 

For a moment her eyes met Turn- 
bull’s. 

“T like you,” she said. “I like you 
a lot, Tracy, but I guess you'll never 
understand actors—not my kind. Not 
ever!” 

There was no time for more. Johnny 
had to go on stage to answer a hurried 
query about the next set. Florida must 
run to her make-up box for a last criti- 
cal look in the mirror, the last touch 
of powder and rouge. Even George 
had caught the infection of the call and 
was flapping about in violent agitation 
—perhaps it was momentary stage 
fright, the sort every good actor feels 
when his call comes. 

Florida, dabbing lip rouge, knew she 
had said something to Tracy Turnbull 
that summed up a great truth. She 
had said a real mouthful. 

Tracy would never understand the 
Bateses—the Bateses who lived tu- 
multuously, violently affectionate, vio- 
lently careless of neatness and not al- 
ways oOverconscientious. 

Tracy was highly civilized, an hon- 
est, conscientious and finished gentle- 
man. Right was right and wrong was 
wrong to Tracy Turnbull. For love 
of Florida he would do wrong, but he 
would never do it without thinking it 
out first, and he would never forget it 
was wrong. 

While, as for Johnny Marko— 
Johnny was one of them, that was the 
difference. 

And like calls to like. 
evading it. 

Florida’s heart leaped. A rush of 
warm tears came to her eyes. She 
grew radiant and warm, happy and sad 
at once. She was triumphant and sure 
of herself, yet frightened into a panic 


There’s no 
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at the same time—and she knew at last 
who it was she loved. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE TRYST 


HE card at the side of the 
stage said: ‘‘ Bates and 
Marko—and George.” 

Out front, Tracy Turn- 
bull had stiffened to atten- 
tion, had followed with 

eager interest the gags that Johnny and 

Florida had been rehearsing for days, 
had laughed with the rest when Johnny 
wheeled George on in a huge baby car- 
riage, borrowed for the occasion from 

Mrs. Twomley Marker, mother of five 

and president of the Ladies’ Aid. 

Funny, earnest Johnny, beautiful 

Florida, and the lively little seal had 

been laughed at and applauded and 
loved by every one in the hall. Florida 

was charmingly worried about the baby 
in the carriage; Johnny walked the 
floor with George; and George barked 














and wiggled his whiskers, plainly de- 
lighted to be behind the lights again. 

Now the stage went dark; the spot- 
light man up in the little balcony at the 
back of the hall trained his lens onto 


the dim stage. Johnny and Florida 
went into their last number, their soft 
shoes tapping, their bodies swaying to 
the brassy jazz of the Lambertville 
Silver Cornet Band. 

Hoofing, hoofing—working hard to 
hold the customers, laughing profes- 
sionally, every move finished and per- 
fect and planned, Johnny and Florida 
danced together. George waddled after 
them, turning and twisting and flap- 
ping in ludicrous imitation of the nifty 
stepping his master was doing. George, 
too, was giving his best to Solebury; 
he was incapable of anything else. 

Under cover of the music, Johnny 
gasped to Florida: 

“Some act, huh?” 

“You said it!” 

Florida’s eyes were shining and 
beautiful; she was working hard. 
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“‘ Hate to leave it?’ He broke the 
even pat, pat, pat of his nimble feet 
with a complete cartwheel before Flori- 
da had a chance to nod, “ Uh-huh!” 

“Why do your” 

“What you mean?” 

Cartwheel again, and “Going to 
Buffalo.” ‘Then: 

“Stay with it, Flo.” 
“You and me!” 

Steady hoofing for a long moment, 
flying feet, the frantic, rolling crescen- 
do of the band. 

“Team up, Johnny?” 

“Will you, Flo?” 

Florida smiled a smile that was just 
for him, a smile that everybody in 
Solebury and the surrounding towns 
who had come to the benefit could see 
was Johnny’s smile alone. She nod- 
ded, ‘ Uh-huh!” 

It was fortunate that the music, at 
that moment, swung into “ Black Bot- 
tom,” and Florida and Johnny had no 
more time to straighten out their own 
affairs. Otherwise, they might have 
been settled in full view of the audi- 
ence, with none of that privacy for 
sacred and beautiful moments which is 
valued even by stage folks, who are 
used to the footlights and baby spots. 

George had to take the curtain calls 
alone. 

He flopped on, bowed as he had been 
taught, excitedly clapped his flippers, 
wiggled his whiskers and barked fran- 
tically toward the wings. 

George was jealous again, for Flori- 
da and Johnny Marko were in each 
other’s arms. 


Casually, 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE NEAR-BRIDE 


=F HIO BATES was expecting 

a visit from the young man 

she was married to, but 

who was not exactly her 

husband. She lingered in 

the lane near Barretto 

Villa, glancing impatiently at the little 


-Watch strapped to her wrist. 
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Ohio looked her blond prettiest in a 
frock of daffodil yellow silk, her short 
hair shining with brushing, her cheeks 
pink with excitement, and her eyes 
bright. Slender, with legs that were 
still thin and a little coltish, she seemed 
half little girl and half woman. 

Her expression, for all its excite- 
ment, had grown more thoughtful than 
usual. Ohio had acquired a dignity 
this afternoon, following the benefit at 
Grange Hall. It was the dignity that 
comes after a difficult decision. 

Her meeting with Bob Riddell had 
been brief but rather satisfactory. 
Ohio managed to slip away from the 
family group as the crowd streamed 
out after the most exciting theatrical 
entertainment Solebury had ever seen. 
Her eyes quested eagerly and found 
Bob waiting in a convenient shadow. 

“Honey, don’t be mad at me. I’m 


“T’m not mad, Bobbie,” Ohio had 
answered gravely. “I guess the way 
you feel, you had as much right to be 
mad as me—” 

“T had to come back, Ohio. I saw 
I was wrong—and I’m so damned lone- 
ly without you. I just had to come 
back!” 

For a moment they clung to each 
other, very young, very much in love. 
Then Ohio’ whispered hurriedly, 
“We're crazy! Wecan’t talk here. I 
can’t get a chance to see you to-night. 
The folks—” 

“To-morrow afternoon, then, three 
o'clock. I'll drive by your house,” Bob 
answered. “ And, honey, I may have 
a surprise for you.” 

Ohio exclaimed anxiously: ‘ Bob, 
don’t!) Don’t do anything foolish—” 

“ Tell you to-morrow,” he said. “I 
won’t do anything I don’t think is 
right. But I’ve got to make decisions 
I’m responsible for, honey.” 

This was a new phase of Bob Rid- 
dell. Ohio wondered at his firmness 
and gentleness. She ran back to her 
family, a puzzled and happy girl. Near- 
ly all night she lay awake thinking of 
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Bob and thus reached a decision of her 
own. 

The mellow note of a motor horn 
startled the girl to attention the fol- 
lowing afternoon. A low, sleek road- 
ster crunched the gravel of the road 
and halted beside the lane. Ohio ran 
out and paused, startled and uncer- 
tain, when she saw the car contained 
not only Bob, but another man, an el- 
derly, gray-haired man who looked 
upon her with a shrewd, sharp ap- 
praisal. 

Bob answered the question in her 
eyes. 

“Honey, this is my father. Miss 
Bates, father.” 

Bob sounded stiff, almost angry. 

Robert Riddell, Sr., bowed coldly. | 

“Will you get in, please? I would 
like a few minutes’ talk with you two 
where we won’t be interrupted. I sup- 


- pose you know a place, Bob?” 


Bob’s ears reddened. He drove 


rapidly, silently, for another mile, and 


halted the car on a side road. 

“I’m responsible for father’s being 
here,” Bob said to the silent, frightened 
girl beside him. “ After I saw you 
last night I wired the folks we were 
married. I’m sick of trying to hide it 
from everybody—and I guess you are, 
too. I—it isn’t the way I want my 
wife treated.” 

Ohio, whose heart had been ham- 
mering, who was both a frightened 
child and a worried woman, turned a 
joyous smile and kind eyes on the boy 
beside her. 

“ Bobbie, you are sweet! I love you 
for that!” 

Robert Riddell, Sr., 
throat abruptly. 

“ Bob,” he said, “you can take a 
walk. I want a few minutes alone 
with this girl—with Mrs. Riddell.” His 
voice was chilling to young blood. Bob 
reddened. 

* Look here, father—and Ohio, too. - 
We got married because we love each 
other. I want to stay married, if Ohio 
will let me. I don’t care what you say 


cleared his 
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or what you do, that’s how I feel about 
it, and—and I want you both to know 
.” 

He climbed out of the car and stood 
looking at them fixedly, his face red, 
his eyes miserable. 

“All right,” his father answered 


iHER VOICE 
TREMBLED AND 

HER CHEEKS 

WERE RED 


impatiently. “We _ both 
know it. I'll call you when 
we're through.” 

Still Bob lingered beside 
his wife. 

“Now remember, honey,’ 
he blurted anxiously, “ he’s 
not your boss. You do as 
you think best and I'll back 
up every—” 

sé Bob 7 
sharply. 

Ohio bent from the car to kiss her 
husband gravely. 

“T won't forget, darling,” she prom- 
ised like a dutiful wife. “ You can 
trust me to do the right thing.” 

Then she was alone with the elderly 
man whose gray eyes were cold and 
not friendly. Nor were Ohio’s eyes 
friendly as they returned his glance. 
She recognized antagonism and was 
ready to fight. 

“Listen to me, please,” said Bob’s 
father. “‘ Your marriage contract with 
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said the senior Riddell 


that boy isn’t legal—and you know 
1’ 
Ohio answered: “It is, if we live 
together and want to make it legal—” 
“‘ Bob’s not of age, and I can have a 
court annul it. You both falsified your 


ages—” 





“And if Bob’s the man I think he 
is, he can run away and make his own 
living —and live with me,” Ohio 
flashed. She added: ‘‘ I wouldn’t blame 
him, either!” 

Their glances took measure of each 
other. 

“Miss Ohio,” said the elderly man, 
“et’s talk business.” 

“TI thought we were talking busi- 
ness!” 

Ohio could not keep a mischievous 
smile entirely hidden. 

“I’m willing to be fair and just. 
How much?” 
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Ohio stiffened angrily. Her eyes 
grew dark. 

“T don’t get that!” 

“I said how much? What sum 
would be reasonable compensation for 
your—er—agony of spirit, humiliation 
or whatever else the lawyers call it? 
I want to reach a settlement, a quiet, 
friendly settlement with you. I want 
you to let my boy go and I’m willing 
to pay for his freedom.” 

Ohio rose from her seat in the car. 
She stepped past the man beside her 
and to the ground. There she faced 
him a moment. Her voice trembled, 
her cheeks were red. 

“I never thought I’d have to walk 
home from a ride,” she said. “ And 
I’ve seen some pretty hard-boiled johns 
in my time, too. You can go to hell! 
That’s my answer.” 





CHAPTER XXXII 
“HEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED” 


a HIO’S voice was close to 
tears as she spoke, and she 
had to turn aside hastily. 
Robert Riddell, Sr., saw 
something that moved him 
unexpectedly in that slen- 
der, angry little figure. He called anx- 
iously, jumping from the car: “ Wait 
—please wait a minute—” 

The young bride turned on him fu- 
riously. 

“T’ve heard enough from you. I 
guess you think because we’re show 
folks we're just a lot of bums and gold- 

‘diggers. Well, you think again. I’m 
not for sale, and none of my family is 
for sale!” 

The girl’s breast was heaving storm- 
ily. Suddenly she thrust her hand into 
the front of her frock and brought 
forth a note. She offered it to the 
father. 

“T guess you'd better read this. It 
wasn’t meant for you. It was for Bob. 
But your kind won’t ever believe any- 
thing without proof!” 

Mr. Riddell took the note and 
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frowned over its round handwriting. 
His expression altered to surprise. He 
stared incredulously. 

“ This is for my son?” 

“It is. I wrote it because—because 
I was afraid I wouldn’t have the nerve 
to tell it to him and make him see it 
my way.” 

*T understand that you don’t mean 
to-live with Bob or have any claim 
upon him for two years?” 

“It’s all in the note.” 

“And you reached this decision by 


yourself. Why?” 
“TI think we’re both a couple of 
kids,” Ohio answered quietly. 


“ Though I’m a lot older than Bob, in- 

side me, I mean. Bob hasn’t got a pro- 
fession, but I have. I’m an actress.” 

The girl announced it with a quiet 

pride that was impressive. 

ms I see!” said Mr. Riddell—and he 
id. 

““ Maybe when Bob gets a profession 
he won’t be so keen about me,” she 
went on. “‘ Sometimes he doesn’t quite 
seem to understand that I owe some- 
thing to the theater. We quarreled 
about that a little while ago, and it 
made me think a lot. You see—” Ohio 
paused, blushed, and continued with 
sweet gravity, “I guess I love Bob 
more’n anybody in the world. I guess 
I love him enough so—so I wouldn’t 
want to—hurt him.” 

Her voice diminished into a hesita- 
ting, miserable whisper. Again she 
tried to turn away, but this time Bob’s 
father caught her shoulder and drew 
her to him. 

Suddenly Ohio was sobbing on his 
shoulder, clinging to him forlornly, not 
because he was Bob’s father, but be- 
cause he was something human and 
therefore comforting. 

“‘ 1’m so—so damned miserable,” she 
gulped. “I’m a fool! I know I’ve 
been a little fool—and I didn’t know 
a soul I could tell about it—and I had 
to dope it out all alone.” 

Robert Riddell, Sr., prided himself 
on being a judge of character. He had 























~ alacrity. 


’ to me, my dear. 
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built a considerable fortune upon his 
judgment and good luck, and he recog- 
nized what gamblers call a “ hunch ” as 
quickly as the next man. 

Because he had leaped to conclusions 
about the daughter of a cheap vaude- 
ville family to whom his son had se- 
cretly got himself married, was no rea- 
son he should stick to his conclusiosts, 
in his opinion. In his opinion, good 
family was one asset and the advan- 
tages of money another, but a girl like 
Ohio Bates was something rarer and 
still more valuable. 

The elder man raised his voice. 
“‘ Bob,” he called imperiously. Young 
Bob Riddell appeared with startled 
He looked on the pair with 
uneasy astonishment. 

“ Ohio,” said Bob’s father, “ listen 
I’ve been the fool. 
I’ve been an old fool, the worst kind. 
I’m sorry, and I apologize. Ohio, 
listen! I’m going to ask you to stay 
married to my son. I want you so 
much in my family, and I’m going to 
try to persuade your folks to let you 
come. You are the kind of woman I’d 
like my own little girls to be. I’m 
honored to have you as a daughter.” 
He faltered. ‘‘ Ohio, dear, Bll love you 
like another father if you will!” 

Ohio clung to him, gulping with 
sobs. Her tears soaked the shoulder 
of his coat. 

The young husband stood amazed, 
his mouth round. 

It was the senior Riddell who spoke 
again and sharply to his son. 

“Take her,” he gasped. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, make her stop that cry- 
ing before I get going, too. Well, are 
you petrified? Don’t you know enough 
to comfort your own wife?” 

Ohio’s sobs ceased. She turned a 
tearful but smiling face between the 
two men. 

“I’m going to be his wife, always,” 
she promised eagerly, “if he wants 
me—” 

There was a light in Bob’s eyes 
Which left no doubt as to what he want- 


ed, and he raised the tear-stained face 
up to his own. 





CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


ISR ARRETT and Esme Bates 
| | were spending a happy half 
f hour at home—in reality, 
not vaudeville. 

A week had passed since 
the night of their triumph. 
They were at liberty to realize the ex- 
tent of their satisfaction. Oklahoma 
was home, and the old quarrel recon- 
ciled; Ohio was safe after passing 
through perils they had never guessed, 
the girl’s safety assured by enthusiastic 
interest in her return to vaudeville; the 
neighborhood had taken the family to 
its arms and peace reigned about Bar- 
retto Villa. 

“Invited into the Ladies’ Aid, the 
Literary Club, and the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the Foresters, all in a week!” 
Ksme marveled. ‘ You can’t beat that 
for popularity.” 

“You got nothing on me!” Barrett 
boasted. “ Ain’t I going to be a mem- 
ber of the Grange? Didn’t I get asked 
to lecture on Shakespeare’s plays be- 
fore the Men’s Club? And how about 
being asked to join the band and the 
Saturday Night Poker Club, huh?” 

“You can’t beat the country for 
friends and good times—” 

“Or fresh air and a sound night’s 
sleep—” 

“ And it’s a home, Barrett. A real, 
permanent home—” 

“A place I’d like to see my grand- 
children in!” 

“ And look at the good health you 
get, honey—” 

“ Milk right out of cows, Esme. And 
butter and eggs and everything. And 
the appetite to enjoy ’em—” 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” Esme looked 
thoughtfully out of the window. 

“It’s the berries,” said Barrett. He 
rose and began to pace the floor, his 
face anxious. 
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“Show business is a rotten life,” 
Barrett began suddenly. 

“ You said a lot then—” 

“Bum hotels, bum grub, midnight 
trains and long jumps, dirty dressing 
rooms—Lord! And yet—” 

“T guess it’s never again for me,” 
Esme responded. Suddenly a tear 
overflowed her eye and trickled down 
her plump cheek. 

Barrett was by her side at once, 
alarmed, anxious. “ Why, Esme—why, 
dearest! Say, listen what—” 

“ Nothing — nothing. Only I get 
that feeling about this time of evening 
—you know, curtain time. I—gosh, I 
get homesick! And after that show 
at the hall—” 

“Esme,” Barrett said suddenly, “I 
was wondering how to tell you. I had 
to, but I didn’t see how I could. Look, 
I wired Levine this morning. I asked 
him did he think we could get a book- 
ing for the old act—” 

“Barrett Bates! And leave this 
farm? Leave this town? Leave—” 

“Leave the whole damn shooting 
match!” Barrett cried. “Keep it to 
come back to, a place to lay over in, a 
home for the kids. But go back. And 
—and if you don’t feel you’d like the 
change, why I was thinking I might 
get a booking for myself in a single—” 

He paused. Florida and Johnny had 
just come up the walk —a radiantly 
beautiful Florida and a joyful, grin- 
ning Johnny. 

Esme had got to her feet. 





She was 


staring at her daughter, at Johnny’s 
burning countenance, at the eager de- 
light in their eyes. 
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“Florida Bates,” she asked suspi- 
ciously, “ what have you been up to?” 

““Missis Bates, you mustn’t get too 
mad at Flo—I made her do it,” Johnny 
said, coming to Florida’s defense. 
““She—she promised to wait two 
months before she married me—and 
the two months was up. So—so—” 

“So we just went over to Lambert- 
ville and got married,” Florida said 
quickly. “ And—and I’m teaming up 
with Johnny, ma. I hate to do it—but 
I have to leave you. Johnny and me— 
Johnny and I—we’re going back to the 
stage—next week,” she finished. 

She could not keep the thrill out of 
her voice. She hated to leave them, 
to leave the farm, to leave the country 
she had grown to love; but the stage 
was calling—the beloved, dusty, musty 
world of grease paint and footlights 
and train jumps—and Johnny. Johnny 
Marko, who stood beside her, was 
holding her hand tight, beaming his 
happiness. Johnny, who might two- 
time her, who might turn out to be a 
ham like pa—but whom she’d always 
love. 

“ Baby—” Esme began in a shocked 
tone. ‘ Baby—I think you’re making 
a great mistake. The stage ain’t the 
place to raise a family and—and—” 

Her voice faltered. Her face creased 
into a smile. She turned to the anxious 
and for once wordless Barrett with a 
little choking cry. 


The Bateses, the happy Bateses, the 
battling Bateses had answered the urge 
that was in them. 

END 
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= SHAT you don’t 
‘| know won’t hurt 
iW) you,” is one of 
He i those ancient 
eet aphorisms that 
come so fre- 
quently to human lips. When 
in doubt that is the correct 
thing to say. It has no virtue 
except to halt conversation. Some 
people think it ends discussion. Well, 
let’s see about that. 

In 1910, after spending a month in 
the Yellowstone and the Madison 
River country, I came out of the Park 
through the Livingston exit. Finding 
some difficulty in getting accommoda- 
tions over the Northern Pacific, I re- 
mained in Livingston until the next day 
and spent the afternoon roaming 
around the town to see what I could 
see. About half. a mile from the en- 
trance to the Park I came upon a camp 
of sagebrushers, which, in the parlance 
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THAT BUCKING, 
CHURNING, SKY- 
HITTING, SUNFISH- 

ING MUSTANG 


of the West, means persons who prefer 
the great outdoors to the hotel systems. 
As a rule they are sturdy people hiking 
on foot or on horseback, by buckboard 
or prairie wagon, and they pick up an 
existence from the game of the hills 
and the fish of the streams. The auto- 
mobile had not yet put in an appearance 
in the Park region. The bunch that 
attracted my attention were engaged 
in broncho busting. 

Several “outlaw” mustangs were 
sunfishing about the place, and the 
wild whoop of the cow-punchers was 
ontheair. I found a comfortable seat 
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on a pile of saddle blankets under a 
spreading pine and sat down to enjoy 
the show. After a time I was joined 
by an elderly man whom I afterward 
came to know as Dr. Nafsinger, from 
Detroit. | He was greatly entertained 
by the horse breaking, and expressed 
astonishment at the violence of the 
exercise. 

“It is inconceivable how these men 
survive the repeated shocks to which 
they subject themselves,” was his com- 
ment. “The whole spine is racked and 
the joints seem to be thrown out of 
articulation.” 

I tried to explain to him that the true 
broncho buster moved with his mount, 
rising, falling, and sidestepping with- 
out resistance, something in the manner 
of the wet rag on the animated clothes- 
line; that the contortion was the ter- 
mination of a movement begun by the 
horse and not by the rider. While we 
were discussing this complicated busi- 
ness of endangering life and limb a 
pale young man, dressed in cowboy at- 
tire, came along and stood beside us in 
the shade. His hips were narrow and 
his waist like a girl’s. The chest was 
full and high, the arms long and rest- 
less, the back flat and the whole body 
erect as a tree. He was slapping his 
chaps with a rawhide quirt in rhythm 
with a bucking roan that was doing his 
best to unseat one of the common 
enemy, five of whom he had already 
tossed into the dust. 

“ Gents,” said the youth, turning in 
our direction, “ I ain’t been feelin’ very 
well lately, but if that hoss puts this 
man off I shore will ride him myself, 
and that ain’t no lie.” From the glit- 
ter in his eye he meant what he said. 

The roan stuck his dusty muzzle be- 
tween his legs, arched his back and did 
a sunfish, The rider snatched at the 
forbidden bucking strap, missed it and 
spraddled aloft. 

“ What a heck of a mess,” hissed the 
youth with the quirt as the roan side- 
stepped and let his dismounted rider 
drop to the landscape. “ Hyere’s 
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where I ride him.” 

A pair of cow-punchers with lariats 
caught up the roan and brought him 
back to the center of operations. Our 
young friend came forward eagerly. 

“You kain’t do it, Ed,” said one of 
the bunch. “ You air a sick man, 
hombre, and I allows that you better 
lay off of this cayuse fer a spell.” 

“What’s the matter of me, I ask 
you?” 

“T ain’t the man fer to say, Ed, but 
you been ailin’ and I figgers fer you 
not to ride to-day.” 

“Who else can do it, ’ceptin’ me? 
I'll bust him so he'll stay busted. 
Gimme that halter.” With that com- 
mand, which seemed to carry convic- 
tion, he seized the lines at the bit and 
literally “took” the roan from the 
objector. 

“Shake off them ropes,” he com- 
manded the lassoers, and the com- 
mand was obeyed. 

“What a foolhardy exhibition!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Nafsinger as Ed lifted his 
thin white hand to the pommel of the 
saddle on the back of the quaking 
animal. “ He’s a sick man. God knows 
what’s the matter with him. He can't 
possibly conquer that brute.” 

The roan began to fiddler crab away 
from the human leech who followed 
him like a dancing master. ‘The pair 
appeared to move as one object until 
the cowboy rose lightly from the run- 
ning earth and instantly melted like a 
wet rag into the saddle. He became 
part and parcel of every movement the 
horse made, his whole body attached 
to the roan like some inhuman thing 
riveted there for all time. Nothing 
that exists in the long list of mustang 
trickery was overlooked by that buck- 
ing, churning, skyhitting, sunfishing 
mustang. He exhausted the whole bag 
of tricks in the increasing frenzy of his 
acrobatic swan song. 

At the height of his maneuvering 
the wild look suddenly faded from his 
bloodshot eyes and he halted with his 
legs distended. A quiver passed 
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through his frame, and then he wilted. 
Like a centaur his rider became erect, 
sweat pouring from his chin, the face 
pale as death, the eyes gleaming with 
unnatural brilliance. Behind that weird 
fire were the ashes of agony, but the 
roan outlaw was licked for all the rest 
of his days. 

Dr. Nafsinger, with professional 
zeal, took-the broncho buster into a 
near-by tent and subjected him to an 
examination. When he came out his 
face was grave indeed. With no in- 
tention of trespassing, I asked for 
particulars, but elicited no response. 
Doctors always treat me that way when 
they are professionally preoccupied. 
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Later in the day, as I was about 
ready to leave Livingston for New 
York, I met one of the bunch of cow- 
boys at the depot. 

“ How’s Ed?” I asked. 

“Kinder rotten. ’Pears as how he 
has to have some kind of a little 
operation inside of hisself.” 

“For what?” : 

“Search me. Doctor says to me, 
confidential, that Ed has got this here 
new disease what they calls cancer. 
Whatever that is. Ed ain’t been told 
vet. Well, what he don’t know won’t 
hurt him.” 


I wonder? 





BOB DAVIS FINALLY RECALLS A WEDDING AND 
SO DOES IRVIN COBB AS CAKE 
GREETS THEM AT JASPER 


SESS ASPER NATIONAL 

| PARK.—No man can es- 
ky cape his past. If you don’t 
| believe that ask Irvin S. 
Cobb, noted humorist, and 
Bob Davis, whose column 
“Bob Davis Recalls” fascinates and 
delights a million readers. 

Here, in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies, where both of them are seek- 
ing to escape the urgencies of the 
crowd, Kismet hit them on the button 
and knocked them both out for the 
count of ten. 

Twenty-nine years ago, Bob Davis, 
then a struggling, underfed reporter, 
who knew a great deal less about hu- 
man nature and golf than he does to- 
day, stood up at the altar with a beau- 
tiful young woman. 

Supporting him was Irvin S. Cobb, 
equally as unknown, although not so 
badly underfed. 





The lady of the trio was the only 
one to remember what had happened 
twenty-nine years ago this date. She 
happened to mention the fact to a 
friend in Jasper Park Lodge yesterday 
morning. The friend was Walter 
Pratt, general manager of the hotel 
system of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, a bachelor, and, therefore, more 
sentimental in these matters than a 
benedict. 

He invited the unsuspecting trio to 
a dinner last night and administered 
the knock-out blow to the man who can 
recall everything except his wedding 
anniversary by planting down before 
him and Mrs. Davis a three-layer wed- 
ding cake with orange blossoms, bells, 
hearts, and all the paraphernalia before 
which women worship and strong men 
shudder.—From The Daily Province, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Septem- 
ber 20, 1928. 
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HE SAW CHUCK COLLINS 
CROSS THE GOAL LINE 






HE game was nearly over, 
and Cord Barlow was ex- 
hausted from his vigil on 
the bench. He had watched 





Bh uneasily now and 
tT, then as a sweat-stiff- 
many games from the same “as ened shoulder pad 
point of vantage, but this galled his neck. His 
one, he reflected bitterly, eyes remained somberly fixed on a 
would be his last. single dynamic figure on the field, the 
They always tired him physically. same player he had watched often be- 
He wondered dully why this should be fore. It was almost a habit now. 
so—merely watching them like this. It was a bad habit, too. He realized 
Barlow sat with a blanket pulled this, because the thing was slowly “ get- 
tightly over his shoulders, squirming ting” him. He had never before ex- 
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perienced this slow mounting of sullen 
anger nor the merciless hope that 
something disastrous would happen to 
that blond whirlwind on the field. 

Was that man impervious to punish- 
ment? Could nothing check the savage 
fury with which he led his mediocre 
team against this powerful blue ma- 
chine? Cord Barlow had come to be- 
lieve that nothing could stop him. 

For three years he had watched 
Chuck Collins perform in just this way. 
he had watched him at first with awe 
and admiration, later with wretched 
envy, and now— He scarcely dared 
to analyze his thoughts. 

For three years Barlow had poured 
his strength and soul into the daily 
grind of practice. For three years he 
had understudied the brilliant Collins, 
hoping in every fiber of his being for 
the chance to show that he, Cord Bar- 
low, also was a quarterback of distinc- 
tion. 

In practice Cord’s judgment was 
swift and true, his speed, strength and 
stamina above the average—but Chuck 
Collins excelled him in all these things. 
For three years, therefore, Cord had 
watched each game from the security 
of the bench. 

This was his last game. It was 
Chuck’s last game, too, but Chuck was 
captain now. He had experienced 
every thrill the game could offer, while 
Cord had never heard his name thun- 
dered from the massed thousands in 
the stands. The student body scarcely 
knew that he existed. 


II 


THE score was tied and the few re- 
maining moments were charged with 
possibilities. Once more the blond cap- 
tain emerged safely from the pile, and 
Cord tried, by blinking, to dispel the 
thin film of rage before his eyes. 

The preceding years of struggle and 
bitter disappointment seemed to surge 
upon him with a force which almost 
choked him. His emotions which he 
long had gallantly curbed, as became a 
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sportsman, exploded violently within, 
leaving him dizzy and shaken. 

He hated football, that body-racking 
sport, which calmly accepted every 
sacrifice and offered nothing in return. 
He hated himself for submitting to the 
tyranny of the game. He hated the 
coach who drove him mercilessly day 
after day. He hated the shrieking 
crowd in the great stadium. But, most 
of all, he hated that blond, dynamic 
figure on the field. 

For Chuck Collins had deprived him 
of his chance, and Cord Barlow de- 
tested him with a blind, unreasoning 
fury. He even prayed fervently for 
the opportunity to do him harm, to 
discredit him in the eyes of the stupid 
maniacs in the stands. 

He was recalled from his bitter rev- 
erie by a fresh outburst from the 
crowd. He focused his eyes on the 
field and noted indifferently that his 
team had completed a pass to within 
twenty yards of the other eleven’s goal. 
He pulled his blanket tighter against 
the chill of the evening, and his shoul- 
ders sunk even lower in their dejection. 

Suddenly he was startled, and then 
he thrilled to the very tips of his toes. 

“Barlow!” It was the voice of the 
coach. 

The youth leaped to his feet, trip- 
ping on the blanket in his eagerness to 
discard it. 

“ Y-yes, sir,” he stammered. 

“Warm up!” 

Those magic words! Probably there 
was some mistake. Perhaps he hadn’t 
heard correctly. He stood for a mo- 
ment in awful uncertainty, swallowing 
desperately at the lump in his throat— 
and then again came the impatient com- 
mand: 

“Warm up, Barlow!” 

He sprinted down the side lines,‘ fol- 
lowed by the envious eyes of those left 
on the bench. It seemed that the swish 
of his canvas-clad legs was the sweetest 
music he had ever heard. 

He glanced anxiously at the coach, 
but the eyes of the older man were 
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riveted on the field, and his teeth were 
clamped grimly on a dead cigar, as his 
team made another first down. Ab- 
ruptly he beckoned and Cord was at 
his side. The coach spoke from the 
corner of his mouth without shifting 
either his eyes or the cigar. 

* Relieve Milton at left half,” he in- 
structed. “After the first play tell 
Chuck to use forty-three fifty-two on 
the last down. ‘There'll be three left 
after this one. Steady a minute. Now 
go!” 

Cord’s mind whirled as he sprinted 
on the field, holding up a hand to at- 
tract the referee’s attention. 

What did it all mean? Maybe the 
coach was just giving him his chance. 
He was a wonderful fellow after all. 

Forty-three fifty-two—a complicated 
crisscross. It was a desperate chance, 
but time was limited. Football—the 
greatest game of all—the king of 
sports! 

Damn that buckle on his head gear! 
Why did his fingers fumble so? His 
chance had come at last! His body 
was iron, his soul invincible—nothing, 
now, could stop him. 

He reported to the referee and took 
his place. The signals were called. 
The lines lunged. It was an off tackle 
play with no gain. 

The opponents’ line had held, but it 
was great to Cord Barlow to feel the 
impact of these sweating, panting men. 
Then Chuck Collins came up and stood 
before him to receive the instructions 
he knew the coach had sent. His blond 
head was matted with dirt and grass, 
his face distorted by a livid bruise upon 
one cheek. Cord saw that his eyes, 
though, were calm and steady—damn 
his coolness! 

Barlow delivered his message, and 
Collins nodded briefly. Once more 


came the signals, and Cord clenched 
his hands with anger as the numbers 
were called for another man to carry 
the ball. Why couldn’t they let him 
have his chance? 

The play was run deliberately wide 
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to place the team in a position to use 
forty-three fifty-two. The time was 
desperately short. This play probably 
would be the last. 

And _ still Chuck Collins took his 
time. Too much hung wavering in the 
balance for haste. The play required 
delicate timing and coérdination. It 
would never do to hurry now. The 
crowd, too, knew that a dramatic crisis 
impended, and the vast stadium became 
hushed, as if smothered by some huge 
invisible blanket. 

The teams formed, and Cord 
crouched, quivering with suspense. He 
was no longer an individual, nor did 
he resent that fact. He gloried, in- 
stead, in the unity of that machine of 
which he was a cog. 


III 


THE signals crackled in the crisp, 
still air. The crowd inhaled a mighty 
breath. The players cursed softly or 
breathed a fervid prayer. The ball was 
snapped, and the savage impact could 
be heard to the farthest corner of the 
stands. 

Cord leaped into motion to perform 
his part, but was suddenly checked by 
a wild yell. Something, he knew, had 
failed. An important cog had slipped, 

His mind was singularly clear as he 
poised for an instant, while the situa- 
tion recorded itself on his brain with 
the vividness of a camera lens. He 
saw the crisscross start, he saw the 
fumble, and he saw the ball leap from 
the tangled mass, go clear and bound 
into the open. 

He swerved in the fraction of a sec- 
ond, and sprinted for the ball. He could 
reach it first, no doubt of that! He 
would show ’em now! His chance! A 
touchdown! Ah! 

He was almost upon the ball when 
he saw the opposing end. The man 
had been playing wide, and now came 
charging in, snarling like an animal. 
Cord had a clear impression of the 
other’s bloodshot eyes and massive 
shoulders. He judged the distance in 














a glance, and saw that they would ar- 
rive together. 

And then, from another angle, he 
glimpsed a swiftly moving blond head, 
also bearing down upon the ball, but 
too far away to arrive in time. 

Cord was hardly conscious that his 
mind functioned at all in the brief in- 
stant which remained. One thought, 
however, was terribly clear. His 
chance was gone; completely gone, and 
that is why he never knew what hidden 
reservoir of strength propelled him 
over those last few yards. 

A sob rasped from his throat as he 
lunged entirely over the precious ball, 
and crashed with terrific force into the 
body of the charging rival end. 

For an instant things went black, but 
when he finally struggled to his feet, 
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stretched safely across the goal line 
with the ball clasped tightly in his arms. 

The members of the squad surged 
joyously about their captain, but he 
fought clear and hurried to Cord Bar- 
low’s side, drawing an arm tightly 
about his teammate’s shoulders. 

“ Cord, old man,” Chuck said huski- 
ly, “it was the greatest thing I ever 
saw. You won it for us!” 

Cord Barlow tried to speak above 
the huskiness in his own throat, but, 
before the words could form, the crowd 
closed in and carried Collins off on 
their shoulders. 

Cord watched them go, and won- 
dered why he wasn’t resentful. Even 
as he made his solitary way to the 
showers that quiet feeling of happiness 
persisted. He grinned contentedly to 


he saw that Chuck Coilins was himself as he swung along. 
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A PRETTY GAME 


I sarp he came in handy 

To pass the time to-day; 
He asked about to-morrow; 

I shrugged and turned away; 
And now I have before me 

A pretty game to play. 

I cannot sigh, 

I dare not cry, 
And I must pity never— 

For, oh, I think he is my love, 
My very love forever! 

Mella Russell McCallum 
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A SONG OF CHEER 


AuruoucH I may have pain 

I know I never shall be sad again, 

For I have heard 

Love’s word 

Which I so longed to hear; 

Sweeter than music it fell on my ear. 

And I have had 

So much to make me glad 

That it would be a sacrilege to sorrow 

Even if heart break hid within to-morrow. 
Elisabeth Scollard 














BARELY ABLE TO PULL THE TRIGGER, HE 
FIRED THRICE—-THE DISTRESS SIGNAL 


By Sewell 






Al hand of Fate. They would 
be wrong. 


causts, volcanic eruptions, 
wars and famines. This was no mighty 
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Bleak, harsh and terrible was that winter in the Hud- 
son Bay country for two men who loved one girl 


tj] OME, would say it was the affair crashing into the lives of thou- 
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sands. It was just a simple thing in- 
volving the lives of two men—two in- 





a hn The hand of Fate con- significant men buried in the snow- 
SF (| cerns itself with great dis- muffled bush—and a woman. 
wy \) asters: earthquakes, holo- The trails of these two men stretched 


back for several years, close together, 
parallel. And then the little finger of 
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the hand of Fate had twitched idly and 
the trails of these two men had -di- 
verged. Athwart them, crossing them 
both, had fallen the trail of a girl. 
Thus was created a triangle—and a tri- 
angle, as every one knows, is the sym- 
bol of Fate. 

Nor was this all. After a time the 
little finger of Fate had twitched again, 
and a fire had burst forth where the 
tip of the mighty finger had rested. 

It was not a large fire, for it fed only 
on the four walls of logs of a trapper’s 
camp; on four walls, a roof, and the 
things they sheltered. Still, it is 
worthy of being recorded, for those 
four walls meant shelter from the ter- 
rible gnawing cold, and the provisions 
in the camp were what life itself fed 
upon. 

And the lack of these things threat- 
ened death to the two men whose trails 
stretched into the past, close together, 
confidingly, for years. 

They sat on opposite sides of the 
fire, close to the blaze, staring moodily, 
silently, into the flames. ‘Ten miles 
away was the black rectangle in the 
snow that had been their camp. In its 
ashes were their rifles, their provisions, 
their cache of furs. On the toboggan, 
only food enough for two more scant 
meals. 

Each of them had a revolver and a 
few rounds of ammunition. Their five 
huskies, gaunt and savage and hungry, 
were pacing restlessly in the shadows, 
whining and growling, eyeballs gleam- 
ing malevolently, watchfully, in the 
flickering light of the fire. 

Dick Wade was the first to speak. 

“Well,” he said tonelessly, “I sup- 
pose it’s east to Wyatt’s post?” It was 
hardly a question; to Dick it was the 
only logical course. 

“Don’t be a fool,” growled Ed, his 
blue eyes clouded and hard as agate. 
“The H. B. post is fifteen miles 
closer.” 

‘Closer, yes. In miles. But there’s 
three long portages that ’Il be snowed 
up, you must remember. We can go to 
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Wyatt’s on the ice without breaking 
any trails at all, if we’re lucky.” 

“ Yes—if we’re lucky,” sneered Ed. 
“And it sure looks as though we’re 
lucky, don’t it?” 

“You talk like a quitter,” Dick re- 
torted nastily. “ Getting cold feet, are 
you?” 

“No, by God! But I’m not damn 
fool enough to go fifteen miles out of 
my way with no grub except rabbit— 
and with so much fresh snow, not much 
of that.” 

Several seconds passed before Dick 
spoke again. He was trying to get a 
grip on himself. He was the older of 
the two, and the stronger. He felt, in 
a way, responsible for the younger 
man. 

Besides, she cared more for Ed than 
she did for Dick. Neither of the two 
men ever spoke of the girl, or even 
thought of her, by name. It was al- 
ways she, or her. ‘There had never 
been any other woman in the life of 
either. 

Dick’s generous mouth was grim, 
and his dark eyes smoldered as he re- 
plied, but his voice was calm and al- 
most friendly. 

“Let’s forget—things,” he proposed 
quietly, knowing that Ed would under- 
stand the obscure suggestion. ‘There 
was only one thing the two could wish 
to forget: the havoc the girl had made 
of their two lives. “ Let’s be reason- 
able, Ed. Let’s—” 

‘“‘Let’s do just as you say, I sup- 
pose,” interrupted Ed, his voice wire- 
edged with anger. Ed’s auburn hair 
was not a poor index to the man; he 
had all the fiery temper that goes with 
red hair and bright blue eyes. “ You 
think just because she fell for you, 
you’re the boss of creation. Well, 
you're not. You do as you damn 
please; I’m turning in.” 

Fire flashed for an instant in Dick’s 
smoldering eyes, but he said nothing 


‘until the sudden rush of anger was 


under control. 
‘I’m sorry you feel that way about 
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things, Ed,” he said quietly.  “ Per- 
haps, in the morning—” He left the 
sentence unfinished and turned away. 

If he had not turned quite so quickly 
he might have seen the look of contri- 
tion in Ed’s eyes; the sudden, involun- 
tary gesture that might have ended in 
the clasp of hands. But as it was, a 
silence fell over the little camp, broken 
only by the hungry whining of the 
dogs. On opposite sides of the fire the 
two men lay quietly in their sleeping 
robes. 

The dogs burrowed sullenly under 
the snow after a time, and curled up 
in their powdery nests, sensitive muz- 
zles covered by the warm brush of their 
tails. The moon struggled unceasing- 
ly with a rack of angry, determined 
clouds, and only at intervals succeeded 
in showing her pale, exhausted face. 

Then the mighty little finger on the 
hand of Fate reached down, curiously, 
softly, experimentally, and touched the 
silent men on opposite sides of the fire. 
And neither of them knew from 
whence came their thoughts at that 
moment. 

II 


SmentiLy, Dick glanced at his 


watch. It had a luminous dial, and 
had been given him the fall before by 
a sportsman he had guided, in memory 
of his victory over a moose with a 
sixty-eight-inch head. 

Seven minutes after two. Close 
enough. He had set his brain to 
awaken him at two. 

Cautiously he glanced across the still 
glowing embers of the fire. Ed did 
not move. He was rolled up in his 
sleeping robe like a caterpillar in its 
cocoon. 

Very quietly Dick unrolled the warm 
folds of his own robe. He slipped into 
the heavy mackinaw he had been using 
as a pillow, and secured his mittens, 
which had been drying on the ends of 
two stout sticks, thrust into the snow 
near the fire. Still Ed did not awaken. 

Moving like a thief in the night, his 
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eye on the slumbering form of his 
partner, Dick pulled his webs out of 
the drift into which they had been 
thrust, and with one under each arm, 
that they might not clack together, 
lashings dragging, he crept cautiously, 
one step at a time, away from the fire. 

He gained the shelter of the heavy 
bush which crowded in on the little 
natural clearing where they had made 
their camp, and turned for a last look 
at the sleeper. He had not stirred. 

Dick smiled, an odd sort of smile, 
and made a quick gesture as of fare- 
well. Then he turned and hurried si- 
lently through the bush. 

Their camp was on a sizable island 
in the center of a great inland lake; a 
long, winding lake more like a section 
of some mighty river. It ran, roughly, 
east and west. Far enough to the west 
and south, one came to the tracks, the 
railroad, villages—“ outside.” Far 
enough to the east and the north, one 
came to the bleak, frost-riven shores 
of Hudson Bay. 

Dick took the trail to the east. If 
he could keep on his feet and keep go- 
ing long enough, that trail would lead 
him to the post of Jim Wyatt, the free 
trader. If he could not—well, with all 
the grub and the dogs, Ed stood more 
than a fair chance of making the H. 
B. post. 

She loved him, and he had been a 
good partner. Before the girl had 
come between them, they had been as 
close together as men could be. They 
had shared good fortune and bad. Had 
even managed to come serenely 
through long sieges of stormy weather, 
cooped up together in the confines of 
a small camp—a strain that has 
snapped the nerves of a thousand men 
and terminated as many partnerships 
in bloody tragedy. 

These were the real reasons for what 
Dick had done, as he was dimly aware. 
But as he glanced back at the island he 
swept these thoughts from his mind 
with all a bushman’s impatience at any 
form of softness. 














“ The damned young fool!” he mut- 
tered. “If he wants to go the other 
way, let him go!” 

The older man hurried on over the 
rough ice, following the winding 
course of the lake that was like a great 
river. 

Once, coming silently around the end 
of an island, he came close to a fox 
trotting along near the shore, and took 
a quick shot. Even such rank flesh 
would be acceptable at a time like this. 
But in the uncertain light he missed, 
and before he could shoot again the 
startled animal had gained the shelter 
of the undergrowth on the island. 

“To-morrow night I shall put out 
snares for rabbits,” he consoled him- 
self, trying to forget that even though 
he were lucky enough to catch a few, 
there would be no real nourishment in 
the stringy flesh. You can starve to 
death on rabbit flesh, the Indians said, 
and they were right. 

Dawn came slowly, reluctantly; a 
cold gray thing without comfort. 

Far behind him Dick heard the faint 
vapping of a hunting pack. He shud- 
dered. The timber wolf—hereditary, 
unrelenting enemy of man—never loses 
his power to thrill. The oldest bush- 
man, warm and safe in his camp, 
pauses and listens gravely to the hellish 
bugling of the pack. 

The yapping rose to a clamorous 
pean of victory, and died quickly into 
significant silence. The pack had made 
its kill. 

And when at last broad day came, 
it brought little comfort, for in the 
restless, gnawing wind Dick could 
smell a storm, and above him the black 
and swift-moving clouds were breed- 
ing snow. 

Ill 


Axsou’ noon the wind began to rise, 
sending the dry, crystalline snow hiss- 
ing over the uneven ice, and lifting it 
in little gyrating swirls that waltzed 
madly for a few seconds, then collapsed 
suddenly as they fell from the embrace 
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of the whimsical wind. 

The clouds pressed closer over the 
cowering white bosom of the earth, 
and with constantly increasing sharp- 
ness the wind whistled around Dick’s 
weary body, tugging at his heavy gar- 
ments. From time to time the ice 
groaned and cracked under the terrific 
pressure of the wind; harsh, terrible 
sounds that ran echoing up and down 
the lake. 

“This is going to be good,” mut- 
tered Dick. 

As he spoke the first large flakes 
came down. In five minutes the shore 
on either side was lost in a swirling fog 
of gray. 

He kept on doggedly, the big shawl 
collar of his mackinaw tight around his 
throat, his two heavy toques pulled low 
over neck and forehead, a woolen scarf 
bound around the lower part of his 
face, so that only his eyes were ex- 
posed. 

It was hard to keep his course, for 
he could not see the shores. Time and 
again a shadowy mass became visible 
through the driving, howling gloom, 
and he swung away, for the ice was 
rougher close to land. More than once 
an island fooled him into thinking he 
had wandered out of his course; when 
he found his error he muttered hoarse- 
ly and shook his head. 

Several times he had narrow escapes 
from being plunged into the icy water, 
where snow-covered breathing holes 
spread their devilish traps, but on each 
occasion he discovered his danger in 
time, and suffered merely a slush-cov- 
ered pac, which had to be scraped clean 
before it froze into a huge, clogging 
mass. 

He grew hungrier, weaker and 
wearier with every step, but it never 
occurred to him to give up. From time 
to time he flung himself flat and rest- 
ed, never pausing long enough for his 
muscles to stiffen, or to let the deadly 
lethargy that is the northland’s most 
subtle weapon get a grip upon him. 
By four o’clock he was beginning to 
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stumble frequently. Once or twice he 
fell flat on the ice; only by clamping 
his teeth together and exercising every 
particle of his ebbing will power could 
he force himself to his unsteady legs 
again. 

The roaring wind rocked him, buf- 
feted him, played with him. Dick mut- 
tered to himself and plowed on 
through the storm. Dim impossible 
shapes, formed of the swirling snow 
and his tortured imagination, began to 
beckon, leer at him, dance on ahead of 
him mockingly. He closed his eyes to 
cut off the maddening sight of them, 
and leaned against the storm. 


IV 


Ir was getting dark. He must find 
a place to camp for the night. There 
was wood to be gathered before it was 
too dark to see. Much wood, for with- 


out his sleeping bag, which was too 
heavy to pack, he would have to keep 
a fire going all night. 


He stumbled and fell awkwardly, 
his snowshoes clattering on the ice. He 
had used them very little, for the wind 
had swept the ice clean most of the 
way. He tried to get to his feet again, 
and became dimly aware that his right 
leg was paining. 

Well, that didn’t matter; he must 
get camp made. Soon. It was getting 
dark fast. He took-one step and fell 
flat again, a sharp pain shooting clear 
to his thigh. 

Doggedly he struggled erect, but the 
moment he put his weight on the right 
leg, he crumpled up again on the ice. 

Dick clamped his teeth together and 
tried to crawl. He could not pull up 
the right leg; a heavy, useless thing 
shot through with slivers of agony. 

He tried crawling with his one good 
leg, and found it impossible to make 
progress. The ice slipped under him, 
and with a grunt he fell flat again. 

Breathing gaspily, he lay there, his 
mind a whirling, tilting mass of dis- 
torted images and thoughts. 

The storm roared around him, 
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chuckling gustily over its victory. Dick 
propped himself up on one elbow and 
shook the other fist in vague defiance 
of the elements. 

The taunting, swirling images that 
had no being save in his tortured brain, 
swam before his eyes. Mocking shapes 
that danced gleefully, laughing at 
him. Weird shapes, most of them; 
like things one sees at times in night- 
mares, but one of them was not fan- 
tastic. It was the image of a gray 
string of dogs, a gray toboggan with 
gray lashings, and a gray little figure 
stalking along behind. It moved sound- 
lessly, like a shadow, in the tumult of 
the storm. 

Dick stared at the apparition, almost 
tempted to shout. With a groan he 
closed his eyes. When he opened them 
the phantom team was still visible, 
although it had moved, and was still 
moving away. 

A wild thought flashed through 
Dick’s mind. Could it possibly be Ed? 
Had Ed been fool enough to follow 
him? No. The phantom man was too 
small. Still—it might not be—it might 
be—real— 

With a crazy, uncertain, reckless 
laugh, he fumbled for his gun. He 
threw off the encumbering mitten and 
gripped the icy metal in his naked hand. 

Tremblingly, barely able to pull the 
trigger, he shot into the air. Once. 
Twice. Three times. The distress sig- 
nal! The gun dropped with a clatter 
on the ice. 

The phantom team, almost lost in 
the gloom, seemed to stop. Dick im- 
agined he heard a startled shout. The 
team of gray, ghostlike dogs seemed 
to be swinging around, coming closer. 
Seemed—these things seemed— They 
did not really happen, Dick knew. They 
just scemed—like the other images that 
mocked him from the swirling gray 
storm. He laughed again, the same 
crazy, uncertain, reckless laugh, and 
let his head drop on the ice. 

“ So long, Ed,” he whispered. Then 
the dim, flickering light in his brain 











died away, and the blizzard faded into 
peaceful silence. 


V 


THE gray team that moved so silent- 
ly through the roaring storm was not 
the phantom it appeared. It moved 
slowly because the dogs were weary, 
and it moved silently because the storm 
devoured the slight noise that its pass- 
ing made, and it was gray because the 
snow was matted on the coats of the 
dogs, piled high on the loaded tobog- 
gan, and driven into the very fiber, it 
seemed, of the driver’s coarse woolen 
garments. 

Aman Desvalliere found Dick’s limp 
body. Muttering solicitous French 
oaths of terrifying sound and little sig- 
nificance, he made a place for Dick on 
the toboggan. Then, shouting impo- 
tently at his dogs, for the wind blew 
the words down his throat again, he 
hurried on through the storm, to a shel- 
tered spot of which he knew, close by, 
where he could make camp. 

Two days later they reached Aman’s 
camp. By that time they were good 
friends, Aman and Dick. They laughed 
and talked together, and smoked a 
great deal. | 

Dick learned that Aman had been 
down to the free trader’s post for 
which he himself had been heading, 
and that, in returning, he had followed 
the lake as far as possible before head- 
ing straight north for his camps and 
his trap line. In exchange for this in- 
formation, Dick told the story of the 
event which had led up to his predica- 
ment. 

Aman’s eyes gleamed at the tale, for 
he had all the love of his race for 
stories of romantic love and unselfish 
bravery. 

“Calvaire! ‘A gud wan, you,” he 
approved. “ Theese Ed, now he marry 
the so jolie mademoiselle, ees eet not? 
An’ you, you get wan ‘ Thank you,’ 
perhaps, hein?” 

Dick laughingly dismissed the sub- 
ject; it was not brought up again. 
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Aman invited him to stay on and 
trap with him the rest of the year, and 
Dick accepted with real gratitude. He 
liked the irrepressible little Frenchman. 
Besides, he had nowhere else to go and 
nothing else to do. 

So he stayed, and spring found him 
with a nice little bale of prime fur. 
Plenty for a stake in the fall, and 
enough, with what he could pick up 
from guiding, to last him through the 
summer. 

As soon as the ice went out, Dick and 
Aman put their canoe in the water, 
their fur and supplies in the canoe, and 
started for that perpetual Mecca of the 
snowbound bushman: “ outside.” 

The first leg of their journey took 
them due south, down a swift-flowing 
river that emptied into the great lake 
upon which Dick had so_ nearly 
perished. What had been a two-day 
trip with dogs coming in through the 
fresh snow, was less than a four-hour 
trip going back, with the spring flood 
behind them. 

They had started very early that 
morning, and when at last they shot 
out onto the more placid waters of the 
lake, they were hungry. The bushman 
eats by his stomach, not by his watch, 
so they made camp on a small, con- 
venient island. ‘The meal was a boy- 
ishly festive affair; after the long, si- 
lent lonesome days in the bush, the 
prospect of getting “ outside” instills 
a feverish gayety into the most stolid 
and hardened of bushmen. 

The next leg of their journey took 
them west and south, and here they 
had the current to paddle against. Nor- 
mally, there was but very little current 
in the river-like chain of lakes, but 
now, swollen with melted snow and 
warm spring rains, the current was a 
perceptible handicap. 

The presence of low, flat cakes of 
black ice, rotten but still dangerous to 
the delicate shell of the canoe, and 
water-logged snags turning slowly, end 
for end in the current, made progress 
even slower, as it was necessary to keep 
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a constant lookout for these and other 
menaces to navigation. 

The enthusiasm they put into their 
paddling, however, overcame to a large 
extent these difficulties, and they had 
placed many a turbulent mile between 
themselves and the mouth of the river 
by the time the sun sought the shelter 
of the distant horizon. 

“Sang Dieu!” exclaimed Aman ap- 
provingly, drawing in his paddle long 
enough to light again his stubby black 
pipe. Dick, who had kept figures and 
compiled averages, knew that that same 
load of tobacco would be lighted at 
least three times more. “We mak’ 
gud tam, hein? You theenk we mak’ 
camp soon?” 

Dick nodded. He was thoughtfully 
studying the profile of a large island 
before them. He nodded again. 

“Let’s camp on that island just 
ahead,” he proposed. ‘‘ That’s where 
we were camping—that night. Good 


place, and plenty of wood handy.” 


Aman grunted his approval and 
picked up his paddle. In a very few 
minutes he was splashing in the shal- 
low water, pulling the bow of the canoe 
high on the sandy beach. Dick splashed 
after him, and lifted the canoe still 
higher on the shore to make sure it was 
out of reach of the water. 

Then, picking up his pack, he strode 
confidently into the bush. Aman, 
whistling some shrill, merry song of 
his peopie, brought up the rear. 

Suddenly Dick stopped. His pack, 
which he had been carrying by its strap 
in one hand, dropped to the ground. 

“ Sacré maudit! What ees eet?” ex- 
claimed Aman, coming up quickly and 
peering ahead. “ What—” 

“ Look!” whispered Dick shakily, 
and pointed to the little natural clear- 
ing where he and Ed had camped the 
night after they had been burned out. 
* Look!” 

VI 


THE two logs upon which they had 
built their fire and a few half-burned 
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embers were still visible on the ground, 
where they had been deposited by the 
melting of the snow. On either side 
of the fire were the soggy, torn and 
mildewed remains of two sleeping 
robes. 

Back a few feet was an overturned 
toboggan, its wood white as bone, and 
scattered around it were bits of rusted 
metal, rags of canvas, short, frayed 
sections of lashing rope. 

From several trees, five feet and 
more from the ground now, since the 
snow had gone, hung rusted chains. 
Horrible matted shreds dangled from 
the ends of one or two of the chains; 
the rest terminated in loops of rusty 
links, significantly empty. 

And everywhere around, covered 
with a patina of green slime, were 
bones! 

Clearly, at that instant, there came 
to Dick’s ears the hellish keening of 
the wolves, just as he had heard it that 
winter morning. His face white and 
twitching, he turned away. 

“Wolves, Aman,” he muttered. 
“They—got him. While he—was 
sleeping. He didn’t even fire once. I 
would have heard him—like I did— 
the wolves!” 

Turning, he walked stiffly, - blindly, 
through the bush to where the canoe 
lay beached. Aman, muttering little 
pitying profane phrases in his mother 
tongue, picked up Dick’s pack and fol- 
lowed him. 

And neither of them knew that the 
silent, invisible little finger on the hand 
of late had once more moved—almost 
imperceptibly, like the swaying of a 
distant jack pine as it nods to the fa- 
miliar wind. 

VII 


Dick had not intended going to Lac 
Gravier at all. He had figured on sell- 
ing his share of the fur at the H. B. 
post, and leaving Aman at the lumber 
camp, later, and taking the train for 
the east from the flag-stop there, in- 
stead of paddling on the remaining six 
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or eight miles to Lac Gravier, which 
was a section point on the railway, and 
quite a sizable town, its possibilities 
considered. 

Ed’s fate, however, changed all this. 
He would have to report the matter to 
the police. Grant, the Provincial at 
Lac Gravier, would be very officious 
and inquisitive and solemn; Dick hated 
him, but it would have to be done, just 
the same. So they did not stop at the 
H. B. post, but paddled on unceasingly. 

In the middle of the afternoon of the 
fourth day they beached their canoe at 
Lac Gravier. There was a wooden 
wharf, a rickety affair used by some of 
the larger boats, with outboard kickers, 
but the bushmen disdained it as effemi- 
nate, on general principles. 

Aman was flashing smiles right and 
left under his black mustache as they 
tramped down Lac Gravier’s one main 
thoroughfare, and shouted greetings 
to every one, regardless of age, sex or 
previous acquaintance. Dick walked 
at his side silently, his face grim, set in 
unsmiling lines as it had been for the 
last three days. 

“See you later, Aman,” he said ab- 
ruptly as they came abreast of one of 
the larger of the several general stores 
the town possessed. 

Dawson’s. Likely place to find that 
damned Provincial policeman, Grant. 

As Dick opened the door a figure 
darted out of the redolent shadows. 

“ Dick, old-timer!’ shouted an in- 
credible, incredulous voice. “ Just get 
in?” 

It couldn’t be Ed. It was Ed’s voice, 
Ed’s face, Ed’s hearty hand clapping 
him on the shoulder. But it could not 
be Ed. The wolves— 

“Then the wolves didn’t get you 
after all?” asked Dick slowly. 

“Wolves? What wolves? I was 
too busy snaring rabbits to worry any 
about wolves. Never eat another 
bunny if I starve to death. God! But 
I managed to pull through. What 
wolves you talking about?” 

“On the island. Coming out—we 


were going to make camp there. I 
found everything — torn to pieces by 
the wolves. I thought they’d got you 
like they got the dogs.” 

Ed was staring now, puzzlement 
clouding his clear blue eyes. 

“IT don’t know a thing about any 
wolves, Dick,” he said solemnly. “I 
kept right on going after I left. When 
the storm came up I made camp. I’d 
been on the trail then about twelve 
hours, you see, and I thought—” 

“ You what?” 

“Why, yes. I leit just a little be- 
fore midnight, and—”’ 

“Leaving me the grub and _ the 
dogs ‘” interrupted Dick in a peculiarly 
quiet voice. 

“Of course,” replied Ed impatiently. 
“You knew that, didn’t you?” 

“No.” Dick shook his head grave- 
ly. “I left the grub and the dogs to 
you—about two hours later. I thought 
sure you were still asleep then.” 

For an instant there was silence, and 
then Ed laughed. Laughed loudly and 
at length. 

“T stuffed the sleeping bag with junk 
out of my pack, so that if you woke 
up to put wood on the fire, you 
wouldn’t notice I’ was gone and start 
after me, like a damn fool. I made it 
to the post all right, and later hit the 
trail to Lac Gravier and got a job in the 
mill. Sawyer. Pays pretty good, but 
I’m sick and tired of it. I'll be glad 
when next fall comes, and we—” 

He stopped. 

“We'll have to go early and build a 
new headquarters camp,” said Dick 
calmly. Then suddenly he remembered. 

“You're not—hitched yet?” he 
asked very casually. 

Ed sobered instantly, and glanced 
keenly at his old partner. 

“Dick,” he said slowly. “ She’s 
married. Married Pinky Ferris, who 
works at the drug store. Married him 
last fall, just a little while after we 
left.” He watched Dick’s face care- 
fully, to see how he would take the 
news. 
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Dick nodded gravely. 

“Tt doesn’t matter any, now,” he 
remarked quietly. ‘‘ Wondering about 
you all winter, I pretty near forgot 
her.” 

“Same here,” said Ed with a re- 
lieved smile. “‘ Anybody who would 
go fifteen miles out of his way just to 
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be bull-headed needed worrying over. 
Er—let’s go eat!” 

And the little finger of the hand of 
Fate, which had so neatly flipped away 
the third side of the triangle, lifted and 
disappeared. The whole hand of Fate 
was needed elsewhere. It was about 
time for another earthquake in China. 





Ballot Days—By Trent 
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“ Why’s everybody voting this 
year, Jack?” 
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“Dunno, Nell; unless a law’s been 
passed against it!” 








“ OR the last two or three years,” writes 
D. L. M., a Munsey subscriber in New 
Orleans, “ your magazine has illustrated 

its leading story on the front cover each month. 

I enjoy the type of fiction you publish, but, 

frankly, I am fed up on your front-cover 

policy. Why don’t you give us a change— 
something seasonable, for instance?” 


Now, if there’s anything which glad- 
dens our editorial heart almost as much 
as the discovery of a new up-and-com- 
ing writer, it’s constructive criticism. 
And that is the reason for the football 
cover on Muwnsry’s MaGazine_ this 
month. We want to show D. L. M., 
and all our other friends, that we ap- 
preciate the suggestions they make. 

In fact, we’d like our readers to pick 
all of Munsery’s covers. Tell us what 
subjects you prefer. 

(1) Do you like the feature story 
illustrated on the cover? 

(2) Or timely subjects, appropriate 
to the various seasons and important 
holidays? 

(3) Or a pretty girl’s head? 

(4) Or girl pictures in general? 

(5) Or action? 

(6) Or purely decorative treat- 
ment? 

(7) Or ultramodern impressionistic 
covers? 

(8) Or—? 

We sit in our office on the seventh 
floor of 280 Broadway, in the very 
heart of down town New York. We 
see multitudes of people in the streets 
below, hurrying along on business or 


Let’s Talk 


A Public Conference in Which the Editor 
Humbly Repeats What the Readers Say. 
All Are Respectfully Invited to Hurl a 
Brickbat or Toss a Bouquet 


It Over! 


pleasure, and we wish that each one of 
them would drop us a letter or postal 
card to say what kind of magazine 
cover he or she prefers. . 

You, who are reading this heart-to- 
heart talk right now, can sit in on our 
editorial councils, as it were, by ex- 
pressing your best judgment on the 
matter of magazine covers. We'd like 
to hear from you. 

_ Elizabethtown, Pa. 

I have been purchasing Munsty from the 
news-stands for several years, but now that 
you are running two-part serials of the “ start- 
one, end-one” type, such as “The Crater,” 
“Lady Tenderfoot,” and “ Spotlight,” I can’t 
afford to miss a single issue, so I’m taking 
advantage of your five-issues-for-one-dollar 
offer. H. W. N. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Why don’t you ship more copies to this city? 
The newsdealers here seem to sell out so fast 
that I can’t always get a Munsey when I 
want one. J. B.S. 

Thank you for the suggestion, Miss 
S. Readers can avoid this predica- 
ment by ordering their copies before- 
hand. Better yet; the offer of five is- 
sues for a dollar still holds—for new 


subscribers only. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 

While we subscribe to a number of maga- 
zines, it is Munsey that my wife reaches for 
first and reads with the most zest. I feel, 
as she does, that MuNsEy’s stories are invari- 
ably interesting and, without exception, whole- 
some and clean. 

Quite a few of your readers prefer to see 
war Stories eliminated. For those who have 
participated in the horrors of the late World 
War, as well as those whose loved ones en- 
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gaged in it, these recitals tend to revive mem- 
ories that would preferably be forgotten. 
Another suggestion: why not issue MUNSEY 
bi-monthly instead of monthly? Thirty days 
seems a long time to wait for one’s favorite 
periodical, and our family, at least, would 
welcome its arrival every fortnight. or 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

I have just finished reading George Trevor's 
article on “The Greatest Tennis Player of 
All Time” in your October issue. It was 
great! I bought the magazine at a news-stand 
especially for this article, and I wasn’t a bit 
disappointed. 

I notice an announcement that the Novem- 
ber issue will have an article on “ The Great- 
est Football Player of All Time.” Did this 
“Greatest Player” series begin in the October 
Munsey? If not, when did the series begin? 


How may I obtain the other nnn =~ 


The first of these articles was the 
one you have read, Mr. C.; the second 
you'll find in the issue you’re now read- 
ing; the third will appear in the De- 
cember Munsty, out November 20, 
“The Greatest Football Game of All 
Time.” 

It is our present intention to con- 
tinue this series. If our readers have 
any thoughts or preferences along 
these lines, it will be interesting, in- 
deed, to have their expression. 

Back issues or extra copies of cur- 
rent issues are obtainable from our 
offices at twenty-five cents per copy as 
long as the supply holds out. 


Palmyra, N. J. 
I am inclosing one dollar, for which please 
send sample copies of MunsEy’s MAGAZINE, 
any issue, one to each of the four friends 


whose names and addresses are inclosed. > 
A. R. 


o- 


We are returning your dollar by 
mail, Mr. R., as we are always glad to 
give sample copies of Munsry’s to 
friends of our readers, upon request. 
No charge is made in such cases, ex- 
cept when a particular issue is speci- 
fied. Just drop us a letter or post card 
containing the name and address of a 
friend who enjoys good fiction and 
we'll mail the free copy. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
I prefer short stories to long ones. My 
favorites in the October issue are “ Spotlight!” 
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“The Judgment,” and “ The Medicine Man.” 
I like unusual animal tales, but I am fed up on 
Western stuff for awhile. Why not print some 
mystery and detective stories? E. W. 


Munsey’s publishes a wide variety 
of stories, but to readers particularly 
interested in the solution of crime mys- 
teries we recommend a specialized 
magazine such as Detective Fiction 
Weekly. 


Rutland, Vt. 
I can hardly wait for the concluding install- 
ment of * Spotlight!” F. R. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Permit me to say I have got more pleasure 
out of this magazine than any other, having 
been an ardent reader for the last sixteen 
years. 1 pee 


Sixteen years seems like a long 
stretch, until we recall that MuUNsEy’s 
has been published continuously for 
thirty-seven years, during which time 
thousands of mushroom publications 
have blossomed and died on the news- 
stands. 

We would be delighted to hear from 
friends who have been reading Mun- 
SEY’s since its early days. You who 
have old issues stored away in an at- 
tic, look them up and compare them 
with recent numbers. Then write us 
a letter straight from the heart, telling 
us whether or not you think the mod- 
ern magazine is what it ought to be in 
its make-up. 

Granbury, Texas. 

__It appears to me it would be a mighty fine 
idea for some one to run through the files of 
Munsey’s for the last few years, pick out the 
cream of the fiction and publish it in a book. 
Such a volume would undoubtedly be a big 
seller, for I do not know of any magazine on 
the market to-day which has short stories 
more deserving of preservation in permanent 
form. : 

If you ever do put out a book like that, I 
guarantee the sale of at least six copies, one 
for myself and the others for various “ fiction 
hounds ” who are members of a club to which 
I belong. D. C. 


Every now and then one of our en- 
thusiastic readers suggests a proposi- 
tion similar to this, but none of them 
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say who should decide which is “ the 
cream of the fiction.” Our endeavor 
is to present only cream in every issue. 
Many Muwnsey fans do what the li- 
braries over all the country are doing 
—get their local bookbinders to bind 
up the magazine in neat, permanent 
form at a small cost. In this way a 
good collection of short stories is pre- 
served indefinitely, and is immediately 
available for rereading or loaning to 
friends to peruse during the long win- 
ter evenings. 





Tantallon, Sask., Canada. 

I don’t know what I would do without 
MunszEy’s MacAZzINE coming to me_ every 
month for something to read, for I live on 
a farm eight miles away from town. I am 
one of your subscribers because I like the 
wide variety of stories which you print, just 
as a good farmer rotates his crops. I d don’t 
like magazines which print only cowboy stories 
or only airplane stories or only love stories. 


C. W. H., Jr. 


Chicago, III. 

As a teacher in one of Chicago’s public 
schools who has two sons in their ’teens, I 
wish to congratulate the editorial board of 
Munsey’s Macazine for the splendid discre- 
tion used in the selection of stories for pub- 
lication. 

I have always maintained that a story can 
be fascinating in the extreme and at the same 
time entirely clean and wholesome. Periodi- 
cals such as yours go a long way toward coun- 
teracting the baleful influence of the many 
cheap, trashy magazines which clutter the 
news-stands of this day and generation. For- 
tunately, most of the trashy ones are being 
weeded out by the test of time, while the good 
ones remain, A. H. 





The two preceding letters are the 
kind that cheer up the harassed editor 
—until he remembers that he must al- 
ways try to print better stories next 
month! 


Albuquerque, N. M. 

I bought a September Munsey, laid it down 
a moment in the post office—and it was 
snatched up. Then I went back to the news- 
dealer and was fortunate enough to get the 
last copy in town. I shall continue to read 
Munsey. The stories are in every ~~ —_ 


A man who knows his Albuquerque 
says that no citizen of that beautiful, 
progressive city would steal a maga- 
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zine; no, not even a current MUNSEY. 
Undoubtedly a tourist took it. 


An original pen-and-ink drawing for 


-your den—on heavy artboard, ten by 


fifteen inches or fifteen by twenty— 
will be presented free to the writer of 
each letter of constructive criticism 
published in this department every 
month until further notice. 

These drawings are the heading il- 
lustrations which are reproduced in 
Munsey’s Macazine. So many read- 
ers have written inquiring how they 
could obtain such originals that we 
have decided to distribute them in this 
manner. Besides being distinctive wall 
decorations and reminders of fiction 
you've enjoyed reading, this profes- 
sional work has practical value to art 
students. 

Each reader, after seeing his or her 
letter in print, is invited to select the 
heading preferred, from any recent 
issue of this magazine, naming an al- 
ternate choice also. ‘ First come, first 
served.” 


READER’S BALLOT 





Ballot Editor, 
MunseEy’s MAGAZINE, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 
The stories I like best in your No- 
vember issue are: 


x 
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I do not like 


because 
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FOR DECEMBER 





A splendid serial by 


ROBERT TERRY SHANNON 


A beautiful, daring heroine and a hero with a tiger’s heart 
living and loving in that luxurious jungle—New York. 





Another classic feature in the field of sport 


THE GREATEST FOOTBALL GAME 
OF ALL TIME 


By GEORGE TREVOR 
Author of “Che Greatest Football Player of All Cime,”’ etc. 





The final installment of “OFFICE POLITICS!” 
A romance of business life, by Edgar Franklin. 





The short stories are excellent, as usual, portraying the far 
places, from the teakwood forests of Siam to the lonely 
isles of the South Seas, and that more remote, mysterious 
realm—the heart of a woman. 


DECEMBER MUNSEY 


On Sale at all news-stands Tuesday, November 20th. 








